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INTR  OD  UC  TION. 

Another  book  on  the  Will;  the  subject  cannot 
settle  itself  and  get  quiet,  as  it  ought,  after  hav- 
ing produced  so  much  controversy.  Moreover, 
the  whole  work  turns  upon  Free  Will  as  its 
center  and  pivot  —  that  Free  Will  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  so  often  been  supposed  to  be  an 
old  worn-out  coat  belonging  to  the  past,  and 
unworthy  of  even  being  looked  at  by  any  man 
with  modern  ideas. 

Still  the  matter  will  not  sink  itself  out  of  sight 
at  the  bidding  of  science  or  of  any  other  author- 
ity, and  there  is  no  final  resting-place  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  things.  Each  generation,  nnd 
ID  some  degree  each  man  l)orn  into  the  worhl,  has 
to  fight  anew  the  battle  of  Free  Will,  which  U 
verily  the  »oul  of  every  kind  of  freedom,  moral, 


^...,g  It  long  time  theology  was 
scene  of  this  conflict,  and  the  Churct 
upon  the  lines  of  Necessitarianism  and  I 
anism ;  but  the  past  generation  has  see 
kind  of  Necessitarianism  arising,  that  of 
science,  which  has  leaped  into  the  arem 
mighty  flourish  of  trumpets,  loudly  proc 
the  defeat  and  total  disappearance  of  Fr 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  triumi 
pointing  to  its  last  ovanishment  down  t 
devouring  throat  of  unalterable,  irresistibh 
Such  a  proeliimation  is  made  with  great 
anoe  and  even  haughtiness  by  the  philo 
of  science,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (and  it 
peated  in  chorus  by  a  large  number  of  h 
ciples);  it  is  he  who  declares,  in  his  well- 
treatise  on  Psychology,  that  Free  Will  i: 
of  **  an  illusion,"  and  therewith  dismisse 
tomptuously   the   whole   subject,   disdaiui 
discuss  it  at  any  length  in  his  mfK^-  ' 
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5lh  e«l..i>.  6fi).  This  famous  moral  teacher,  iic- 
vonliii^ly.  gives  us  niueli  mstriiitiun  iu  a  morality 
which  has  no  need  of  freedom,  anJ  eeeka  to 
unfold  u  re^ponuibility  which  hiis  do  vonneetiOD 
wilh  th«  liberty  of  choice.  So  he  ia  going  lo 
make  "  no  deciaiori  "  upon  thiit  ouliject,  l>ut  will 
fCVt  along  ttomcliuw  without  entering  upon  the 
exceed iogly  vexatious  diacussiim  of  Fiee  Will. 
It  is  not  an  easy,  etill  a  very  necessary  la^jk,  one 
may  well  think.  This  uttemaca  of  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick,  which  aeoms  to  h:ive  in  it  the  note  of 
dv>p«ir.  has  hi>i-ii  (ifti;iK-r  cited  than  any  other 
opinion  in  his  book  probably,  so  ch  a  meter  i  "tic  ia 
it  aa  aa  echo  of  the  worried  thought  of  the 
priMtent  nge.  "  The  couflicl  of  arguments"  be- 
tween the  two  oppoaing  rIiIps  ih  indeed  weari- 
some, and  frequently  pr<ititle^s ;  but  whiit  if 
there  be  a  different  way  of  winning  the  fortress 
of  Free  Will?  It  may  here  he  addfd  that 
annihvr  equally  distingui-hed  writer  on  Ethica, 
Dr.  Jaroei  Miirtineau  (  Typin  of  Ethical  Theory, 
3rd  cd.,  Vol.  11.,  p.  42).  emphalicidly  protests 
against  such  a  "  neutral  "  (m^ition  in  ethical 
BCience  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will,  as  that 
which  hsK  jUHt  been  considered. 

It  is  an  amusing  fact  that  the  very  words  in 
which  Free  Will  hus  at  divers  times  expr(>ssed 
itself,  have  found  bitter  enemies.  A  well-known 
ProfeMor  of  Psychology  in  Hiirvard  University 
liM  thought  that   the  problem   would  l>o  much 


<ml  hk  .1»  "'''""**     '^  "^  proceeds 

»W^»,    Then  w^y  banish  that  favorite 

wutM^Ox  *J«e.  the  aehoolboy  will  not  suft 
;^*»»i«^U  i«  Ml  way  a  the  burden  of  hi? 
^HHamwMlon.    For  our  part  we  dn  « 

Wf-U*>lerwl«ation  is  a  term   »«  •       . 
H«a  lur  that  rea.ua  every  so  "tific  i'^^u 
m^^  la  .Meat  It."    (G^ZUtT'^^: 
H/ .V,^*,V<vy.  p,  881.)    We  had  heard  th«r 
*M  m  (Meat  auythinK  or  H„vhn ,      u'' 
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which  recalls  that  of  Macbeth  when  he  finds  out 
that  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  lying  oracles  of 
the  witches,  and  through  them  brought  face  to 
face  with  grim  death: 

And  be  these  joggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
That  l[eep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
Bat  break  it  to  our  hope. 

The  query  will  rise,  Who  has  been  deceiving 
the  Professor,  juggling  with  that  detestable  com- 
pound 8f*lf-determination9  Let  the  culprit  be 
pointed  out  that  he  receive  the  penalty  due  to 
his  misdeeds.  So  we  start  out  in  search'of  the 
ra>cal  with  no  little  zeal,  but  we  soon  find  that 
just  this  word  or  its  equivalent  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  greatest  thinkers,  sages,  and 
moralists  from  antiquity  down  to  the  present 
time.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  then,  the  offend- 
ers in  the  old  ages;  Kant  and  Hegel  employthe 
term  in  our  century,  not  juggling  with  it, 
but  having  evidently  an  honest  purpose  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth ;  in  our  own  generation  and  in 
our  own  tongue  the  word  is  found  scattered  up 
and  down  the  pages  of  Thomas  Hill  Green, 
one  of  the  sincerest  souls  and  probably  the 
greater^t  ethical  writer  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  produced.  These  are  some  of  the  jugglers, 
we  huppose ;  not  till  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ar- 
rived with  his  evangel  proclaiming  that  Free 
Will  is  a  cheat  and  an  illusion  did  we  get  the 


.X.V.  av.icuuacaogmatism  up( 

subject   of    Free   Will,   scaling    heights 
theological    dogmatism    hardly    attained    i 
palmiest  days. 

Assured  now  that  we  are  in  good  compan, 
shall  still  find  use  for  the  word  self-deteri 
tion,  making  it  the  central  fact  of  the  pn 
book,  showing  it  to  be  the  great  end  ^ 
human  activity  is  seeking  to  realize.  Indeec 
very  conception  and  starting-point  of  the 
rests  upon  what  we  nhull  call  the  self-determii 

And  DOW  let  it  be  confessed  there  is  a  g 
reason  for  the  repugnance  which  some  wri 
have  shown  to  all  discussion  of  the  freedom 
the  Will.  That  it  has  often  been  fruitless,  1m 
ing  the  reader  into  an  intolerable  dualism  wl 
leaves  only  discord  in  his  soul,  is  appai 
enough.  But  the  old  method  of  discussing 
subject  need  not  be  deemed  the  final  one,  or 
only  way  of  closing  with  the  problem.  1 
method  may  be  named  argumentation  by  ci 
cross ;  it  piles  up  a  great  breastwork  of  so-ca 


INTBODUCTtOtr. 

»idp  continues  to  hold  ito  own  fort  in  about  the 
ume  coailition  as  when  the  baltio  Hlarted. 
Thus  the  whole  thing  hits  the  appeHrance  of  a 
(imlongi'd  ehuiti-butlle,  in  which  nobod)'  gets 
Imrl.  No  wonder  that  earnest  people,  with  work 
lo  da  in  thu  world,  bi'cume  did;;usted  and  resolve 
to  eolUt  on  neither  Hide  of  such  a  rosuUless  con- 
sweepitig  the  entire  matter  out  of  their 
lal  horizon. 
Still  the  subject  is  sure  to  come  back,  it  can- 
not be  wholly  cxcltided  from  onr  soul,  being  just 
thu  subject  of  man's  freedom.  The  question 
will  ariso:  if  you  can  get  nothing  in  that  way, 
why  not  ca»t  about  for  uiiothur  way?  And  here 
we  biortti  upon  the  secri't  hope  from  which  has 
•prung  the  present  b<>ok.  Lot  it  be  imparted  id 
I  whisper  to  thi^i  render  tl):tt  ihc  uutlior  hiis  en- 
(leavoreil  to  strike  out  into  a  new  path  iu  this 
exposition  of  the  Will.  Not  »  mass  of  new  nrgu- 
menti  but  a  new  method  is  the  claim,  possibly 
delusive,  but  hoiiei^tly  bvlicvi-d ;  so  much  of  faith 
la  his  own  work  will  lie  chiiritalily  tolerated  in  an 
author  by  his  renders,  for  every  author  simply 
baa  to  be  Romi-thing  of  an  Egotist,  eUe  he  would 
not  write  a  book.  He  must  Ihink  lliut  he  has 
done  a  deed  which  no  one  eino  ha^  done,  other* 
wiaa  what  is  the  use  of  his  giving  himself  so 
naoh  trouble  in  do  s  piece  of  work  over  again? 
Some  points  of  this  procedure  may  be  here  aet 
forth. 
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the  so-called  faculty  (the  phase  of  distinction  or 
specialization),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
activity  of  the  £go  in  that  special  act. 

Such  a  procedure,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is 
opposed  to  the  usual  method  of  psychologists, 
who  have  the  habit  of  making  their  distinctions 
anywhere  and  as  they  please,  and  of  arranging 
these  distinctions  ill  any  order  which  may  happen 
to  be  convenient.  We  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  this  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  psycho- 
logical science  of  to-day.  It  is  handed  over  to 
boundless  caprice  which  means  chaos,  and  there 
is  rarely  the  attempt  to  reveal  the  mind  as  ordered 
from  within  throuorhout  its  manifold  activities. 
But  it  has  not  only  an  order,  it  has  also  a  princi- 
ple of  ordering,  both  of  which  go  together,  are 
indeed  one  process,  which,  however,  must  sepa- 
rate itself  and  posit  its  distinctions  as  essential. 

Thus  we  witness  in  mind  everywhere  the  Psy- 
chosis with  its  threefold  movement.  Such  is  the 
ordering  principle  which  unifies  all  mental  phe- 
nomena and  makes  a  science  of  mind  possible. 
(The  threefold  movement  of  the  Ego  or  of  mind 
we  have  more  fully  set  forth  in  another  work. 
See  Psychology  and  the  Psychosis^  Introduction 
passim.) 

II.  This  recurring  triplicity  often  rouses  objec- 
tion. It  is  declared  to  be  something  artificial  or 
something  foisted  upon  the  mental  process  from 
the  outside.     Still  the  claim  here  made  is  that 


iigain  it  is  objected  that  this  perpetual 
tioD  of  the  threefold  process  confines  the 
forces  it  by  an  iron  necessity  into  a  pre- 
mined   system,  and   is  thus  prejudicial  tc 
freedom  which  should  at  least  reign  with 
domain  of  thought.     But  such  a  freedom  is 
disorder,    it  subjects  the  science  to  capric 
takes  it  away  from  the  control  of  law,  t( 
cover   and  to   utter  which   is  the  psycholo 
business.     Now   we   believe    most    fervent 
freedom,   outer   and   inner;  but  freedom, 
must  be  ordered,  must  have  its  principle,  \ 
is  just  the  ground  of  its  necessity.     That  is, 
dom  is  necessary ;   note  the  two  opposing  t 
in   this   sentence,  which,  however,  are   sm< 
into  one  thought  by  the  process  just  descri 
Liberty  and  law  must  be  united  in  the  psy 
ogical  as  well  as  in  the  political  sphere.     I 
)ecome8  scientifically  free  only  in  following 
aw  of  mind,  just  as  the  citizen  is  free  on! 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land.     We  must  sec 
niversal    principle    workincr    i»»    — ' 
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fnr  ttsctf.  Ill  other  words,  it  is  self^legisliitive, 
like  the  free  natioa;  \in  government  i»  self- 
gOTernmeDt,  which  cousiitutes  the  liberty  of 
•oienco  0.6  well  as  of  the  Slute.  Otherwise  fiee- 
dotn  may  lead  to  anarchy  in  both.  Nor  again 
should  the  liiw  t»e  exlermil,  upplied  from  the  out- 
atJc  and  forcing  coiiformily  to  itself;  thus  we 
begin  to  feel  ibia  tyranny  of  system  which  is 
always  tbo  forerunner  of  rebellion  and  over- 
Uirow. 

So  wc  affirm  that  in  a  true  method  alone  can 
lb«  ecicDco  of  mind  find  its  true  freedom.  The 
Ego  is  unqnestionalily  liniit-trungcending  by  itii 
Terr  nuUiri!,  but  jiiHt  this  characteristic  is  wliut 
must  lie  taken  up  and  incorporated  into  its  pro- 
oeM.  It  pnsitii  ull  distinction,  limitation,  »|)ecial- 
iulioD  ;  then  it  reaches  beyond  thuse  and  returns 
to  itaelf  B8  the  source ;  in  this  way  it  js  the 
nelf-limilvd,  sclf-dilTcreDtinted,  self-determined. 
Hence  its  fondamontal  act  muntfests  the  law  of 
ilfl  freedom  and  not  its  frce<i<im  from  law; 
hencD,  too,  it  shows  not  dimply  nn  outward  ordur 
in  Psychology  but  a  self-ordering,  not  simply  an 
outward  ivntruint  in  morale,  hut  self-restrHint, 
U'»t  simply  iin  outwml  government  in  instttu- 
tions,  but  wlf -government.  Therein  the  exter- 
lulity  of  Uw  \»  always  moving  out  of  itsiOf  and 
becotnins  iat4;ro»l,  nad  the  tyranny  of  system  is 
perpptiinlly  wirrecting  itwelf,  through  an  inner 
■Oil  not  an  outer  revolntioo,  ibo  former  of  which 
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h-nuiiiicul,  he  is  a  psychological  despot  id 
Ibe  city  of  bis  science.  Paycbology,  however, 
will  lailnro  neither  (he  iioitrchist  nor  the  tyrant 
in  the  Ion;;  run  ;  its  true  adinini^tration  must  not 
be  ciiuitio  nor  (lespotic,  subject  nuiiher  I<>  ciipn- 
ciuua  freotlom  ni>r  to  inm  necessity.  Still  it 
'nu«t  have  both  freednm  aixl  necessity  in  their 
pn^itire  uiii>>n,  vrliitrh  it  (he  Psychosis, 

IV.  It  will  1)0  our  olijoct,  tliererore,  to  eschew 
tfao  tild  «xpoHit<>ry  methud,  an  far  at  we  may  be 
mblo.  (ho  miahod  which  inipui*()'  ilfl  disdnctious 
iotii  the  Bcience  from  (heoutHide,  and  thus  makes 
it  wholly  fepanitivfi,  unfroe  in  itH  movement,  de- 
termined cxtcrnully  by  the  capricious  Ego  of  the 
expositor.  This  separntive  stage,  wbicb  gives 
pvychoiogicnl  distinction^,  i^  indued  nccosdnry  to 
tho  science,  but  it  must  not  be  dragged  in  exter- 
nally,itmust  be  unfolded  thrnugh  the  inner  move- 
nii>Dlof  tlio  Hubji^cl-uiDtter;  ils  dislinctionH,  even 
when  valid  in  content,  ought  not  to  be  capricious 
ta  tbo  ordering. 

For  instance,  the  distinction  of  Intellect  into 
Sense' percept  ion,  Kepre^entutinn,  and  Thought, 
taken  externidly,  it  sopanitivc,  yet  (hey  niunt  l>e 
n  to  bo  one  prncesH,  which  is  ihat  of  the  Ego 
Hself,  Out  of  every  division  unity  is  to  be  re- 
ttored.  Sliil  the  divisive  net  must  be,  the  sepa- 
ration inlu  uctivities  or  iota  the  ao-callod  faculties 
Dnnoot  be  thrown  out  of  pMyclial'i<:y ;  but  wn 
Btut  not  stop  with  that,  we  mu>t  unify  the  mind. 


tins  process  of  iUelf  as  the  basic  i 
method.     Your  I^o  is  not  to  leaT4 
distingaishiog  itself  into  Sense-perc 
sentatioD,  and  Thought;  on  the  c 
always  to  come  back  to  itself  and  I 
process ;  thus  it  is  the  process  of  S 
the  process  of  Self. 

Y.  In  like  manner  the  scientific  i 
of  physical  science )  must  be  esche 
to  Psydiology,  specially  alien  to  the 
of  the  Will ;  in  fact,  it  notoriously 
Will  out  of  its  horizon,  having  no 
category,  whereby  it  can  account  for 
the  same.     For  this  reason  scientists 
are,  and  cannot  help   being,  determ 
be  sore  they  may  in  indiTidual  cases 
the  limits  of  their  vocation,  which, 
not  easy.     Beally  the   Kgo   has  to  i 
science,  science  cannot  account  for  tfa 

The  sdentificially  trained  man,  whc 
the  domain  of  Psychology  is  pretty 
oome  the  victim  €%f  ^*^ * 
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viotiDiizvil  by  bis  system,  especially  when  lie 
enters  a  ffitiritiia]  reitlm,  like  Ethics  bixI  Religion  ? 
The  cuential  point  is  frequently  lef[  out,  reiuuin- 
iog  proltflbly  unseen,  because  it  docs  fit  into  (he 
fore-ordnine<l  foimulftiiof  his  system. 

W«  (UHko  huoto  to  apply  the  same  criticism  to 
a  prc-estahlisbei)  metsphysicul  mvthoil,  which  vim 
proceed  just  as  externally  as  a  physical  method. 
Both  commit  the  same'iiiistako  though  coming 
rront  opposite  poles  of  thought.  Every  student 
will  feel  this  difficulty  sooner  or  later  in  the  case 
of  Hegel,  though  on  miiny  points  sympathetic 
with  the  great  thinker.  His  massive  terminology 
ii  Dot  infrequently  thrust  upon  some  domain  ot 
nature  or  spirit,  regardless  of  inner  development. 
The  result  is  n  tyranny  of  system  which  affects 
the  free  rciKier,  Boiiiowtuit  as  German  militarism 
affects  the  free  citizen. 

Still  we  shall  have  to  re-nffimi  llmttheEgo 
most  have  a  syHtem,  if  it  is  to  have  u  science; 
but  this  system  is  to  be  its  own,  self-derived,  not 
takeD  from  physicitl  or  mftaphysicul  systems 
external  to  it  and  hence  alien.  The  system  of 
Psyoholopy  must  be  a  free  one,  generated  out  of 
the  Ego  by  itself  and  iniposod  iipun  itnelf  through 
ttaelf.  TbuB  the  free  system  can  become  the 
aystem  of  freedom,  and  can  unfold  and  formu- 
Iste  tho  Will,  whose  esi<cncc  is  just  this  freedom 
iir  aelf-determi nation. 

60  the  danger   of  tiystcni  U  great,  but  the 


but  kc  n:^  z^?c  m^^ii  c«i  t&e  opposite  exKn 
tfusk  of  £<*ct2a^  nd  of  ^  :»3rit«flt  —  a 
mrad  waica   lixtiii  90  mndi  1  ■iim  iiiw  1 


In  Ibib  bitH>k«  lkef«for««  w«  skill  kvre 
leiii«  ackI  ikH  £iil  to  Bukifr  A  strict  me  €#  i 
lb«  vtMTV  «>i>j<iect  of  $aidi  at  srstiMi  k  to  mci 
onk^r^  and  to  &>nBaUle  tW  nhuilaift  freed 
th^"   K^v     IVrfect  offdier  vwted  witk  ak 
fre<N)oai  H  tbt^  kkiil  ^trtTea  fbr«  thoogk  doal 
often   uaatuicKNl:  still  tbe  eSbct  is  soomI 
eveu  if  uii;!Lttc\>K^ttL     Wkeoever  the  tiipl 
heiviu  «»uii4v\Yi^l  kecomes  bonfessoiBe,  foi 
THUi)^iu^«  i(  m^  bi^  th«  f;iak  of  tbe  natbor. 
oiU0liui^  it  i$  tb^t  %>f  tbe  reeiler;  the  ex 
iou  miiv  ^t  $ttlli^  ;iiqU  nedianied,  not  mi 
10  foruH  of  thinking  tuid  to  tbiaking;  o 
Tmi  lu^Y  uot    b^  gtvmi  to   nnder^tnnd 
Hk0  \X  t^x  bv  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  render^  n 
ucliou  it  i«  10  fu^  all  thi^  formulntkHi 
^  |nu\*  AOtivilY  of  ^--  " 
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Ego,  till  the  latter  brings  them  back  into  tho 
proucw  nf  itaelf  by  an  original  fiat  of  its  own. 
Tliis  ia  the  render's  part,  whicb  do  bonk  can 
give  bim,  howover  mucb  it  may  stimulate  him ; 
hi*  »(!lf-aclivity  rau'^t  come  from  bimselT,  this 
being  just  what  malies  him  an  Kgo. 

Syetem.  then,  is  not  to  be  abolished,  in  spite 
of  much  fniDtic  declamation  against  it,  but  it 
mnat  be  elovnted  into  a  eysteni  of  freedom. 
Especially  is  this  requirement  imperative  in  u 
;  on  tbfl  Will,  whose  essence  is  the  eelf- 
mlned. 
1.  Very  intense  in  certain  quarters  is  the 
protest  against  the  old  faculty-psychology.  But 
tb«  protcttters  themselves  will  always  be  found, 
sooner  or  later,  using  its  divisions.  The  truth 
u,  we  must  have  division,  the  faculties  so-called  ; 
pqiially  certain  is  it  that  we  must  see  the  mind 
as  one  «nd  a  process.  Hence  the  strong  demand 
is  for  a  method  which  will  give  both  sides  and 
give  them  together  —  the  separative  and  the 
unitary;  a  method  which,  in  speoiulizing  the 
mind,  reveals  iU  oneness.  Wo  are  not  going  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  faculty-psychoUipy.  which  is 
a  genaiae  evolution  of  the  ages;  still  we  must 
supplement  it  by  a  prucetliire  which  will  coun- 
teract Ita  divisive,  analytic,  scattered  character. 
The  Psychoais,  righlly  seen  into  and  applied,  it* 
JDteaded  to  furnish  all  the  divii^ion  one  wants 
and  all  the  aoity  one  wants  x  indeed  it  employs 


—  > 


^^longs   primordially    to  t 
stage  of  the  Ego,  as  we  shall  soo 
show;  still  in  this  separation  there 
process  of  mind,  which  is  also  pr 
method.     The  Will,  though   it  be 
must  come  back   to  itself,  and  th 
determined,  too;  both  belong  to  its 
and  the  procedure  which  leaves  out 
other,  either  the  Determined  or  the 
mined,  or  leaves  them  in  an  unreconi 
sition,  must  be  pronounced  inadequate 
In  the  present  book  we  shall  have  to 
edge  the  old  faculty-psychology  in  i 
sphere ;  indeed  we  cannot   well  help 
since  from  it  is  derived  quite  the  sue 
psychological  nomenclature.     One  of  il 
the  word  Will  itself,  as  distinct  from 
we   cannot   well    abolish   the   languag 
science,  which  is  indeed  the  growth  o1 
is  inwoven  into  the  very  tey*^^''-**  -" 
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process  which  gives  full  varidity  to  both  sides. 
This  process,  as  already  stated,  is  the  method  of 
the  present  work,  explicitly  formulated  and 
employed  in  every  portion. 

VII.  We  cannot,  therefore,  bring  ourselves  to 
give  up  theoretical  Free  Will;  just  as  little  can 
we  think  of  surrendering  practical  Free  Will,  as 
realized  in  moral  conduct  and  in  the  institutions 
of  civilization,  specially  in  the  State.  The  de- 
nial of  inner  liberty  involves  the  denial  of  outer 
liberty;  if  there  be  no  theoretical  ground  for 
individual  freedom,  there  is  no  such  ground  for 
political  freedom.  The  latter,  indeed,  springs 
from  the  former,  as  its  eternal  life-giving  source. 
A  discussion  of  Free  Will  is  not  purely  a  speculat- 
ive play  of  idle  minds;  in  these  days  man  cannot 
think  irrationally  and  act  rationally  ;  thought  and 
action.  Will  and  Intellect,  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  find  their  complete  harmony  and  reconcili- 
ation in  the  deed.  A  free  country  rests  upon  a 
Free  Will ;  a  conviction  of  the  excellence  of  free 
institutions  comes  not  out  of  a  belief  in  an  en- 
slaved volition.  Determinism  means  absolutism 
in  some  form ;  assuredly  it  cannot  be  realized 
into  the  works  of  liberty,  which  signifies  the  self- 
iletermined.  So  in  this  inner  realm  of  Will  one 
can  fling  his  banner  to  the  breeze,  inscribing  on 
it  the  famous,  all-compelling  word,  and  '*  shout- 
ing the  battle-cry  of  freedom." 
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The  reader  uatiirally  tries  to  reaci 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  fundamental 
Will.  Let  him  bring  before  his  mil 
plest  action,  he  will  be  aware  of  a  ^ 
out  of  himself,  a  separation  within  an 
of  himself  into  an  object  of  some  sor 
the  primal  manifestation  of  Will;  t 
Will  divides  itself  through  its  own  inh 
inative  power  of  selfhood,  and  carrie 
into  an  action,  which  is  diff****^***"  ^ 
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rtvcr  intothc  object,  btit  just  in  ?uoh  a  neparaLion 
aiitl  ohji'ciiryiiig  of  itself,  it  rvmiiiris  truly  itself. 
In  euch  no  act  ttio  Egn  is  originul,  indeed  self- 
orifjtRKlive  nnd  \»  Will. 

Wben  I  reacli  forth  my  hand  to  pluck  &  Quwer, 
there  is  a  going  forth  of  me  out  of  tnyself,  and 
A  reeliKiiig  of  myself  in  an  action  ;  yot  I  remnin 
one  with  inyaolf  in  that  action  ;  if  I  divide  within^ 
■nd  project  myself  into  pluL-kiiig  tlic  flower,  I  am 
the  inner  division  nnd  the  outer  deed.  It  is  trae 
tbst  what  I  do  ih  different  from  myself,  yea,  I 
make  niyoelf  dilTcrent  from  myself,  gtitl  this 
diff«rotice  U  mine,  \»  my  Ego,  or  a  stage  of  its 
process. 

Here,  tlien,  we  are  trying  to  penetrate  to  the 
fuDdaiiK'Dtal  fact  of  tho  Will.  We  mny  now  aee 
It  tn  be  the  stugo  of  sopiiratton  in  the  proceaa  of 
the  Eg»,  tho  second  grand  phase  of  ita  move- 
mrat,  which  baa,  In  the  complete  scieiu-eof  p!iy- 
fhology,  two  other  stagt-s — •one  going  before, 
wbtcti  ■■  Fci4ing,  and  one  coming  after,  which  is 
Intellect.  The  Ego  as  Will  is,  therefore,  primor- 
dinlly  sepamlive,  and  thin  characteristic  it  nJIl 
uunifcKt  thriiti}*h  all  lit  devclopinent,  which  UUi 
Iw  set  forth  in  the  fnUowing  treatise.  Herein 
lies  ila  contru-t  with  the  nplicre  of  tho  Intellect, 
wtiii'h  is  eD>t-ntiully  tho  return  or  tho  third  stage 
of  the  E;;o,  though,  of  coarse,  there  ia  no  intel- 
lection without  volition.  We  are  iicvor  to  forget 
thitt  svory  el«g«  bus  in  it  implicitly  idl  stages, 
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tbe  primordial  separation  of  the  Ego  whereby 
tb«  Utter  p)i!?se9  fnim  potentiality  lu  renlity. 

The  Will  is,  therefore,  tbe  Ego  aa  self-pro- 
jecting—  iho  EfTo  mnkinr;  itself  different  from 
tUcif,  or  milking  itaelf  just  the  different,  which, 
however,  is  still  itself.  Object,  other,  outer, 
external,  dtflcrent,  nreull  iurmt)  going  Imck  to  iho 
Will  u  thia  primary  profesa  of  thu  Ego.  The 
Will  id  the  wo  rill -maker,  creator  of  all  things,  the 
origin  of  nil  origination. 

And  now  we  mtiat  mention  a  word  which,  in 
the  present  book,  will  be  the  muin  category  to 
he  tpplied  to  the  Will.  Thia  is  ihe  word  deter- 
mine with  its  derivatives.  As  previously  d*- 
•cribed,  Ihe  Ego  a«  Will  mukca  itself  object, 
other,  different ;  it  plueeit  a  boundary  line  within 
itaelf  upon  itoelf;  it  limits  itself,  Sxes,  defines 
it»elf;  thin  is  what  we  shall  name  determine. 
Terminus  was  the  old  Roman  God  of  boundaries  ; 
tbat  people  of  the  Will  (the  Roman)  used  him 
melaphoncnlly  in  the  act  of  determination.  The 
preposition  tie  seems  to  imply  that  the  old  God 
WM  an  active  Will-power,  and  direoled  from  his 
■lito  the  Will  of  mortals;  ho  is  the  might  which 
governs  volition.  A  family  of  words  U  horn  of 
Ihe  parent  —  determiniwj,  determtni'd,  wideter' 
minfd,  at-lf -determined,  and  B  number  uf  pthers. 
Especially  we  shall  employ  that  airditml  expres- 
the  Will  delerminet  ifnelf  in  many  ru1;itionSi 
for  just  thai  i»  tbe  inherent  character  of  the  Ego 


J  ^^  wt3ii  lo  mention  here  t 

possible  ambiguity,  which,   in    the 
guage,  accompanies  these  terms, 
for  instance,  /  am  determined  to  do 
ordinary  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  d< 
is  not  the  signification  above  given, 
something  moves  me  to  the  act,  an 
determined  to  project  myself  outwai 
tion  puts  the  stress  rather  upon  scl 
tion   than  upon  determination,  and 
Ego  more  in  its  active  condition  than  ii 
The   word    detettninism^    however, 
this  passive  condition  of  the  Will,  the 
being  determined  by  a  motive  or  son 
external  to  itself.     Both  meanings  ar 
English   usage.     Moreover   the   root 
words  self-determined    and     self-det 
which  suggest  by  their  very  form  the 
well  as  the  innermost  process  of  the  \ 
indeed  furnish  the  pivotal  thought  o 
and  itfl  wrifi'^ 
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jcct,  Itut  its  very  destiny  is  to  become  object. 
But  when  ia  it  completely  object  P  When  it  baa 
realized  ileelf  in  no  existenoe  which  is  also  Will, 
and  furthermore  ie  ii  Will  which  wills  juat  this 
realization  of  Will.  That  '\s,  the  end  of  (he  Ego 
M  Will  i»  to  ]Hit  itself  io  its  tot:il  process  into 
the  world.  This  form  of  the  Will,  which  is  the 
altimato,  we  ehnll  ■"■'O  Inter  to  be  that  which  goes 
onder  the  Dame  of  Instilutional  Will.  The  throe 
stages  which  oonatitule  the  Will  nnil  its  world 
nnke  the  three  graixl  diviaions  of  the  presont 
work,  and  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Psychological  Will,  and  its  world. — 
Psychic-. 

II.  The  Munil  Will  nnd  its  world. —  Ethics. 

III.  The  Institutional  Will  nnd  its  world. — 
Institutions. 

The  ground  nf  this  distinction  is  not  to  be  seen 
ftilly  till  the  end  of  the  book,  which  proves,  or 
ought  to  prove,  the  beginning.  The  hist  chapter 
properly  mediates  and  vindicsites  the  first  chap- 
ter; ilill  we  have  to  begin  with  the  first.  A 
abort  detcriplion  of  each  of  the  above  divisiona 
we  may  send  out  in  advance. 

I.  The  Psychological  Will  treats  of  the  purely 
paycbical  tiide  of  the  Will,  and  its  world  is  the 
inner  one;  it  is  the  Will  n«  subjective.  The  Ego 
beholds  ita  iDternul  proGexs  as  Will,  nnd  develops 
ibr  oamo  into  all  of  its  aclivitics,  each  of  which 


.  ^.  .lie    ff  111,  or  me 
ing  itself  as  Will  through  its  owr 
which   act    is   itself  Will  in  its   pi 
From  this  stage  the  Will  unfolds 
stage,  in   which   it   determine:)  its* 
Self-determined,  or  the  Free  Will  ^ 
its  end  and  content  the  Free  Will, 
call  the  pure  idea  of  Freedom  as  ps}' 

II.  The  Moral  Will  takes  up  this 
ohical  idea  of  Freedom  and  seeks  to 
human  conduct.     The  E^o  as  Moral 
ideal  End,  to  the  pursuit  of  which 
and  transforms  all  its  activities.     The 
vidual   endeavors  to  make  real  in  th 
of  his  actions  the  Free  Will  whose  gi 
is  just  the  realization  of  Free  Will. 
be  moralized  through  and  through  I 
End,  which  is,  in  general,  that  freedo 
always  securing  and  realizing  freedom 

Not  Pleasure,  not  Happiness,  not  e 
olence  is  the  foundation  of  moral  ob 
the  true  content  of  the  Will  in  mon 
Free  Will  w^--*^  ' 
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in  bis  free  inner  world  renlizing  himself  in  bis 
outer  acts,  Still  in  tlie  present  realm  of  moral- 
ity 1  he  Free  Will  is  subjeclive  and  individual; 
next  it  Qiust  brcoino  objective  and  uniTursiil. 

in.  Tbe  Institutional  Will  i^  the  Free  Will  as 
exisient  in  the  worl<l,  not  only  realized  in  indi- 
viiluul  conduct  (which  i^*  the  fact  of  the  Moral 
Will ),  hut  actualizi'd  in  an  i>bjci;|  which  in  itself 
aFr«.  ^yill,  and  that  loo  a  Free  Will  which  wills 
Frco  Will.  Such  an  object,  existent  as  a  Free 
Will,  WB  call  an  Iiialitnlion,  and  the  whole  cycle 
nf  Inntitulions  wi'  unnio  (he  Institutional  World, 
u  State,  Family,  Church,  etc.  Each  of  these 
we  ahall  find  to  bo  in  easenco  u  Free  Will  not 
only  actualized  but  also  a<-tu:iliziii<^  Free  Will. 

Naturally  the  meaning  of  these  terms  must  bo 
deTciiipod  in  the  courno  of  the  following  work. 
Hvre,  however,  wo  m:iy  note  one  or  two  dia- 
tioctioRA.  The  Free  Will  rvalizea  itself  in  indi- 
viduul  conducrt,  and  calU  forth  the  moral  ephere ; 
Uio  Free  Will  actualizes  itself  in  an  objective 
cxiatenoe  anil  calU  forth  the  institutional  sphere. 
We  liii<!ht  also  say  that  the  Ego  as  Free  Will 
tAjctiifiea  itAelf  la  an  action,  but  objectivate» 
HmU  io  an  Imttitution. 

Such,   then,   i«  the  general    outlin<?,   or   the 
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primul  P-yohosis  of  the  task  l>eforo  i 
we  ffiiiy  append  some  observationD. 

1.  Tbe   above   tbroo    stages    show, 
Wni  as  potaatial  or  subjective,  which, 


Hero 


fir«t,    the 
unfolded 
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of  itself,  nnd  wills  Will,  wills  itself  specially  in 
the  institutional  world,  which  is  thus  the  realm 
of  true  freedom. 

3.  It  is  Fichtc,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who 
hns  most  distinctly  seen  und  expressed  this  con- 
nection between  the  second  or  separative  stage 
of  the  Ego  and  the  Will.  (See  his  Science  of 
Ethic^^  translated  hy  A.  E.  Kroeger,  published 
by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Lon- 
<ion.)  The  act  of  consciousness,  in  which  the 
Ego  makes  itself  object  to  itself,  is  with  Fichte 
an  act  of  Will:  **  I  become  conscious  of  myself 
only  on  condition  of  becoming  conscious  of  my- 
self us  willing"  (p.  25).  Another  sentence  may 
he  transcribed:  **  Only  in  so  far  as  I  find  myself 
willing,  do  I  find  myself^  and  in  so  far  as  I  find 
myself  I  necessarily  find  myself  willing"  (p. 
27).  But  Fichte  had  no  developed  Psychosis, 
though  he  certainly  knows  of  and  expresses  the 
threefold  movement  of  the  Ego.  He  could  never 
get  over  K.-int's  Thing-in-itself  (Ding  an  sich)^ 
from  which  he  was  hurled  back  into  his  own  sub- 
jectivity, the  infinite  flux  of  the  spirit,  out  of 
which  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  bring  any 
permanent  form. 

Fichte  has  little  constructive  genius;  he  mean- 
ders around  in  his  Elgo,  through  its  darkest,  most 
subtle  passages,  and  finds  many  a  hidden  gem, 
yet  all  seems  to  close  up  after  him,  as  if  his  road 
Uy    through    water.     Herein    he  is  the   direct 
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uie  pbilodophic  world. 

4.  The  Will  has  a  very  import 
most  important  place  Id  the  phila 
penhaaer.     The    inner   energy  wl 
itself  in  all  appearance  is  Will,  nco 
mechanical,  chemical,  vital    forces 
nomena    of    volition.     Schopenha 
this  Will  with  the  Kantian  Thing-ii 
for  Kant   and  Fichte   lay   beyond 
knowledge,  was  anknown  and  unkm 
Schopenhauer  claims  to  have  discove 
this  Thing-in-itself  is,  and  it  is  Will, 
itself  is  Will  and  Will  only.     •     • 
innermost  principle,  the   kernel    of 
particular  and  likewise  of  the  whoh 
in  each  blind- working  force  of  Nat 
as  in  the  deliberate  action  of  man." 
hauer's  Die  Weli  aU  WiUe  und  Vc 
131,  ed.     Frauenst&dt. )     In  contnt 
is  Representation  (Image,  Concept 
lung)^  which  is  object  as  such  or  th< 
of    Will   in   tho   «. 
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in  the  purely  subjective  limits  of  the  latter,  but 
he  does  not  trace  and  apparently  does  not  see 
with  distinctness  the  source  of  the  Will  in  the 
process  of  the  Ego,  which  Fichte  does  on  the 
whole. 

5.  The  most  influential  work  on  the  Will 
which  America  has  produced  is  that  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  which  he  called  A  careful  and 
strict  Inquvy  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
According  to  E/lwards,  Will  is  merely  the  power 
of  choosing,  *^  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses 
anything."  Such  is,  then,  our  only  freedom, 
but  even  this  is  jeoparded  in  the  proposition 
*•  that  the  Will  is  always  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive."  Thus  Edwards  has  in  him 
the  dualism  of  the  Will  to  start  with,  and,  as  far 
a8  we  can  see,  he  is  totally  unable  to  get  rid  of 
it  in  spite  of  his  labor.     But  of  this  later  on. 


PART  FIRST. 

The  Psychological  Will. 

This  Part  embraces  the  first  of  the  thi 
eral  divisioDs  of  the  present  work,  and  t 
the  psychical  element  of  the  Will  taken  b; 
That  isy  we  are  now  going  to  look  at  t 
simply  as  a  mental  activity,  not  in  its  n 
institutional  aspects ;  we  shall  regard  its  i 
process  rather  than  its  external  works, 
these  may  be  drawn  upon  by  way  of  illus 
The  complete  movement  of  the  Will  as  psj 
with  its  inner  or  suhi'^^^'* 
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of  itself  into  externality,  thereby  making  itself 
something  real,  a  thing  or  object  of  some  kind. 
Thiiiactof  the  Ego  separating  itself  within  itself 
we  have  called  iU  determination,  which  still  fur- 
ther divides  itself  into  a  multitude  of  forms  or 
special  activities,  yet  all  of  these  have  the  one  fun- 
damental form  or  activity.  Now  the  Ego  in  the 
Psychological  Will  is  going  to  examine  and  to 
order  according  to  its  own  inner  principle  (which 
18  the  Psychosis)  the  forms  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined either  throuirh  some  outer  stimulation  or 
through  its  own  native  energy.  This  we  may 
call  the  immediate  stage  of  the  Will,  being 
regarded  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  its 
externalized  reality  in  works  and  actions.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Will  must  act,  to  be  Will;  but  the 
Psychology  of  the  Will  is  the  Ego  as  Intellect 
beholding  the  Will  in  action  and  identifying  the 
same  with  itself,  namely  with  the  Ego.  So  we 
have  a  science  of  Volition  in  which  the  Ego  con- 
templates the  Will  as  a  phase  of  the  subjective 
Self,  and  arranges  the  same  according  to  its  own 
process. 

The  Psychological  Will,  being  itself  Ego,  and 
being  contemplated  and  ordered  by  the  Ego,  will 
reveal  the  inner  movement  of  the  latter,  so  often 
referred  to  as  the  Psychosis.  This  first  stage  of 
the  Will,  subjective,  in  a  sense  potential,  must  be 
seen  oonittructing  itself  internally  according  to 
Hi  OWQ  Uw,  wbiob  will  show  its  leading  propor* 


^ ^     VTA      lUC     VT  111 

O/nceptJon.     The  Ego  truly  cone 

wb^D  it  crested  the  Will,  as   the 

ei»»erice.     The  Ego  as  Will  has  in 

create  the  Will  by  its  own  inner  ai 

acribe  the  process  thereof.     Since  tl 

moving  of  the  Ego  from  within  to  ^ 

projection,    or    indeed    self-prodnc 

movement   is  to  be  seized  and  nnf 

Psychosis. 

IL  The  will  as  determined,  or  the 

Will.     The  movement   or  the   deter 

not   wholly   from  within  to   without 

Ego  to  externality,  but   likewise  frc 

to    within,  from  the  external   stimu 

response  of  the   Will    in  doterminat 

external   stimulus   may   be  physical 

may   be  a  sensation,  emotion,   idea; 

outside  of  the  special  movement  of  the 

is  set  a-going  by  it.     This  is  the  real 

ration  between  the  movement  of  the  ^ 

stimulus,  content  or  purpose. 
IIL  TKo  T?^-    '•-• • 
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Will,  of  netunlity,  which  reaches  its  culmination 
in  the  institutional  worM  (Family,  Society, 
State)  which  is  Will  willing  Will,  and  which 
therein  returns  to  the  Will  within,  completing 
the  round  and  finishing  the  total  work  of  the 
Will. 

The  immediate  stage  of  the  Will  shows  it  as 
determined  from  within  itself;  the  separative 
stage  shows  it  as  determined  by  something  out- 
side, something  different  from  itself,  by  a  world 
not  its  own;  the  third  or  redintegrative  stage 
shows  it  as  determined  by  is  own  world,  which 
it  has  called  forth,  and  which  wills  the  primal 
Will. 

The  Psychological  Will,  accordingly,  deals 
with  the  Psychology  of  the  Will.  We  may 
also  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  Freedom 
and  Necessity  of  the  Will  are  simply  forms  or 
phases  in  the  total  process  of  the  Will. 

The  Psychological  Will,  accordingly,  has  three 
stages  or  divisions,  which  have  been  above  set 
forth,  but  which  we  may  emphasize  by  briefly 
repeating  their  captions. 

I.  The  Conception  of  the  Will. 

II.  The  Determined  Will. 

III.  The  Free  Will. 

The  reader  is  not  to  forget  that  these  three 
stages,  apparently  so  divided  up  and  separated, 
are  leally  one  process,  which  the  Ego  is  also  to 
gra'^p.     This  development    may  also    be  named 


SECTION  FIB  ST'-'  CONCEPTION  OP  THE  WILL. 

The  aim  is  at  present  to  conceive  of  the  Will, 
to  generate  it  in  one  thought.  Let  the  reader 
grasp  the  following  statement  and  verify  it  in  the 
laboratory  of  his  own  mind :  the  Ego,  conceiving 
itself  as  Will,  has  to  be  Will  in  that  very  act,  it 
wills  itself  into  being  through  Conception.  The 
thought  is  subtle,  yet  fundamental,  and  must  be 
held  fast:  the  true  Conception  of  the  Will  is  its 
creation  through  the  original  fiat  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Conception  is,  in  general,  that  act  of  the  Ego 
whit*h  calls  forth  the  object  conceived,  creating 
the  same  anew  spiritually;  it  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction, or  a  product  of  external  generalization, 
but  a  genetic  thinking  of  the  thing  in  hand.  It 
is  Conception  in  its  present  sense,  which  seizes 
the  inherent  creative  process  of  the  object,  mak- 
ing itself  one  with  the  ^'ame,  identifying  that 
process  with  its  own. 

In  fact,  all  thought  worthy  of  the  name,  in 


^yjiut3  into  being  through  the  power 
You  cannot  think  of  Will,  without  w 
very  act;  you    must  will  to   think 
think  Will;  you  must  create  the  proc 
can  have  it  and  behold  it. 

Ad  inner  verification  is  the  only  f 
for  this  Conception  of  the  Will.     Let  t 
then,  repeat  to  himself  and  verify  w 
Ego,  conceiving  Will,  is  Will  in  that ' 
Conception.     The  Ego,  in  conceiving  \ 
example,  is  Will;  only  the  Conceptic 
stress  upon  the  house  or  object  conc( 
now  the  house  (or  external  object)  mi 
out,  and  the  Ego  must  whirl  buck,  a 
and  seize  its  own  act  as  its  object  or 
You  must  conceive  yourself  oonceivin 
act  is    the   primal  separative  act  of 
(Will)  grasped  by  the  mind  (Intellect) 

Will  is  primarily  the  separation  within 
when  the  latter  projects  itself  into  an  i 
Conception  of  the  Will  is  that  same  Sc 
ing  itself  in  the  pure  abstract  form  of  i 

Turning  the  matter  over  once  more, 
see  that   fundflnno«f«»""  *^      ^ 
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tbo  germ  (if  tbe  Will  and  its  world,  tbe  unilal 
creative  fact  nul  of  which  will  evolve  all  the 
forms  of  the  Will  herealtor  developed. 

WhpD  Ferria  ennceived  of  hia  huge  wheel,  he 
firat  bad  the  gpnomiivo  ptiuciple  in  bis  luitid, 
lb«a  bia  Will  cloibod  his  coDception  with  reality, 
traoafortning  it  fmin  the  ide:il  into  the  actual; 
tba  wheel  turned  around  in  bi»  brain  ere  it  began 
to  revolve  in  the  world.  But  now  you  are  aeok* 
log  to  conceive,  not  of  koiiic  product  of  the  Will, 
but  of  the  Will  itself,  whoue  reality  is  just  its 
Conceplion  in  Ibc  present  case,  and  whose  Con- 
ception itt  its  reality. 

The  Ego  as  Will,  accordingly,  utters  itself, 
projects  itself  an  object ;  the  ttpuci^il  word  applied 
here  \<t  dfltrfHtni-.  That  is,  tbo  Conception  of 
Ibe  Will  is  tliv  Ego  dutermiiiing  itself,  going 
through  its  procee>s,  its  self-activo  powvr.  Here, 
thca,  w«  shnil  hiive  the  Psyobosii*,  tbe  inherent 
activity  of  the  Ego,  ns  Will,  beholding  and  going 
through  its  inner  movement,  before  taking  up 
IDto  lb«  witmu  tbo  external  world. 

I.  Tbe  Ego  HB  Will  Mi  tbe  Undetermined. 

II.  Tbe  Ego  as  Will  \h  the  Determined  and  the 
Delormining. 

III.  The  Ego  aa  Will  is  the  Self  determined. 
8uch  are  the  three  ^ta^es  of  tbo  conoeptive 

Will,  which  are,  however,  hut  one  movement, 
»howing  tbo  fundamental  process  of  the  Ego. 
Yrt  Ibe  whole  xphere  of  the  Will  o«»cntiiilly  he- 


wiinin  itself   in  the   basic   act   of 
characteristic     remains    thronghoui 
sphere.     Still  the  act  of  Will  is  jus 
total  process  of  the  £go;    the  wh 
present  in    the    smallest   mental    a 
conception  of  the  Will  is  just  the  pre 

I.  The  Will  as  undetermined  is  i 
diate,  unrealized  stage.     The  infant  1 
which  has  not  yet  determined  itself 
tent,  but   which    soon   begins   its    i 
infantile  Will  is  undeveloped,  a  potc 
say,  merely  the  possibility  of  all  det( 
which  is  to  be  unfolded.     But  the  mi 
has  also. many  possibilities,  which  are 
izing    themselves,   passing   from   the 
into  the  actual.     Around  all  that  we 
vast    fringe   of  what   we  may   be; 
world   of    the  Undetermined  envelop 
termined   on  every  side,  quite   to  in 
unrealized  Will   always   remains  far 
the  realized. 

Here  we  mav  t^-^*--  -' 
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however,  h  only  a  negative  freedom.  But  the 
Ef;o  aa  Will,  oven  ia  negatioo,  is  sometliing  de- 
lermined,  is  still  (letermiDing  itself  in  that  very 
act.  and  la  thus  the  Determined. 

Itlduod  iho  Juhereiit  muvomcot  of  the  Undeter- 
mined, when  brought  into  the  process  of  thought, 
shows  itself  becoming  the  Determined.  Tbut  ie, 
it  i«  determined  as  the  Undetermined,  wherein  it 
j{eU  its  special  determination,  and  ao  becomes 
the  Determined.  The  Will  cannot  remain  unde- 
lenninod,  else  it  were  indeed  no  Will ;  its  very 
essence  is  determination,  it  must  be  the  special 
not,  the  Determined. 

n.  The  Ego  as  Willis,  accordingly,  the  Deter- 
mioed;  it  must  sepamte  itself  wilhia  iind  go 
forth,  it  must  utter  or  outer  itself,  in  order  to 
be  active,  which  is  to  be  itself.  This  primitive 
direniptioii  is  that  of  the  Ego  making  itself  ob- 
ject; tile  act  of  consciousness  involves  Will,  ia 
indeed  the  first  Will;  the  separation  into  subject 
and  object  on  thn  part  of  (he  Ego  is  the  root  of 
all  volition. 

Moreover  thi.-!  sepnnilion  of  the  Ego  aa  Will  is 
Ui«  condition  of  external  possession  and  mastery ; 
I  most  get  nut  of  myself  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  cro  I  can  h.)vc  anything.  Nay.  ere  I  can 
have  myself,  I  must  take  possession  of  myself 
in  similar  fAi>bion;  I  must  make  a  division  within, 
1  ihorcby  determine  myself.  All  action  is  the 
paasing  from  the  undetermined,  undivided  Ego 
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this  process  of  self-determioatioD.  The  simplest 
deed  bus  such  a  movement  coiled  up  in  it  as  its  very 
germ  and  generative  principle ;  the  Conception 
of  the  Will  has  herein  finished  its  round,  or  cycle. 
For  this  Conception  is  the  Will's  originative 
movement,  its  very  procreation;  Concepti(m 
must  show  the  £go  generating  the  object  which 
it  conceives,  and  is  what  the  philosophers  have 
called  speculative. 

We  may  seek  to  grasp  the  present  thought  by 
some  other  designations.  The  Will  in  Self-de- 
termination has  now  attained  individuality,  which 
involves  the  going  forth  of  Self  and  the  coming 
back  thereof,  self-assertion  and  self-concentra- 
tion.  The  Determined  is  now  completely  itself, 
since  it  is  also  the  Determining;  it  i:§  no  longer 
something  outside,  something  alien  or  oilier^  but 
the  movement  of  the  Will  itself. 

Moreover,  the  three  stages  just  designated  may 
be  taken  as  so  many  forms  or  definitions  of  free- 
dom. The  Undetermined,  which  is  without  any 
limits  or  determinations,  is  a  freedom  which  is 
empty,  without  content,  a  mere  possibility.  The 
Determined  is  double:  it  may  be  freedom  (as 
caprice)  or  may  be  servitude ;  a  man  may  deem 
himself  enslaved  unless  he  can  do  just  this  and 
nothing  else,  or  have  just  this  and  nothing  else  ; 
that  is,  unless  his  caprice  is  satisfied,  he  is  in  a 
prison.  But  the  true  and  complete  Will  is  not 
the  Determined,  but  the  Self-determined  ;  in  all 


^^•••viuiiig  else. 

The  Conception  of  true  Freedom  is 
the  total  process  of  the  Will,  not  the 
terminate  Will  which  is  without  limit  < 
not  the  capricious  or  the  enslaved  i 
Will ;  it  is  that  Will  which  determines 
mined,  or  negates  the   Negative,  yet 
remain  negative  in  such   an  act,  but 
positive  just  therein.     The  Will  has  i 
a  negative  power,  and  is  by  certain  phi 
grasped  purely  as  negative,  destructi^ 
view  is  the  basis  of  pessimism.     The  C< 
of  the  Will  must  rise  out  of  this  negat 
that  in,  must  negate  the  same;  thus  its  n 
jri  Moeu  to  bo  a  positivity,  and  the  Deter 
the  universe   is   found  to  rest   upon   t 
determined. 

Huuh  U  the  movement  of  the  Will  as 
tlon  I  it  is  a  Psychosis  with  its  threefold 
and  must  be  so  grasped.  Freedom  is,  tl 
a^  Psychosis  also,  at  least  concrete  Fr< 
■uoh|  hence  comes  the  diffi/*"'*^-    " 
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though  it  b'.ts  iiri'ived  at  Belf-dGtermiDfttioii,  tliis 
U  aa  yot  inlernal,  not  reKlized,  not  nctunl  in  the 
world.  It  ia  the  acorn  but  not  yet  tbo  ouk-  The 
JDOcr  process  hne  i>cen  revealed,  which,  however, 
finda  itself  limited  and  dcterminud  anew  by  an 
external  world ;  this  is  the  great  outer  realm  of 
llie  Undotoriniued  (by  the  Ei:o),  wbiob  must  be 
maatered  by  the  Will.  The  Ego  aa  Will,  having 
already  mastered  itself,  trainforming  its  own 
4lel«rminateness  into  the  Self-determined,  must 
next  proceed  to  tranaform  tbe  whnle  realm  of 
externality  into  tbe  Self-doterraiaed,  thus  oloth- 
i(^  itself  with  a  world  as  its  garment. 

Herewith  wo  puss  into  a  new  sphere  of  the 
Will,  the  snphere  of  the  Determined  Will,  or  De- 
terminism. But  in  that  sphere  wo  are  to  keep 
in  mind  the  Conception  of  the  Will  which  has 
rcToaled  that  the  being  of  the  Will  must  have  an 
nDdctermined  (potentiiil)element,  that  the  being 
of  tbe  Will  must  have  a  dutermiiieil  element, 
that  the  beini;  nf  the  Will  must  have  a  adf-deter- 
nined  element, and  moreover  must  have  all  three 
rlemeDts  in  one  process,  otherwise  there  is  no 
Will. 

Here  we  shidl  give  u  warning  in  regard  to  the 
luo  of  the  word  Undetermined,  which  has  two 
different  aspects  or  relations.  There  is  an 
undetermined  Kgo,  as  just  set  forth ;  then 
there  is  an  undetermined  world  outside  of 
thfl  Ego.     This  external  world  we  call  undeter- 


i 


. .    «ur  f^^%   whkli   is   also   Ih 
befoiv  :i&uch  deiermimlion.     Th 
a  phH:^  of  IVtermiiMiiioii,  or  of 
WilU  A^  we  shall  $e>e  later  one 
Impulse,  in  which  the undetermin 
lates  the  uodetennined  Eso  to  c 
or  to  act. 

This  nomenclature  may  be  a  litt 
to  the  student  at  the  be^nning,  a^ 
tui'e  is>  be  it  chemical,  mathemat 
sophioal ;  still  it  is  the  onlj  war  to  e 
with  any  d^niteness*      So   let  tl 
patient  in  this,  as  he  has  to  be  ic 
matters  of  learning. 

Ot^^rtHMtioHS.  Some  general  n 
may  add  to  the  preceding  deTelopm< 
disoiirsive  way. 

!•  The  treatment  of  Conception 
longs  to  the  Psychology  of  the  ! 
which  reason  we  have  sought  to  u 
some  fullness  in  another  place  ($e< 
and  the  Pisychosix  ** 


jt  •»f» 
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fltsget),  which,  however,  as  stages  of  the  volitioniil 
process,  have  their  own  niimes  —  the  Undeter- 
mined, the  Detcrmiaed,  the  Self-determined. 
Still  the  two  fiets  of  tormB  have  aud  must  have  a 
certain  degree  «f  interchartgenbleiieas;  so  we 
sbaJl  hear  of  the  Universal  Will  (as  abstract  or 
undeteriniocil),  the  Particular  Will  (us  s|keciBt 
or  determined),  and  the  Individual  Will  (which, 
being  a  return  to  the  fir^t  stage  with  a  content, 
M  the  concretely  Universal  Will,  or  the  Self- 
delermioed).  Conception  goes  back  and  seizes 
the  primal  ori^nation  which  underlies  the  whole 
inovcmeat  of  Iho  Will. 

2.  The  Ego  art  conscious  Intellect,  or  as  sub- 
ject<objflct,  has  its  direct  correspondence  with 
ibu  Ego  as  Will.  The  Ego  us  determining  is  the 
•abject,  the  Ego  us  determined  is  the  object;  the 
Ego  \*  anion  of  the  two,  is  Hubject-objcct  us  the 
complete  process  of  conscioiisnesa;  in  like  rauQ- 
ner  thcE^o  is  the  union  of  the  Deterraioing  and 
the  Determined  as  the  complete  process  of  the 
Will,  which  is  the  Self-determined,  as  just  un- 
folded. Again  we  may  note  that  the  primary 
separative  act  of  the  consciouB  Ego  tnvulvoa  Will 
an  much  R«t  it  docs  Intellect. 

3,  As  this  last  point  portuins  to  the  unity  of 
lolcllect  and  Will,  which  has  an  important  place 
in  the  hixtory  of  Thought,  wo  may  expand  it  a 
little.  Tbia  unity  goei  back  to  the  simple  net  of 
ooaaciooiines.t,  the  first    SL-puration    of   the    Ego 


TUt     WILL    AXD    ITS    WOSLD. 

Lat-tf,  anil  the    lookiDg   at    itaelf.     Which 
«>lh  »  Uoiiig  and  »  seeing,  both  volitioDsl 
l;«>llectiial  or  practical  and  theoretical,  in 
Xhut  \».  Will  aud  lotelleot  iu  their  primal 
i.     All  separation,  distinction,  differentia- 
ve»  iiVirnliuQ.  are  fuDdaiuentallr  of   and 
t)  thu  Will ;  the  E^o  making  itwlf  object, 
)•  il*olf.    i»  volition.     Xot    withont  some 
tin*  Will  b<>en  regarded  as  the  destrojer, 
vil  iif  tlio  iwywiiical  universe,  but  that  is 
<  wMo  of  ii*  character, 
t  wo  l>«lu>M  Itolh  Will  and  Intellect  evolv- 
niinolv.i-*  fn>m  (ho  first  act  of  oonsctoos- 
iii'l  i<f>n!4littitiu^  with  Feeling;  the  primary 
■.-.is  t.f    iW  K^,  and  therein   starting  to 

aoiraspTtos  op  tub  will. 

m«Dt  is  seen  to  be  bd  iaherent  and  necessary 
element  of  the  Will,  though  it  be.  the  source  of 
all  fiuilude,  along  with  evil,  puin,  and  m>ga- 
tion  genoraily.  The  Bmldhi^tic  Will  propoi^ea 
to  solve  the  prolilctn  hy  simply  wiping  out  (hid 
second  stage  uf  the  Will,  and  thuu  iindermiuing 
ihe  complete  volitional  act  in  its  very  gorm.  As 
Will  nuoessarily  springs  from  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness, whereliy  the  Ego  determines  and 
Gnitixca  itself,  the  Buddhistic  religion,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  Suite  and  attain  the  inliuitc, 
which  is  God,  has  at  last  to  get  rid  of  Will  itself, 
and  ftlso  of  conscioiisuess.  This  final  act  of  the 
Will  is  its  own  nogutiou,  and  lands  the  individual 
into  the  will-leas  and  the  unconscious,  which  is 
the  Nirvana. 

The  Buddhist  has,  accordingly,  his  form  *of 
renunciation,  asceticism,  murulisui;  he  roots  out 
desire,  he  defies  sulTering;  he  mortifies  the  flesh; 
ho  wilU  to  get  rid  of  the  Will  to  live,  not  by 
suicide,  for  that  dues  not  slay  tho  soul,  or  even 
the  Will,  but  by  slowly  undoing,  Ihrongh  a  life 
of  religious  discipline,  tho  seiniralive  stage  of 
oonsciousneSB,  which  is  also  Will.  lie  tries  to 
■wivo  bifl  problem,  not  by  passing  through  the 
third  Bingo  (the  Self-determined)  but  by  a  lapse 
back  into   the    Undetermined  and  Unconscious. 

5.  Wo  must  see,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present 
nphere  of  conceptive  Will,  wo  are  not  only  con- 
scious of  the  act  of  Will,  but  that  we  cannot  bL- 


4COCII,  must  know  itself  as  Will  ju 
knowing.  Here,  in  the  first  step, 
to  will  are  together  in  the  one  1)1*00 

Indeed  the  expression,  act  of  cons 
in    itself  the  above   mentioned   t^ 
well  as  the  process  oat  of  the  same, 
an  act  (Will,  separation)  ;  secondly 
act  the  Ego  is  conscioad,  which  inv 
turn  to  self  and  the  recognition,  wi 
one  is  not  conscious.     Thus  I  canno 
self  without  willing  to  know  myself. 

The  idea  of  causality  must  be  look 
at  this  point.  The  £go  as  Will  is  th< 
ality,  which  is  thence  transferred  to 
body  and  to  mind.  Will  is  the  primo 
energy,  cause,  law;  it  is  also  selec 
natural  selection,  and  is  the  fundame 
pie  running  through  quite  all  the  ca 
Natural  Science. 

6.  In  strong  contrast  with  this  in 
Conception  is  the  outer  environment 
is  placed,  and  whiri^  ^ 
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a  thousand  channels  poars  in  upon  me,  h'ke  wheat 
into  a  hopper,  and  I  am  to  grind  it  over,  and 
throw  it  out  of  me  into  actions.  The  passing 
view  may  make  me  laugh  or  weep;  the  clanking 
of  chains  may  cause  my  organism  to  respond 
with  a  shiver ;  thus  I  am  acted  upon  by  an  outer 
world,  which  drives  me  to  act;  I  am  determined 
to  be  self-determined.  For  unless  my  organism 
were  self-moved  it  could  not  be  moved  to  move 
itself.  A  stone,  for  instance,  can  be  moved,  but 
cannot  be  moved  to  move  itself.  Through  the 
outer  body  and  its  stimulus,  the  Will  becomes 
outer  or  uttered,  a  reality  in  the  world.  The 
Will  as  Conception,  however,  is  the  Will  not  yet 
real,  not  yet  determined  to  the  outer  act ;  it  is 
still  the  germ.  But  the  Determined  Will,  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  has  its  outer  Deter- 
minant, its  inner  Determined,  and  the  resultant 
action. 


8BCTI0K  SSCOND"  TBS  DETE. 

We  are  now  to  conceive  of  it 
placed  in  an  external  world  whic 
from  all  directions.     Whence  com 
world?     A  very  important  qnesti* 
be  answered  here ;   at  present  we 
take  for  granted  this  external  worh 
as  Will  put  into  jt,  into  its  hea 
Such  are  the  two  fundamental  pr 
of  Determined  Will. 

But  we  may  say  that  the  great 
external  world  is,  in  its  present  rel 
pel  the  Ego  as  Will  to  freedom, 
purely  ideal  Conception  of  the  Wi! 
sidered  is  to  be  made  outer,  real,  1 
determined  by  nature  to  be  sel 
nature  fnrooo  ^ —  ' 
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words  of  this  cai)tioti  —  the  words  delerttiined 
and  Wm.  They  are  id  thought  opposed  to  each 
other  and  thus  express  the  complete  ilmilisna  and 
coiitrudiction  of  the  preitcat  sphere;  thU  cootra- 
dictioD  bari,  hnwever,  to  ho  uiitted  in  the  one 
process.  Tlie  two  (lermnnent  fiiotora  are  tbe  de- 
fermined  and  the  aiflf-determined,  both  of  which 
must  be  present  in  any  expo^itioii  of  the  topic 
before  us,  which  is  often  culled  Freedom  of  the 
Will  and  quite  as  often  Doterminitmi,  according 
to  the  bias  nf  the  expositor.  We  sliiill  try  to  give 
duo  validity  to  both  elementti,  whicb  may  be 
combined  in  the  expression:  I  am  determined  to 
bo  srlf-dHfiiHtnedt  which  is  the  futidumental 
Btatemcnl    of    iho    Detertniiied    Will. 

In  the  previous  section  tbe  leading  fact  \h  that 
the  Ego  a«  Will  hits  determined  itself,  or  is  tbe 
BiRipIc  Self-determined,  which  lies  in  the  primor- 
diiil  Dcl  of  coDKciousness.  Bill  tbe  E;;o  now  finds 
itHelf  in  an  external  world  and  henco  finds  itself 
determined  from  the  outride,  by  nature.  In  Con- 
ception, unjust  treated,  it  knew  Itself  as  internally 
free;  but  in  the  present  ajihere  it  begins  to  find 
itself  unfree,  limited  on  many  sides.  8uuh  ia 
tDdeed  tbe  scistion  which  faces  it  throujihout  this 
secoDcl  atage,  truly  the  separative  one,  being  that 
of  thu  Determined  Will,  whose  wbolv  e^ort  and 
moremeol  will  bo  to  get  rid  of  its  owd  inner 
cnnlradiction. 

Tbe  Will,  uccorilingly,  must  proceed  to  make 


miernally,  ideally  free,  in  the  p; 
Conception ;  now  its  process  is  t( 
so.       It   has  conquered  its  own 
nateness  as  subjective  Will ;  now 
determination,  conquer  this  new 
nateness,  must  make  the  same  its 
become  a  reality ;  what  is  other 
taken   up   and  transformed.      Th 
Will,  accordingly,  has  as  its  end  ti 
of  its  own  determinateness,  the  fr 
the  Determined,  when,  of  course, 
longer  Determined  Will,  but  Free 
is  the  end  toward  which  we  have  i 
with    certain    intricate    labyrinths 
through  on  our  path. 

We  have  here  introduced  the  ii 
ment  of  end^  which  in  one  form  < 
stay  with  us.  The  universal  end  o 
to  transform  the  world  which  is  c 
different  from  it,  into  its  own  detci 
impresses  upon  all  externality,  beinc 
nal  to  the  samo  ^^ — 


I 

I 

^^1      flower 
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detern)ioe<],an(l  so  determiDe  tbe  external  object 
o»er  against  itself  by  its  own  end,  and  therel»y 
make  the  aatiie  a  part  of  its  dniuain.  Such  is 
the  realization  of  the  Will,  the  end  being  carried 
oat  and  made  objective;  thus  the  grand  end  of 
the  Will,  even  hs  determined,  is  to  realize  itself, 
to  viodiciite  ita  freedom. 

It  will  be  obvinus  why  tho  present  sphere  has 
been  the  great  battle-field  between  the  two  eets 
of  opponents  on  the  suliject  of  Will,  who  com- 
raonly  are  known  under  the  names  of  Deter- 
mtnista  (or  Necessitarians )  and  LibertHrians. 
Both  flidea  have  ground  for  their  arguments, 
each  can  claim  a  part  of  the  process  of  the 
Detfrmtoed  Will,  but  neither  aeems  to  gel  hold 
of  the  total  process,  which  is  the  true  siilvent  of 
the  difficulty. 

The  Determined  Will  is,  in  the  first  place. 
Will ;  that  \»,  it  has  the  power  of  origination,  of 
Mif-sctivity,  else  indeed  we  could  not  call  it 
Will.  Yet  it  is  also  determined,  is  moved  from 
without,  herein  we  behold  the  contradiction 
which  lies  in  all  Determinism.  There  must  be 
the  primordial  art  of  sol f-sepa ration  of  the  Ego, 
else  there  is  no  Will;  still  this  primordial  act  of 
tbo  E^>.  which  is  its  self-detcrmiiialion,  is  made 
to  function  from  no  external  source. 

These  two  elements  wo  find  inthe  simplest  act 
of  Will.  I  reach  forth  my  hand  and  pluck  a 
flower:  the  prurience  of  tho  object  Htimulatus  me 


^».KUttlt^      *******  H*" 
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while  tho  third  is  the  variable  ouo  iinil  churacter- 
iMi*  the  special  sphere  of  liii|)ulse. 

II.  Deinre;  tho  Ego  us  Will  is  ilotermined  to 
be  Belf-detcrmincd  through  the  Detei'tuiiied. 

Lrt  Ihe  student  note  again  the  ihree  fiictnrs, 
two  of  which  me  pennatietit  and  belong  to  tho 
total  Biihero  of  Determined  Will,  while  the  vari- 
able fuct^r  is  whut  IrttDsrurma  this  sphere  into 
Desire. 

III.  Choice;  the  Ego  hh  Wilt  is  determined  to 
bo  Hoi r-dvtflrmiofd  through  the  Self-determined. 

tlera  again  the  formula  iet  seen  to  contain  the 
two  porniTiueDt  factors  of  Determined  Will, 
while  the  third  fiu'tur  U  viiriiible,  and,  united 
with  the  othtT  two,  constitutes  Choice. 

Noto  the  movement  in  all  three  divisions,  as 
well  an  through  all  three,  eince  thus  the  struc- 
tural chnrncter  ofthc  Will,  its  architectural  prin- 
ciple, ia  brought  out  into  strong  relief,  aa  it  is  the 
builder  Hud  the  built. 

Such  are,  then,  the  three  atagea  ia  the  pro> 
eeu  of  the  Delerniincd  Will  —  Impulse,  Desire, 
Choice,  Obwrve  that  in  this  sphere  two  factors 
ore  roostsnt,  both  of  which  are  embraced  in  the 
rialemcitt  already  employed:  Tho  Ego  as  Will 
i«  determined  to  dftcrmine  itself.  Here  are  the 
Determined  and  the  Self-iletermined  interlocked 
M  it  were  in  one  act  of  thcmght,  being  the 
aforc»aid  constant  factorp.  But  the  third  factor 
is  the  variable  one,  and  la  whut  hriniis  forth  Ihe 
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tbe  (letermiiiiog  priDci|)lc,  in  ttiut  whicli  deter- 
mioes  the  Ego  to  be  self-determined,  which  pro- 
cess, we  miiy  again  remind  the  reader,  ia  three- 
fold, tbe  very  movement  of  the  Ejro  as  Will,  a 
tmet  already  developed  under  tbe  Conception  of 
ibe  Will  in  Su-ction  First. 

Pcrbapii  a  word  may  he  here  in  place,  giving  a 
KaMiD  for  the  rather  stiff  formalism  of  the  pre- 
codingcxposilion.  The  Will  hususlroDgmerhim- 
ical  pide,  it  is  indeed  the  mechanical  phase  of 
tbe  mind  as  such,  being,  as  it  wore,  tbe  machine 
thereof,  the  working  principle,  which  must  go 
tccording  to  an  order.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  Will  is  also  the  mncbinc-muker  snpremely, 
first  of  all  originiting  itself,  or,  as  wo  say,  self- 
determining.  So  it  is  the  machine  which  ulti- 
mately makes  ail  macbines,  and  even  has  to  make 
Itself  u  macbiue-muker.  Tbe  rigid  mecbunical 
working  of  a  Ircntise  on  tlio  Will  is  derived  really 
from  tbe  tbeme,  nnd  must  at  luui^t  bo  sympathet- 
ically accepted  hy  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
ponetratc  to  the  soul  of  iho  matter. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  impatience 
vzprcBScd  in  these  days  at  such  "  mctRphysicul 
ju^glt^ry,"  But  impatience  is  not  the  attitude  of 
Ihe  fuir-roinded  mnu  toward  anything,  nor  is  it  a 
very  good  foundation  for  criticism. 

Jfole.  This  seems  to  bo  the  best  place  to  insert 
I  on  a  subject  which  naturally  rises  in  the 
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it  i»  tielcrtuincd.  But  I  kaow  that  my  individual 
Will  did  not  make  this  material  object  aa  deter- 
mined; what  did?  It  must  have  been  aDother 
Ego  as  Will,  lliu  Diviuo,  Uoiversul  Will  us 
absolutu  Sotf-delertnination,  veritably  the  Will 
of  the  Universe.  This,  as  E^'o.  us  Belf-coiiBcious- 
neMd  or  self-object ificatioo,  must  determine  itself 
u  oilier  to  itself,  as  the  Dctorroiiied.  The 
Divine  Kgo,  tbe  Will  of  tlio  Universe,  also  dif- 
fereDliatvH  itself,  it  has  difTerence  wilhin  itself 
lud  so  is  different  from  itself,  just  in  tbe  pro* 
cess  of  its  owD  Self.  Tbe  Divine  Person  is  the 
center  and  the  circumference  of  all  things,  both 
separately  and  in  unity.  The  Universal  Will  aa 
the  absolutely  Self -determined,  mu^t  posit  tbe 
world  as  tbe  Determined.  This  is  the  world  into 
which  the  finite  human  Will  is  born,  and  through 
which  it  must  unfold  and  get  itself.  The  ohar- 
aeteristio  of  such  a  world  is,  therefore,  the 
[>etermiDMl  completely  and  absolutely,  it  is  tbe 
Dclorminod  of  God  himsidf. 

Moreover  since  it  has  been  determined,  created, 
produced,  it  bus  just  this  capacity  in  it  as  funda- 
mcDtal,  it  is  capable  of  being  determined,  created, 
produced.  That  which  is  determined  by  the 
Divine  Will  must  be  determinable,  is  indeed  just 
the  iletermioable  in  tbe  Universe;  tbat  which  be 
crcatea  must  be  absolutely  croatable.  So  it  fol- 
lows tbat  the  itxtenial  world  is  permeable  to  tbe 
Will  through  tbe  divinely  creative  act,  it  must 


You  have  really  to  will  God's 
in<^  this  piece  of  rock  into  a  grin 
in  it  your   Will.     The  rock  is 
created   object,  is  a  Determine 
say,  or  by  nature's  Creative  Will 
change  its  form  and  purpose, 
anew,  your  Will  creates  it  over,  i 
responds  to  your  Will  by  its  ver 
is  the  being  determined  by  Will, 
ifies   himsolf  in   the  world,  so 
yourself  iu  this  fragment  of  Hi 
il  ovor  through  your  Will  into  a 
doing  so  you   {vi^rform  afresh  h 
you  havo  to  will  his  Will  in  maki 
fabric  of  vour  hai^ls.     Xot  con 
suv>h  w-ork :  si  ill  wii«<v»  vv^u  follow 
WilU  lh<^  wal^nal  wwUd  bo  abs 

makv'  ibj^t^  >a-hJkUxvsr  W  its  transf 
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We  may  note  here  in  passing  that  not  only  can 
you  make  a  grindstone  for  your  own  purpose  out 
of  the  God-given  material,  but  you  can  make  an 
image  of  the  Divine  Giver  of  the  same  in  his 
creative  act.  When  man  makes  out  of  the  stone 
the  divine  maker  of  the  stone,  he  has  risen  to 
the  realm  of  Art,  whose  supreme  function  is  to 
reveal  through  the  senses  the  divinely  Creative 
Ego  unto  mankind.  This  Universal  Will  making 
the  world  is  also  made  over  by  the  human  Will, 
which  thus  becomes  Ailist,  Poet,  Thinker,  ac- 
cording to  the  material  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  works  and  embodies  its  conception  of  the 
Divine. 

It  was  a  famous  saying  of  Malebranchc  that 
we  must  see  all  things  in  God ;  in  a  like  signifi- 
cance it  must  be  declared  that  we  must  d<>  all 
things  in  God.  As  all  our  cognizing  is  a  re-cog- 
nizing, so  all  our  doing  is  a  re-doing.  The  mate- 
rial object  before  us  drives  us  anew  to  will  God's 
Will ;  a  divinely  determined  world  determines  us 
to  be  self-determined.  The  Supreme  Will  is 
also  the  Determinant  and  the  Determined,  which 
latter  is  the  world,  through  whose  mastery  wo 
ri**e  into  a  unity  with  the  Divine  Determinant, 
with  the  act  of  the  Supreme  Will  world-creating. 
But  we  have  to  overcome  or  rather  re-create  the 
Determined,  even  if  it  be  the  divinely  Deter- 
mined, in  order  to  attain  our  spiritual  heritage, 
our  freedom. 


»eir-<Jetermined,     limit-transceDdin, 
the  struggle  of  life  and  liberty  be 
have   to  transform    the    Determine 
be   the  divinely  Determined,  by  d« 
anew,  so  that  I  be  not  externally  ec 
but  be  liberated  from  it  through  i 
Wherein  we  see  that  the  grand  des 
is  not  only  to  be  free,  but  to  make  h 
to  create  his  freedom  every  day  fron 
mined. 

But   such    a    work    is   a    process, 
labyrinthine,  yet  transparent,  orderec 
izable.     Specially  it  is  the  process  o 
have  called  the  Determined  Will,  tb< 
which  we  shall  now  pick  up  again. 

I.  Impulse. 

I  am  passing  through  the  forest,  of 
see  a  dead  limb  of  a  tree  dropping  c 
me.  I  make  a  spring,  or  at  least  I  dc 
diatelv.  witH'^"*^  --^ 
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movement  without  my  own  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. In  the  nno  CHae  I  am  reached  through  tho 
s>cD»e  of  sight,  iu  the  other  through  tbo'acuao  of 
lieuring;  in  both  cases  I  am  auid  to  have  an 
Imimlse,  which,  in  the  im^tancea  just  ^iven,  is  a 
sen'iational  Impulse,  a9  will  he  hereafter  seen. 

Iq  dodging  the  bullet.  I  am  moved  hy  an  oh- 
ject  coming  from  the  outer  world  ;  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  seniling  the  hullet  which  moves  me  to 
Id.  This  outer  world,  hy  mo  undetermined,  is, 
therefore,  the  determinant  of  my  act;  I  am  im- 
pelled to  move  (to  determine  myself)  by  somc- 
tbiog  over  which  I  have  no  control.  Or,  to  stiite 
tlie  formula  of  Impulse,  fhi'  Efjo  «.i  Will  is  detfr- 
mintd  to  be  nflf -deter mined  hi/  the  Undelemiined . 

Bill  ImpuUe  has  in  itself  a  process,  it  is  not 
•ometlliiig  absolutely  fixed  mid  crystallized.  At 
first  the  Ego  as  InipnUe  bus  its  determinant  in 
the  outer  world,  but  its  whole  movement  is  to 
get  bold  of  tbia  external  determinant  and  to  con- 
trol the  same.  ImpnUe  is  seeking  to  master 
iUelf.  Though  it  be  tho  very  nature  and  defini- 
lioo  of  IiiipuUe  to  have  its  determinant  outside 
of  itself,  still  it  it  impelled  to  control  itself 
iberein  ;  Impulse  impul^cly  seeks  to  master  Im- 
pnUe.  This  fact  we  shall  illustrate  more  fully 
later  OD. 

Let  tbe  student,  tben,  grasp  and  tiring  before 
bi«  miod  the  real  character  of  Impulse :  it  is  a 
battle  bctwecD   tbe  organism    (or   the  organic 


iiiiiil  :  tluM)  thiM'o  will  bo  the  strug 
I  wo  hidoM,  tho  organism  seeking 
oiiti^r  (Intorminant  within  itself;  ; 
will  Hiilly  forth  out  of  the  organi: 
tnrniil  world  and  attempt  to  ge 
du(4M'tninant  in  tho  latter*s  own  fi< 

TliUM  the  cycle  of  Impulse  is  coi 
or/j^aniMin  or  tho  organic  Ego  is  at 
hy  tho  determinant,  but  it  sweeps  b 
noiitroU  tho  determinant,  when  ti 
IinpiilHo  in  brought  to  a  conclusion 

I)y  tho  organic  Ego  we  mean,  ii 
Nttlf-dotorminod  as  vital,  as  anim: 
It  Ih  tho  lowest  form  of  Will,  the  i 
Htruto  thoroof,  absolutely  necessary 
iiing,  but  Homothiug  out  of  which  t 
riHo  more  and  more  toward  freedoi 
liiiH  Molf-movoment,  having  the  pow 
tion  within;  to  this  extent  it  is  se 
and  IniH  Will,  in  common  with  all  a 

Wo  rocolloct  that  iu  the  primal  ( 
thn    Kiro  as  Will     ♦»'- 
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In  gcncrui,  we  iiiuv  llieii  say  thai  in  Iinpiilso 
the  nmielermincd  world  Jotermines  the  uiideler- 
roiped  Ego  to  (ietermipe  itself.  The  whizzing 
liiillot,  filming  from  the  ouUide,  hence  nut  de- 
tertnin«-'d  by  me,  determines  me  to  dodgo,  to  an 
net  which  spriogi*  from  my  orgnnic  ability  to  de- 
tcrmino  myself,  A  tree  cnnnot  impuUively  dodgo 
or  make  a  movement  from  wilbto  outwards  by  a 
change  of  place.  Thuti  iho  outer  or  undetermined 
world  (in  general  here  c:tlled  the  Undetermined) 
miivoa  the  Conception  of  the  Egn  ua  Will  (see 
p.  41)  til  it8  prucGtis,  tlint  is,  dotermines  the 
undetermined  Ego  to  bo  self-determined,  which 
statement  contiiina  the  three  factova  of  tbc  Cod- 
ccptioii  of  the  Will  (Undetermined,  Determined, 
mid  tbuSulf-dfltoriuined).  Note  curofully  in  the 
present  sphere  of  ImpuUe  that  the  uiidftermined 
World  i<  not  lo  bo  confounded  with  the  vmleter- 
mineil  Ego,  hut  that  llie  two  are  brought  together 
n>t  opptisilo))  and  produce  through  the  organism 
tbn  phenomenon  of  ImpuUn. 

The  organic  mochuni;§m,  which  Impulse  btinga 
into  play,  is  made  up  mainly  of  three  part^:  the 
HcnKtry  and  motor  nerves,  and  iheir  union  in 
tbe  cerebro-^piniil  center.  The  Htiniulation  from 
the  outer  world  ia  received  by  the  sensory  nerve 
ijf  a  ^enso  organ,  it  carried  to  tho  cerebro-(>pinat 
center,  and  then  ia  transfeired  to  the  motor 
ncrvo,  which  moves  some  muHcle  of  the  organ- 
ism.    In  tho  caae  of  dodging  the  bullvl  there  wiia 


termiDism,  two  factors  are  constaE 
is  variable,  and  has  the  movement 
sis.     Still  this  third,  the  Undete 
itself  difference,  and  will  influen« 
various  ways;  or,  to  revert  to  the  ' 
formula,  the  Ego  as  Will  is  detc 
self-determined  by  the  Undetermi 
modes.     These  modes  of  the  Und 
fluencing  the  Ego  we  shall  try  to  ore 
in  which  we  may  again  behold  the 
the  generative  principle. 

There  will  be,  accordingly,  three 
process  of  Impulse,  which  are,  brit 
as  follows: — 

I.  The  primary  stage  is  simple 
pulse,  10  which  the  organism  is 
itself,  and  which  executes  itself  in: 
response  to  the  stimulating  world 
termined  by  me).  This  stimul 
determines  the  different  ways  ir 
organic  Impulse  may  be  excited. 

But  this    fltimnlno  /»«-  -•  -^ 
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wbivb  (leeks  to  prevent,  aeg'ite,  inhibit  the 
sliraulas  coming  from  the  stimulating  world  (the 
Uatletermined  by  me).  It  is  still  an  Impnise, 
which,  however,  seeks  to  inhibit  im  ImiMiUe ; 
tbu9  Impulse  divides  within  itaelf  and  turns 
aguin^t  Impulse,  Lence  this  is  the  Bepiirative 
stage.  When  ImptiUo  can  not  only  negate  Im- 
paltte,  but  control  it  aa  well,  we  have  reached  a 
DrW  KtH^e;  from  the  negiitive  Mastery  of  Ira- 
piilsei  wo  have  come  to  the  poiiilive,  which  is 
next. 

III.  The  third  stage  of  Impulse  i^  the  Mastery 
of  IiiipuUe,  tberefure  a  kind  of  self-mastery,  in 
which  the  Impulse  is  to  ctmlrol  Impulse.  This 
is  M  rotuFn  to  positive  or  active  Impulse,  but  not 
in  its  first  immediate  form ;  it  has  now  within 
itself  the  power  of  self-inhibition.  The  stimu- 
Uting  world  has  in  the  present  stage  roused  the 
proccKJi  of  Impidso  to  muster  IinpuUo ;  or,  the 
externally  detcrmiRing  world  rouses  the  organism 
(ortbe  organic  Ego)  to  n  kind  of  sol f-determi na- 
tion. 

The  Mastery  of  Impulse,  therefore,  means  the 
Mastery  over  Impulse  by  Impulse;  Impulse  is 
both  the  niHctvrod  and  the  master,  or  the  self- 
mastered.  Note  tlia  process  in  it:  (1)  the  im> 
mediate  (irgnTiic  Impulse ;  (2)  the  inhibition  of 
the  immediate  Impulse;  (3)  the  Impulse  which 
is  bolb  executive  and  inhibilive  and  hence  self- 
oontroliiog.     This  last  alngo  is  often  deemed  not 


^<..iuu9  luusc   nave  oi 

put  down  Impulse. 

Still  we   should  observe  thi 
threshold  of  a  new  transition  a 
transition  out   of  Impulse   int* 
the  Ego  as  Impulse  is  the  det 
pulse*  inhibiting  it»   or  calling 
manifestly  getting  out  of  the  8| 
determined  by  the  figo,  into  thi 
the   £go«    whereof  the  treatme 
At   present  we  shall   develop  t 
pertaining    to    the   subject    in 
Impulse. 

The  fundamental  thous^ht  of 
tained  in  the  statement :  The  Sii 
undeiermined  at   the  starts  is  d^ 
seJ/^deiermined  through  the  Unde 
reader  is  often   inclined   to  ask 
formulation »   which   is  hard  to 
sounds  like  a  jingling  rigmarole? 
of  the  phraseology  and  he  will 
words  interlink  in  meaning  and 
ing  through  both  the  process,  its 
as  its  difference. 
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statemenU.  The  latter  niiiy  be  called  a  rhetorical 
or  poptilnr  etiitpment,  intelligible  to  everyl>o<3y, 
while  the  former  ia  a  tecbaical  Htatemeiit, 
intended  for  e  Btrict  suieatific  treiiliiieiit  of  the 
•abject. 

Kow,  if  nne  ii  plainer  tban  the  other,  why 
Dot  take  the  pluioer?  Because  the  formuluted 
statemeat,  though  more  difficult  at  first,  links 
together  into  unity  the  whole  subject-matter 
tbrcKJgh  ita  toruid,  while  the  popular  etiitemeat 
lenres  out  tbo  nexus  which  19  given  by  the  nomea- 
dalure.  The  oomnion  root^word  ilelfrmine  utters 
the  oneness  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  Will, 
while  its  prefixes  and  Buffixvfi  express  the  varied 
differentiation  ia  the  samo  uphere. 

I.  The  Sr^t  ttage  is  Organic  or  Executive 
ImpuUe,  ill  which  the  Ego  ua  Will  ia  stimulated 
or  deterraiued  to  a  movement  or  action  immedi- 
ately ihrou^^h  un  affection  of  the  organism,  which 
tany  receive  its  i>timulus  from  wtthia  or  from 
without  itaelf.  The  execution  is  immediate,  not 
inhibited ;  or,  tbo  motor  discharge  lakes  place 
without  any  intervontion  of  the  conscious  Ego. 
The  undetermined  world  outtiido  thua  passes 
ibmugh  the  body,  and  determines  it  to  Im|)ulsea 
of  various  kindu  ;  dnublk-^s  every  stimulating 
object  Ntiri  the  Will  to  Mome  form  of  re-action, 
which,  coming  from  the  seaseo,  '\»  often  called 
HUSO- motor. 


1.  We  may  first  take  notice 
ments  of  the  corporeal  organism 
which    seem  to  come  and  go  i 
chick  in  the  shell  is  found  to  b 
foetus  in  the  womb  has  its  strug 
in  its  play  moves  from  such  ac 
which  is  a  necessity  of  its  growtl 
must  be  continually  transcending 
is.   The  young  of  all  animals  sho^ 
almost  tireless  yet  apparently  purp 
the  organism  being   driven   to  at 
itself.     But  such  activity  is  not  p 
physical  body  must  realize  itself, 
ally  determines  the  Will  to  such  s 
The  total  organism  has  in  itself  a  si 
produces  the  impulse  to  pass  fro 
state  to  its  reality ;  it  proceeds  c 
matically,  self-moved,  to  fulfill  it^ 
organism. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above 

the  stimulating  object  and  the  stin 

complete  unity,  not  separated  int 

and  internal  stimulus.     Thp  r.^^- 
1 —    '^ 
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tiOD  of  »e1f-coD3ciousnGSd.  But  this  uaity  is  only 
a  ^rm,  implicit,  UDcooscious,  immediate,  which 
19  next  to  bo  seen  separatiag  within  itself,  und 
ihtriehy  unfolding  into  a  new  stage. 

2.  Herewith  we  come  to  whiit  may  be  called 
Svniul icinul  Impulse,  whltth  la  Impulse  deler- 
miDoi)  through  sensation.  The  eepumtion  ia  now 
marked;  the  stimulating  object  and  the  stimu- 
lated orgnuism,  which  gives  a  sensation,  are  (he 
two  distinct  eletnentg,  which  determine  to  the 
impulsive  act.  An  external  world  impinges 
upon  the  senses,  which  in  turn  impel  the  action. 

St-nsatianal  IinpuUe  has,  nccnrdingly,  for 
its  stimulus  nut  the  tutul  orgimism,  but  some 
specialized  part  of  it,  ^ume  sense,  which  is 
stimulated  by  something  external.  Every 
temtatiou  taken  up  by  the  body  bus  probably  a 
motor  effect  or  respunee.  P;.t  an  object  into  the 
band  of  the  infant,  it  will  contract  and  clutch; 
the  sensation  at  that  part  rousea  the  immediate 
response.  The  new-born  babe  starts  to  breath- 
ing at  once,  doubtless  through  the  fresh  stimulus 
of  the  air:  the  sunligbt  will  draw  its  eye  ;  it  will 
melt  aod  swallow,  if  something  be  held  to  its 
Up.. 

Sooh  immediate  responaes  of  the  organiam  to 
Dolus  are  often  callod  reOcx  actions,  which 
rftbout  the  intervention  of  a  conscious  pur- 
The  eyelids  uhut  unconsciously  when  a 
titow  i»  seen  duaoeuding;  the  movement  is  an  im- 


^^lo    a  seDsaiion   st 

external  object.  In  this  case  tl 
acts  through  Impulse,  which  t 
motive  power  is  not  its  own,  but 
side  of  itself. 

As  the  human  body  is  a  vast 
tions,  so  it  is  also  an  outlet  of 
movements,   which   fact    indicat 
variety  of  Impulses.     Touch,  th 
sense,  ha6  its  motor  counterpart,  a 
sense  has  its  special   movement, 
nerve  may  bring  in  a  sensation  a 
nerve  may  carry  out  a  motion,  b 
sion  of  one  into  the  other  is  psyc 
of  Will,    even   though   it   be  son 
involuntary.     Such  an  act  of  Will 
which  is  a  determination  through 
mined. 

Very  simple  is  the   case  of    th 
itself  in  water  to  wash  away  an  ii 
cle  of  dust.     But  Impulses  have 
become  complex  in  their  srround 
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decently ;  still  further,  1  have  had  a  leudeDcy  to 
forget  just  this  little  duty,  and  have  been 
coiD|)elled  to  make  a  special  resolve  of  this 
kind:  First  of  all  brush  your  coat.  Thus  many 
experiences  and  thoughts  may  lie  unconsciously 
between  a  Sensation  and  an  Impulse. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  latent  sensation  or 
a  chain  of  latent  sensations  may  help  determine 
the  Impulse.  The  real  sensation  starts  a  chain 
of  latent  ones,  which  at  last  determine  the  act. 
Thus  our  Impulses  become  often  very  compli- 
cated, and  our  immediate  outer  sensation,  stimu- 
lating inner  latent  sensations,'  brings  about  a 
remote  reaction. 

3.  Emotive  Impulse  we  name  the  next  phase 
of  Organic  Impulse  in  general.  Not  only  an 
outer  sensation,  but  an  inner  one  also  mav  have 
a  motor  reaction.  Such  an  inner  sensation  is 
that  of  hunger  or  thirst,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  location  in  the  organism,  and  determines 
the  Will  to  activity. 

In  Sensational  Impulse  we  saw  the  sensation 
becoming  internal  in  the  form  of  latency,  which 
latent  sensation  requires  to  be  stimuluttd  and 
started  by  an  external  sensation.  But  now  the 
inner  sen^^ation  reqnires  no  external  stimulus; 
there  is  felt  a  lack,  a  breach,  a  defect;  some- 
thing is  wanting  in  hunircr  and  thirst  and  in 
appetite  generally.  This  inner  sensation  moves 
the  Will  to  supply  the  deBciency,  thus  begetting 


wim  itself. 

Thus  we  have  passed  in  review 
of  Organic  Impulse,  as  determi 
of  its  stimulus — the  automatic 
and  the  emotive.     In  the  latter 
found   the   stimulus   to   be   a  < 
moves  the  Will  that  it  be  suppli* 
deficiency  be  excessive,  there  set 
tion  of  the  organism  called  pain 
a  new  stimulus  followed  by  a  u( 
like  manner,  in  a  sensation,  if 
excessive,  there  results  pain,  or  i 
agreeable.     The  prick  of  a  pin  pt 
an  impulsive  reaction,  but  the  st 
in  the  form  of  pain. 

Now  this  excess  of  stimulus, 
the  reaction  of  the  organism  doei 
immediately  by  its  impulsive  movei 
thus  remains,  calls  forth  another  k 
which  seeks  to  inhibit  the  stimu 
That  is,  an  inhibitory  Impulse 
moves  to  revftrao  r*..  ♦^^  ••-  ' 
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II.  This  iiriugs  ua  lo  Iho  liiliibitory  Impulse, 
which  ia  an  inner  impulsive  lenctinii  ngatnat  the 
outer  orgimifl  reuctiuu.  Tbu^t  the  Impulse  in  its 
process  separates  within  itself,  and  reverses 
itaelf ;  the  tirat  inimediato  response  it  ucdoeB,  if 
tho  Kttmulus  cnntinues.  Very  impoitant  and 
HgoificQUt  is  this  inhibitory  power  which  seems 
even  organic  in  part;  the  uuim:il  has  it  and  can 
bdcomu  stoiciil  to  ptiin;  the  mule  in  particular 
yoa  tnay  belabor  cruelly  and  still  you  may  not 
be  able  to  make  it  respond  except  by  u  twitch; 
nod  the  inhibitory  power  of  a  balky  horse  will 
thwart  any  persuat^ive  means  known  to  man. 

The  inhibition  id  still  an  Impulse,  though  in  the 
human  aubject  the  higher  activities  of  mind, 
thought,  reason,  duty,  may  play  in.  The  Ego  as 
Will  is  determined  to  act  (Ihat  ia,  to  be  self- 
detvrinined)  by  the  Undetermined,  which  is  now 
Dot  simply  the  organic  stimulus,  but  also  the 
rtvor^nl  of  thiit  Htimulus.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
stimnlus  remains  in  the  form  of  pain;  there  is  an 
interference  wiih  the  organic  process,  an  inler- 
ruptioQ  of  funclion,  which  is  painful  or  perchance 
only  ilisugrecablc.  The  Undetermined  is,  there- 
fore, fetill  present  and  active,  yet  limited,  inhibi- 
led,  at  leaat  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Id  physical  pain,  therefore,  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  total  natural  healthy  process  of  the 
organiitm  and  the  elimulus,  which  enters  from 
the  outaidu  inlerferingly  ;  the  immediate  bodily 


,  „^  ..v>  oaj,  in  pain,  being  in  i 
ration  with  itself.     It  tries  to  get  i 
ference,  and  therein   reveals  the 
pulse,  which  again  can  be  looked  i 
necording  to  the  nature  of  its  stimi 

The  sensational  stimulus  in  its  ex 
pain,  and   therewith  evokes  the  Ii 
pulse.     A  wound,  being  an  interrt 
organic  process,  causes  a  painful  sen 
may  at  first  call  forth  a  shout  or  a  pi 
which,  being  continued,  the  Will  see 
in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  d 
The   organism   naturally  is   in   agrc 
itself,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  the 
what  produces   the    disagreement,    < 
equilibrium.     Besistance  to  such  dist 
organism  makes  through  itself,  seeki 
the  same,  for  this  Inhibitory  Impul 
the  negation  of  a  negative  in  the  ph 

Mark  again  that  this  inhibition  ii 
a  conscious  act  of  Will,  though  it 
tially   so;    it  is   still   an   TmnMi— 


mi 
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ever,  see  that  the  Will  is  beginniDg  to  determine 
the  UDdetermined,  though  from  the  outside  as 
yet. 

The  emotive  stimulus  produces  pain  not  only 
in  its  excess  but  in  its  deficiency,  and  in  both 
ways  calls  forth  the  Inhibitory  Impulse.  The 
sensational  stimulus  (just  considered)  works  pain 
by  being  excessive,  in  contrast  with  the  emotive 
stimulus  which  works  pain  in  two  directions. 
Hunger  is  such  a  stimulus,  which  may  become 
the  source  of  pain  by  the  lack  of  gratification  or 
by  a  surfeit,  by  deficiency  or  by  excess. 

There  is  an  inhibition  upon  eating  and  drink- 
ing set  by  nature;  the  bird  and  the  wild  animal 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  intemperate.  All  appe- 
tites have  this  double  character,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  double  pain,  which  is  thus  divided 
bv  the  twofolduess  of  the  stimulus,  which  two- 
foldness  again  calls  forth  the  double  prohibitory 
Impulse.  The  organic  Inhibition  thus  reaches 
upward  and  downward,  meets  and  negates  excess 
and  deficiency,  bringing  the  organism  hack  to 
its  harmonious  round,  to  its  uninterrupted  total 
process. 

In  the  movement  of  organic  Inhibition  we 
can  also  observe  the  working  of  the  Psychosis, 
which  shows  in  this  sphere  the  immediate,  the 
separative,  and  the  returning  stages. 

1.  The  most  direct,  or  the  immediate  form  of 
organic  Inhibition,  takes  place  within  the  body  ; 


civt;,  me  impulse  is  inhibited  ir 
an  Impulse,  also  organic  at  the 
stoical  resistance  to  pain  may  be  c 

2.  The  separative  form  of  Inh 
when  the  stimulating  object  outsit 
inhibited  —  not  appropriated  and  p 
removed,    inhibited.     It    is  main! 
Impulse   which  calls  forth   the  pn 
Inhibition.    The  chief  point  here  to 
that  the  organism,  or  some  membei 
lated  by  some  external  object,  swet 
brushes  away,  or  turns  aside  and  avc 
of  the  stimulation. 

3.  The  third  form  is  the  Inhib 
Inhibition,  the  negation  of  the  neg 
choose  to  think  the  matter  under  si 
the  return  of  the  organism  to  its  s< 
turbed  process  after  the  interruptio 
call  this  also  Impulse,  since  the  orj 
of  itself  to  return  to  its  own  hari 
after  interference  and  inner  sepan 
is,    then,    the    movement,    nf    -^-^ 
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OQtcome  of  the  Inhibitorr  Impalso:  the  resto- 
rmtion  of  the  orgmoinn  from  the  negntive  power 
of  the  stimolas.  Thus  we  bring  before  us  the 
battle  of  the  bodr ;  the  stimulus  assails  it  in  one 
way  or  other,  it  turns  upon  the  attacking  foe  and 
repels  the  assault.  This  is  done  by  Impulse,  not 
through  conscious  purpose;  the  organism  in  its 
own  might  and  action,  will  defend  itself  when 
assailed.  Still,  we  have  here  a  manifestation  of 
Will,  though  in  its  lowest,  most  trammeled  lorm, 
being  determined  to  act  through  a  stimulus  so 
largely  external. 

Undoubtedly  this  restoration  may  not  take 
place  at  once,  or  eyen  yery  soon,  but  only  after 
long  and  many  struggles,  and  after  many  means 
haye  been  employed  in  aid  of  the  inhibition.  A 
protracted  case  of  illness  is  an  instance;  the 
organism  is  attacked,  it  resists,  hut  it  hus  to  he 
supported  in  its  resistance  by  many  auxiliaries 
in  the  shape  of  medical  attendance,  nursing  and 
remedies.  Yet  all  these  may  avail  not,  the 
assault  may  arise,  must  arise  in  the  end,  which 
is  death. 

At  present,  howeyer,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
organism  as  restored;  it  has  passed  through  the 
negative  mi^ht  of  the  stimulus  and  has  reached 
wholeness  again,  which  is  health.  The  process 
of  recoyery  is  pleasant,  being  an  oyercoming  of 
pain,  of  organic  interference  and  separation. 
Pleasure  is,  in  its  more  concrete  form,  just  this 


£>ui  we  Have  now  recovered  the 
from    its   inner  scission  and   con 
before  us  whole   and  triumphant 
begins    to    manifest    a   new    kin 
embracing  this  wholeness  of  the  be 
ing  from  a  new  kind  of   stimulu 
third  stage  in  the  movement  of  I 
we   have  designated  as  the  mastei 
which  mastery,  however,  is  still  at 
involving  the  inhibition  of  Impulse 

All  these  stages  of  inhibition  a 
in  many  facts  pertaining  to  the  chi 
the  infant  will  suck  almost  any 
between  its  lips;  there  is  an  imme<l 
to  the  stimulus.  But  it  soon  begi 
this  response,  it  will  suck  only  a  o 
the  mother's  breast,  and  will  inhi 
stimulus ;  vet  it  will  also  inhibit  tl 
and  suck  again,  when  it  is  hungry 
which  we  see  the  first  immediate 
the  stimulus,  then  the  inhibition 
sponse,  then  th^  inK^Kw:^ — 


^C     it 
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Impulse  18  thus  getting  the  mastery  of  itself. 
Indeed  the  child  can  form  no  organic  habit  with- 
out going  through  these  three  stages  —  the  direct 
yielding  to  Impulse,  the  inhibition  of  Impulse, 
and  the  inhibition  of  this  inhibition.  To  use 
another  well-known  fact :  the  infant,  having 
taken  food,  responds  to  the  stimulus  in  its  in- 
testinal canal  and  evacuates;  then  it  soon  begins 
to  inhibit  such  stimulation  and  refrains  from 
evacuation  for  a  time;  finally,  being  placed  in  a 
proper  position,  it  inhibits  this  inhibition  and 
evacuates.  Thus  the  movement  of  Impulse  is 
toward  the  mastery  of  Impulse  through  the  in- 
hibitory power,  which  power  in  the  present 
sphere  is  still  an  Impulse. 

III.  The  third  sreneral  sta^je  is  what  we  have 
called  the  mastery  of  Impulse,  the  positive 
mastery  thereof,  still  through  Impulse.  Already 
we  have  seen  that  Inhibition  is  a  negative  power 
over  Impulse,  but  now  there  is  a  reaching  out  for 
a  positive  power  over  itself,  yet  through  itself. 
We  have  just  observed  the  might  of  Inhibition 
exercise<I  against  the  immediate  organic  Impulse 
and  negating  the  same,  then  followed  the  Inhibi- 
tion inhibited,  with  the  restoration  of  the  organ- 
ism out  of  its  scission  and  pain. 

But  it  cannot  rest  quietly  in  itself  as  long  as 
there  is  a  stimulating  outer  world  continually 
rousing  it,  determining  it,  impinging  upon  it 
through   the   senses.     It  is  stimulated  anew  to 


ouuwea   in  inhibition,  when  it  s 
the  stimulus  negatively;   but  no 
scend    this    inhibitory    limit,  anc 
possession   of   the   world    which 
appropriating  externality. 

Accordingly   this   is    what   ma} 
general  the  appropriative  Impulse, 
get  possession  of  the  object,  indeet 
external  world,  as  the  latter  is,  i 
grand  stimulus  of  the  organism, 
that  we  are  still  in  the  realm  of  Imf: 
the  Ego  as  Will  is  determined  to  aci 
thing  not  of  its  own  determination, 
Undetermined.     Still  it  is  seeking  t 
just  that  something,  and   is   rapid! 
toward  such  a  result. 

When  the  child  runs  after  the  but 
to  appropriate  it,  to  make  it  his  owi 
color,  movement  and  freedom,  he 
the  Impulse  above  designated.  He 
by  the  sight  of  the  object  primarily 
and  all  the  worlH  mr.o*-  ^-- 
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he  id  going  to  own,  and  indeed  to  be,  the  whole 
cycle  —  the  object  stimulating,  the  stimulusy  and 
the  response  to  the  stimulus. 

Herein  lies  the  general  distinction  between 
thi?4  third  stage  and  the  first  stage,  that  of  simple 
organic  Impulse.  When  the  infant  clutches  the 
stick  which  touches  its  tiny  fingers,  the  move- 
ment is  merely  automatic;  there  is  no  volitional 
Impulse  to  possess  the  stimulating  object,  but 
simply  the  organic  response  to  the  stim- 
ulus. But  when  the  infant  will  possess  the 
stick,  making  it  his  own,  we  come  to  a  new 
Impulse. 

The  Appropriative  Impulse  will  also  have  its 
movement,  its  Psychosis,  which  will  manifest 
itself  in  three  stages. 

1.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Impulse  to 
Appropriation  by  immediate  seizure.  The  world 
stands  out  against  the  Ego  as  Will ;  the  latter 
must  overcome  the  difference,  transcend  the 
bound  and  take  possession.-  For  the  Ego  by  its 
very  nature  cannot  rest  in  separation,  but  its 
being  is  just  the  process  out  of  separation  and 
limitation.  The  external  object  through  the 
Hcnses  stimulates  it  to  be  itself,  that  i:^,  to  reach 
forth  an<l  seize  the  object  stimulating  —  to  over- 
come the  gulf  of  separation  between  itself  and 
the  worM.  The  little  rhild  grasps  for  quite 
every  thing,  and  the  grown  man  '*  wants  the 
earth."     There   is,    accordingly,   an   immediate 
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hropriative  Impulse  springiug  from  the  very 
liicG  of  the  Ego  as  Will. 

■"he  Ego  as  Will  ia  impelled  further  to  take  iip 
J  struggle  with  the  external  world,  and  to 
Biire  all  the  pain  of  such  a.  struggle.  As 
fady  indicated,  the  stimulus  caused  by  the 
fcct  can  become  an  interference  with  the 
hnic  process,  producing  that  inner  physical 
lulled  pain.  But  this  too  must  be 
fttered,  and  bence  the  ncceHsity  of  reaching 
r  to  the  stimulating  object  which  causes  pain, 
I  getting  control  of  that.  Pain  gives  an 
B  to  appropriate,  to  control,  as  well  as  tn 
B  or  get  rid  of  the  pain-causing  thing 

*ay. 
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cbild,  if  be  cannot  get  the  moon,  will  at  least 
mske  a  moon  for  himself;  if  he  cannot  have  the 
tiling,  he  will  he  the  thing  ;  he  cannot  have  that 
bor«e,  8o  be  will  be  the  horse  himself.  Thus  be 
ji  forued  to  a  new  and  indeed  higher  appmpria- 
tioo,  a  apirituiil  one ;  if  he  cannot  transfer  the 
object  to  biiuiielf,  he  will  transform  himaelf  into 
tbn  object,  obtaining  thereby  an  inward  puiises- 
sioo. 

3,  This  brings  iis  to  tho  next  stage,  that  of 
Imitation.  In  ihe  training  of  the  child,  it  is  an 
important  turning-point  when  he  seeks  external 
npproprialioD  and  fails.  He  is  not  unronsoaable 
in  bis  attempt  to  grasp  all ;  still  he  must  fail,  and 
the  educative  question  comes  up  :  What  cud  be 
do  with  Failure? 

There  follows  naturally  the  Impulse  tc  appro* 
priation  through  imitiiliog  the  object.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  the  child  at  a  certain  age 
bas  a  tendency  to  imitate  everything  in  his  en- 
vironment, especially  the  movements  and  doiiods 
of  animals;  thereby  be  is  really  taking  poeses- 
■iOD  of  them  in  their  action  and  character.  The 
horse's  raotiona  wore  wholly  alien  to  this  child's 
mind,  till  he  could  imitate  them,  till  he  could  do 

Inbtt  the  borse  doui ;  then  he  internally  owned 
Ibe  animal.  He  also  plays  rider  or  master  -,  a 
lojr  borse  he  will  have  ntid  drive ;  be  muat  make, 
loo,  B  picture  of  ihe  borse;  thus  be  shows  io 
many  ways  bis  imitative  beat. 
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also  must   imitate  as  well  as  the  child. 

leeks  to  Imitate  the  liighest,  to  be  what  it  is, 

over   himself   into  its  image.     Poetry    is 

|ei1  by  Ari^itotle  to  be  Imitatioii,  and  all  art 

1  it  ibe  imitative  {irinciple.     OF  course  Imi- 

has   its   limits:  to  copy  the  particular  ia 

great  matter;   but  to  imitate  the  true  and 

luiversal,  and  to  be  the  same  io  thought  and 

e  the  greatest  of  greatness, 

litatioa   still  is  In)puU«,  having  a  stimulus 

\   the   outside   which  deteruitues  the  Ego  as 

I  action.     Yet  this  stimulus  coming  from 

Ibject  has  now  a  peculiar  character;  the  Ego 

I  it  internally,  copies  it  through  Imi- 

o  possesses  the  copy  which  it  makes. 


B        bod; 


Hereivitli  we  have  p&ssed  into  a  new  etage  of 
the  Dpterrninod  Will.  The  Egu  has  stripped  tbe 
stimulus  nf  its  immediate  or  presentative  side 
wbicl)  cornea  from  nature  and  has  made  it  repre- 
sentative or  an  image.  Or,  from  the  stimulus 
of  sense-perception  which  gives  Impulse,  we 
have  passed  to  the  stimulus  of  memory  or  imag- 
ination, which  gives  Desire.  To  revert  to  the 
formula  of  Ihe  proces'*,  the  Ego  ns  Will  is  deter- 
mlDed  to  bo  self-determined  by  tbe  Determined, 
that  is,  by  that  which  is  determined  by  the  Ego. 

Summary  of  Impulse,  Although  we  have 
sought  to  order  the  various  phenomena  of  Im- 
pulM  in  tbe  preceding  account,  unfolding  the  same 
according  to  tbe  inner  process  of  the  Ego,  of 
which  they  are  manifestations,  we  hope  it  will  be 
of  adviiuU^'e  to  tbe  studont  to  see  a  oondeused 
stAlement  like  tbe  following. 

I.  Organic  (or  Executive)  Impulse;  tbe  bodily 
oi^aoism  responds  immediately  to  tbe  slimalus 
produced  by  Ibo  stimulating  object,  without 
reaction  or  iobibition.  Or,  in  general,  an  ex- 
ternally determining  world  determines  organic 
activity  directly  through  its  stimulation. 

The  kimlB  of  such  activity  or  of  organic  Im- 
palao  are  three:  tirr«t,  the  automatic,  wherein  the 
Hlimulating  object  and  the  stimulated  body  are 
one,  unneparated ;  second,  t/ie  aensatiojial,  in 
which  tbe  alimulating  object  and  the  stimulated 
body  are  separate,  the  senses  being  stimulated  by 


oiimuius,  which  (as  in  the  case  o 
lack  or  deficiency  and  hence  painfi 

II.  LUiibitory  Impulse;  the  s 
feres  with  the  process  of  the  or 
then  inhibits  impulsively  such  stimi 
this  case  becomes  some  form  o 
the  externally  determining  world 
inhibited  from  determining  the  org 
organism  itself  —  the  battle  of  the  1 

The  kinds  of  such  inhibition  are 
(he  stimulus  as  such^  within  the  org 
hibited^  showing  the  reaction  of  the 
a  whole  against  interference  or  pain 
stimulating  object  from  outside  is  tiiAt 
tlie  inhibition  is  inhibited ^  when  t! 
restores  its   natural   process,  or  rel 
equilibrium. 

Thus  the  organism  asserts  itself  aj 
nal  determination  in  the  form  of  ] 
negativing  its  own  inner  stimulatic 
negativing  this  negation  or  inhibition, 
ment  is  toward  th^   o/xr**--^'     * 
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taken  possession  of  bv  the  organism,  through 
Impulse  still,  wherein  Impulse  seeks  to  get  con- 
trol of  what  stimulates  it,  and  thus  reach  self- 
control  or  self-determination.  This,  however,  is 
not  attained  in  the  present  sphere,  though  we 
see  that  Impulse  is  at  bottom  the  Impulse  to- 
ward self-end,  which  is  indeed  a  getting  rid  of 
Impulse. 

The  movement  in  this  mastery  of  Impulse  is 
threefold :  first,  the  appropriative  Impulse^  which 
impels  to  an  immediate  or  real  seizure  of  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  second,  Failure  of  such  real  seizure^ 
the  world  not  letting  itself  be  seized  in  that  way  ; 
third,  the  imitative  Impulse y  which  impels  to 
the  ideal  seizure  of  the  external  object. 

At  this  point,  when  through  imitation  of  the 
sensuous  thing,  the  stimulus  passes  from  the 
external  world  to  the  internal  and  becomes  an 
idea,  image,  or  ideal  end,  which  in  its  turn 
stimulates  to  action,  the  realm  of  Impulse  is 
transcended  and  we  have  passed  into  that  of 
Desire.  That  is,  we  have  quit  the  field  of 
stimulation  undetermined  by  the  Ego,  and  have 
entered  the  field  of  stimulation  determined  by 
the  Ego. 

In  the  mastery  of  Impulse  there  is  the  Im- 
pul>e  to  reach  over  and  take  possession  of  the 
stimulating  object  outside  the  organism,  or  to 
get  control  of  the  external  determinant  which 
starts  the  Impulse.     Thus  we  see  that  Impube 
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»    in     1  \   tmtikmmf'a^  itself  its  own 
i^yii^— ^ vUdl.  vfaB  it  fall;  sacceeds. 

kni-^Mft—  <M  fcf  Ai'-  Cssting  a,  luok  back 
K  «w  Bigr  tttM^igMfc  tW  moTement  of  the 
hi  tA«  w»^  |«5vUml  Will  then  is  the 
V  *»«r  vV««.vpcw«  of  Wai,  withoat  which 

«MMW  ifh*.*.  w-iL 

tu  ISKyrviutKti  WUI  thi#r«  ue  two  cco&tant 
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the  mastery  of  Ini|>uUe,  wbich  is  the  complete 
cycle  of  Iiuiiiilse  iuvolviug  tbe  other  stagos. 

V.  Slill  further,  euch  of  these  three  stages 
being  the  Ego  mused  or  stimulated  to  action  by 
the  DolcrminBrit,  will  itself  be  n  Psychosis  with 
a  tbret'fold  movement.  That  is,  the  Ego  as  ex- 
ecotivo  ImpuW  is  stimulnted  by  the  DcterminuDt 
to  go  tbroagh  its  immediate  psychical  process  ^ 
aatnmKtio,  flcii!*ational,  emotive;  the  Ego  as 
inhibitory  ImpuI-<o  is  slinmiattd  to  go  through 
tbe  separative  (or  uegiitive)  process  of  itihibi- 
tiou  in  its  threefold  mnnner;  finally  tbe  Ego  as 
mastery  of  Impulse,  being  atimuliited  thereto  by 
the  Determinant,  will  have  its  threefold  process. 

VI.  From  the  preci-diDg  we  see  that,  iu  the 
pHosage  of  the  most  geiienil  form  of  Will  to  its 
most  psrttcular  form,  th^tt  is,  from  tbe  Will  as 
tbe  separative  stage  of  the  Ego  to  tbe  Sensa- 
tional Will  for  instance,  there  are  six  steps  —  tbe 
Will  aa  such,  the  Paycbologicnl  Will,  tbe  Deter- 
min<?d  Will,  Impulse,  Executive  Impulse,  the 
Sensational  phase  of  Executive  Impulse.  In 
each  of  these  divisions,  however,  there  has  al- 
ways been  seen  the  fundamental  proceaa  of  the 
Ego,  the  Psychosis,  uniting  them  all. 

AJoralizaHon  of  Impulse.  Though  we  are  treat- 
ing of  Impulse  in  this  part  of  our  work  as  a 
)wychicul  phunomeuon,  we  iniiy  lonk  at  it  for  a 
moment  in  a  different  spbcre,  that  of  Morals, 
which,  however,  depends  directly  upon  the  pay- 
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within  itself  the  Determinaot,  to  iohibit  smh 
outer  iaflneiice  by  its  own  inner  self-determined 
power.  Tliird,  having  gained  control  of  itsi-lf, 
tlie  organism  sweeps  buck  to  the  Determinant, 
and  eeekfl  to  got  poaseasion  of  the  same,  that  la, 
d€H3ks  to  determine  the  DeterininHOt,  making  this 
its  own,  internal.  When,  however,  the  Deter- 
minant has  become  iDternal  and  is  determined 
by  the  Ego,  we  have  puseed  out  of  InipulBe  into 
Deaire. 

II.  Desibb. 

We  shall  at  the  beginning  state  the  formula 
for  Desire:  T)ie  Ego  as  Will  is  determined  (o 
be  self-determined  through  the  Determined.  Let 
tb«  student  compare  tins  with  the  preceding 
formula  for  Impulse,  and  note  wherein  they  are 
alike  and  wherein  different.  Thus  he  may  nee 
the  object  of  the  formula  as  the  connecting  iind 
organizing  principle  in  setting  forth  the  total 
structure  of  the  Will,  and  us  that  which,  though 
bare  and  skeleton-like  at  the  alart,  is  to  sweep 
forward  and  develop  into  the  full  movement  of 
this  Btagu  of  volition. 

The  relation  of  Impulse  to  Desire  may  here  be 
touched  upon.  Desire  baa  in  it  Impulse,  yet 
Impulino  inhibited,  and  mastered,  not  executing 
itself  in  the  act,  ut  least  not  iuimediately.  I  sec 
an  apple  and  am  hungry,  my  Impulse  in  to  seize 
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levour  it  on  the  sjint;   but  I  reflect  that  it 
i  to  another  or  may  not  be  good  for  me; 
libit  ihc  execution  nf  my  IinpulsG,  having 
jd  it  and  made  its  pmcess  internal,  ideal. 
may  be  said  to  desire  the  apple,  having 
e    Impulse   for  it,  but  the  Impulse  con- 
If  I  gijisped   for  it  immediately  on  see- 
thiit  wmild   be  Im])uUe  (sensational);  but 
t  such  Impulse,  so  that  the  visible  object 
f^QT   sluits   the    actual  movement    of  the 
[u,  but  rather  a  movement  of  mind  which 
e  (here called  tbo Determined),  and  which 
only  Impulse  but  also  the  inhibition  and 
islery   thereof,   in  fine    its    total  process 
lizfd. 

TBS    DETEBMUfED    WILL. 
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'*  I  desire  to  go  home  ;"  the  going  liome  is  before 
me  more  or  less  distinctly  as  an  iinnge,  which  I 
am  to  transform  into  a  deed.  This  image  has  been 
already  tiikeo  ap  and  ideated  by  me  at  some 
former  time;  now  it  is  separated  from  my  inner 
Self  and  held  up  before  me  t>y  my  own  act;  still 
farther.  I,  in  an  effort  of  Will,  seek  to  realize  it, 
converting  it  into  a  deed.  I  cannot  desire  any- 
thing before  knowing  or  feeling  somewhat  of  it. 

In  the  above  instance  of  Desire  we  may  note 
the  three  elements  of  time  —  past,  present,  and 
future.  When  I  desire  to  go  home  there  is  In  it 
a  past  experience,  which  I  propose  to  repeat  in 
the  future;  the  image  of  that  past  experience 
belong*  to  the  present,  I  am  now  determined  by 
it  to  the  future  net.  The  Ego  with  its  process  ia 
the  ccnind  fact;  it  takes  from  the  past  and  pro- 
jects into  the  future,  its  activity  being  in  the 
present.  The  Ego,  therefore,  is  the  total  con- 
tinuous muvemout  through  pasl.  present,  and 
future,  reaching  backward  and  forward  and 
connucliug  both  extremes  in  the  Now. 

To  be  euro,  I  m;iy  desire  something  which  I 
huve  never  experienced  directly.  I  niuy  desire 
to  goto  Europe,  never  having  been  there.  Still, 
Id  such  a  case  I  have  the  image,  doubtless  some- 
what vague  before  me,uDd  that  image  is  a  result 
of  former  experiences,  a  resuK  of  what  I  have 
read,  seen  and  done. 

These  experiences  are  chiefly  former  sensations 
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eeliDgs,  whicb  have  been   stored  away   io 
iiid  through  sense-perception  and  organic 
Ution.     In  the  impulsive  stage,  which  has 
ireceiled,  the  stimulus  wxa  present,  imme- 
mt>re  nr   less   directly  sensuous,  and  de- 
leil  the  Ego  a$  Will  to  action;   but  now  in 
S  the  Impulse  remaios  as  something  ex- 
icod  in  the  |ia>t,  as  a  feeling  or  an  image, 
,  however,  can  be  stiU  called  op  and  set  to 
lis  :m  inner  slimuUiioo.     This  again  deter- 
Ihe  Cgo  as  Will  to  repeat  the  deed,  possi- 
uew  reialions  and  combinations. 
1^  the  image  or  feeling  or  thought,  as  an 
It  of  Desire,  is   not  presentative,  but   re- 
itnlive,    not    presented    immedintely    from 

■      Why 

H        «ef 
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world,  being  tlie  work  of  the  Ego  itself  as  Intel- 
lect (see  Paychology  and  the  Psychosis,  p.  222). 

Thus  wc  reuch  the  forniulii.  which  covers 
the  whnio  field  i.f  Desire:  The  Ego  as  Will  ia 
determined  to  be  eejf-detertnined  ihrough  the  De- 
termined. The  significance  of  CHch  of  the  three 
factors  must  be  brought  into  mind  and  then  the 
total  process  realized  in  a  sweep  of  thought, 
otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  hollow.  For  some 
it  may  nlwnys  seem  hollow.  Note  the  three 
factors:  the  imiige  as  agent  or  motive  power 
moves  the  Ego  iis  Will  to  realize  the  imiige,  which 
thus  becomea  ibo  deed.  Or  I  may  say,  the  ideal 
clet^rminea  me  to  make  it  real ;  or,  the  ptist  ex- 
perience moves  the  Ego  in  the  prei<ent  to  repeat 
it  in  a  future  action. 

Do  hII  images rouac  Desire, 88 all  sensatinnsrouae 
Impulse?  Does  the  very  fact  that  I  possess  an 
image  derived  from  some  former  experience  have 
II  tendency  to  excite  the  Will  to  repeat  the  expe- 
rience in  a  new  deed?  It  is  probable,  though 
there  rouat  be  conflict  and  inhibition  among  so 
many  experieoces.  Still  the  Image  (or  ideal)  is 
always  soliciting  the  Ego  to  muke  it  real,  that  ia 
to  make  it  complete  in  the  process  of  the  Ego. 
For  the  imiigo  is  hut  a  pttrt  of  ihis  total  process, 
and  BO  rouses  in  the  Ego  the  longing  for  self- 
ipletioQ,  which  is  the  foundation  of  Desire. 
Why  do  we  de»ire?  Because  of  incompleteness; 
we  feci  a  lack,  a  deficiency  in  ihe  mind;  ju»t  iis 
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Jiunger,  we    feel    a    deficiency  in  the  body, 
|:h  hns  Dot  what  it  needs  to  make  the  organic 
implete;  tience,    too,  physical    paiji,  as 

bave  already  seen.  So  Desire  can  become 
(ful  where  we  have  Dot  goniething  which  we 

;  for,  and  which  we  imagine  more  or  less 
Inctly. 

Tor  must  we  forget  in  this  general  connection 
Ball  to  mind  the  negative  side  of  Desire;   we 

I  in  some  cases  desire  not  to  realize  the  past 

Erience  quite  as  strongly  as  we  may  desire  to 

1  it  ill  other  cases.     The  image  of  home 

I  excite  the  Desire  to  stay  away,  wherein 
lory  and  expericDce  are  iigain  the  dutermiii- 
lelemeDt.     Here,    theos   we    may    Dolire    an 

bitory   power   in    Desire,    corresponding 
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hat  become  an  internul  Determmant;  Ihe  apple 
of  Impulse  in  transformed  iDto  the  apple  of 
Desire,  in  which  the  Impulse  is  outwurdly  inhib- 
ited yet  ideully  exists  ia  the  form  of  appetency 
or  lon^ng.  Desiio,  accordinjily.  involves  the 
Kso  with  it^  process;  in  order  to  desire  any- 
thing, the  Self  must,  us  it  were,  be  coiled  tip  in 
the  same;  if  [  desire  the  apple,  that  object  aa 
desired  has  within  itself  the  total  process  of  the 
Ego  as  before  slated, 

The  Ego  working  over  the  external  Detormi- 
nant  into  an  intLTniil  one  must  ebow  itft  individuul 
cliftracler  in  the  Desire,  which  is  the  Ego's 
elaboration  of  Impulse.  One  man  desires  to 
upemJ  his  leisure  iu  rending  Slmkespoarc;  another 
mail  to  play  caids;  each  Ego  reflects  itself  in 
the  Desire.  Both  may  have  the  same  general 
Impulse  as  the  starting-point,  but  bow  different 
ifaeir  Desires! 

We  shall  now  take  a  look  at  the  three  stages  of 

I  Desire  in  advance  of  a  mure  di'lailed  treatment, 
I.  The  primary  slage  we  call  executive  Desire, 
iaasroueb  aa  the  Will  as  Desire  carries  itself  out 
into  the  act  immetliiitcly,  in  re-ponse  to  the  De- 
terminant, which  is  the  Determined  (by  me),  that 
is.  some  inner  determinfttion  of  niy  own.  This 
Inner  determining  woihl  of  mine  has  three  gen- 
oiftl  ways  of  stimulating  Desire,  corresponding 
to  tbe  Psychosis  oniio  Ego  in  Intellect. 
But  the  Determinant  finds  itself  ahle  to  deter- 
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Mnol,  that  is,  to  oegate  Desire,  heoce  the  Dew 

I  The    second  stage    is  that    of    Inhibitory 

,  which  seeks  to  prevent,  inhibit,  negate 

fituediato  Desire  coming  from  the  Determi- 

Thia    16   still  a  Desire,  which,   however, 

J  to    inhibit   a  Desire ;  thus    Desire,    so  to 

I,  divides    withia    itself  and   turns   against 

y  hence  this  is  the  second  or  separative  stage 

Here,  too,  is  a  process  the  result  of 

I  is  that  Desire  can  not  only  inhibit  Desire, 

hn  remove  the  inhibition,  and  thereby  has 

lility  to  control  Desire.     Next  this  ability 

into  re:dily.  which  is  a  return  to  the 

e  yet  with  the  power  of  inhibition. 
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notice  tbht  we  arc  on  the  threshold  of  a  aew 
tniQsitioD,  numoly,  the  tmneilioo  to  Choice. 

Thia  outline  is  now  to  be  unfolded  into  its 
details,  which  we  tihall  dod  to  be  governed  by 
the  movement  of  the  Paychosia. 

I.  The  Deaii-c  which  executes  itself,  that  is, 
carriea  itself  out  jU  once  into  the  deed,  we  may 
designate  aa  executive.  The  Ego  as  Will  is 
immediately  determined  to  the  action  and  is  not 
stopped ;  the  determining  activity  has  its  out- 
come io  the  deed,  without  any  successful  inhibi- 
tion.- This  determining  activity  now  becomes 
the  source  of  different  forms  of  Desire,  which 
we  shall  find  to  be  threefold  —  a  feeling  or  sen- 
Biition,  an  image,  and  a  thought.  Aa  alreiidy 
noticed  the  Ego  as  Intellect  determines  these 
three  forms  of  knowing  as  its  own,  which  three 
forma  are  now  agents  or  determinants  moving 
Ibe  Will  to  jictioii ;  whnt  I  know,  I  can  realize, 
mast  realize,  unless  inhibited. 

I.  Desire  in  its  most  immediate  and  uncon- 
iciouH  form,  as  Teeting  nr  inner  scnBatinn,  is 
usually  called  instinctive.  By  force  of  Instinct 
the  humnii  being  or  lower  animal  performs  actions 
which  bring  about  certain  ends  of  which  it  has 
no  foresight  ( no  distinct  imiigo).  The  bird 
bailda  Ets  nest  by  Instinct,  not  imagining  its 
young  probably,  iind  assuredly  not  thinking  of 
the  preservation  of  its  Bpecies.  Yet  both  these 
euds  Me  in  its  at^ts,  vca,  iirc  the  essence  of  it. 
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lout  which  pucb  kiod  of  activity  would  be 
tiingless.  Mau,  bcholdiag  the  wnrk  of  the 
,  is  the  one  who  does  the  imaging  and  the 
nking  of  such  ends,  a»  far  as  we  know.  Still 
I  bird  h;is  them  too,  in  the  form  of  feeliug  or 
feeling  (presentiment),  which    drives   it  to 


we  must  mark  the  distiaction    between 
9  and  Instinct.     Impulse  i^  an  immediate 
Iponse   of   the  Will  to   a   stimulus,    outer   or 
vitjiout  any  iDtervention  of  an  ideal  end; 
Icrea^  Instinct  has  such  an    ideal  end,  though 
I  in  a  conscious  form,  but  in  the  form  of  fcel- 
s  Instinct  belongs  to  the  field  of  Desire. 
ict  has  always  in  it  an  elcini-'nt  of  Im- 
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□ot  all  ImpiilBes  are  lostinctt^.  Still  most  Im- 
pulses buvo  some  moaniDg  or  ideal  end,  and  thus 
rifle  to  Iiialinct.  Perbups  we  shall  discuver,  uii 
ioTestigation,  thiit  all  genuine  Impulses  arc 
Instincts  of  aome  kiiul.  I  do  Dot  see  why  the 
liltle  boy  makes  so  much  uoiso,  he  certaJDly  has 
an  unceasing  Impulse  thereto;  on  looking  into 
the  matter  I  Hnd  this  Impulse  hus  an  ideal  end 
which  the  boy  is  seeking  to  realize  with  all  his 
might.  Child  study  has,  as  a  part  of  its  function, 
to  cfttch  this  idea]  end  in  every  outward  Impulse 
and  to  make  it  a  uienn^  of  education.  It  was 
especially  Froel>el  who  saw  in  the  play  of  children 
not  simply  Impulse  but  likewise  Instinct,  which 
could  be  developed  into  embodying  the  hir;hest 
ideal  ends  of  man,  and  thereby  bringing  thorn 
into  the  lives  oTtho  little  ones. 

The  Geld  of  Instinct  is  very  large,  but  this  is 
Dot  tiio  place  tu  bring  together  aud  to  order  its 
multitudinous  forms;  the  subject  belongs  to 
Feeling  rather  than  to  Will.  Still  we  shall  note 
B  few  of  its  leading  manifeatntions,  especially  in 
so  far  na  they  determine  Volition. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  what  may  be  called 
orgBoic  Instinct,  the  immediate  reijponse  of  the 
organism  through  the  ideal  end.  The  infant 
closca  its  lips  fur  sucking  when  it  feuls  some 
object  touching  them;  this  is  a  "motor  reac- 
tion '*  undoubtedly,  yet  something  more,  else  we 
could  not  truly  call  it  an  Instinct.     The  appetites, 
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t         rar  mm.  j-va  its  world. 

ittifttt  'Juc»t.  -.iit  sasiuil  passion,  aro  properly 
(Muii  I(i»uaabi>  ia  wtitcb  the  ideal  ond  \s  im- 

■uai  uta  oi  ton  sfMvies  U  uiicntitjcioualy  at  work 

\iMti    !>H*iJU    PBai;tious,  which    thus    become 

>uuk:tov  iittvio^  tii«Ir  ideal  end.     Not  a  fetv  of 

Li..t^  cuuiti  wilb  time,  ludeed  may  be  geoeratecl 

IbuiM  -wv  <«luB  may  be  called  emotional  In- 
jvUk  <u^'(i  it^  pRMeutiment,  longing,  forcbod- 

...u  i-tuUtK-w^  it^  retjpoDse    in  actioo;   such   a 
.itiji    1*    imK    Jicwtly   organic,   though   ofteti 
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fnlurity,  of  the  order  which  is  to  be.  The  greiit 
niftn  must  ho  great  first  in  presentimeDt,  which  he 
is  impelled  tn  fulfill  in  his  deeds. 

Aspiration  is  a  very  noteworthy  form  of  In- 
*tioct,  the  Instinct  tn  transcend  the  limit,  the 
infinite  Instinct.  Especially  do  we  aspire  to 
know,  to  reach  over  the  bounds  of  ignorance, 
and  therein  assert  the.  supreme  selfhood  of  iis. 
We  feel  the  present  limit,  we  desire  to  remove 
H,  indeed  we  cannot  rest  quietly  in  it  without  a 
kind  of  self-annihilution.  The  ideal  end  is  now 
not  merely  some  particular  end,  but  the  univer- 
sal one,  aod  the  lostinct  is  not  alnnc  to  live  but 
to  know.  The  world-poem  of  FauM  has  its  fund- 
amental conflict  just  here:  the  strongist  Aspira- 
tion, the  infiuite  Instinct,  or  the  Instinct  for  the 
Infinite,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inhibilion  of 
that  ai^piralion  through  skepticism  on  the  other 
aide.  Fau^t  aspires,  above  all  things,  to  know, 
Ihat  is,  to  know  the  truth,  but  just  thut  is  the 
knowledge  which  knowledge  denies,  in  his  caae. 
lilias  the  theme  is  not  some  phase  of  aspiration 
■truggling  with  some  obstacle,  or  with  some 
^_  other  phase,  but  the  conQict  of  aspiration  itself 
^H        with  Its  own  negative. 

^^  Instinct,  on  account  of  its  character  (having 

^^^■^tlw  unconscious  future  end  in  the  present  act), 
^^^^Bhv  long  beon  the  favorite  field  for  teleological 
^^^^■pkCulatiou .  Thu  bird  builds  its  nest,  uncon- 
^^^     BciouHly  providing  for  its  young  and  the  coutin- 
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\  of  ils  kind ;  who  implaated  in  it  this  fore- 
lor  rather  forefeeling?  Tbo  bird  does  not 
J  of  it,  but  the  creutor  must  have  known  of 
Id  intended  ju^t  ibut  ia  the  primal  creative 
"I  Providence,  alone  conscious  of  the  ideal 
Igives  to  us  all,  man  and  the  lower  aoimals, 
T  Instincts  which  we  unconsciously  carry  out. 
jutioii,  on  the  contrary,  deduces  them  from 
>rkingof  natural  laws,  and  Instinct  becomes 
|Lor  reaction  of  the  organism.  Premonitions 
t  been  supposed  to  have  in  them  siirae- 
\  of  the  divine,  on  account  of  their  sugges- 
I  of  ihe  future  event;  and  prophecy,  the 
utterance  of  the  future  without   the 
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image  of  the  little  brood  can  hardly  be  absent  in 
such  a  case,  though  the  ideal  end  as  feeling  and 
not  as  image  be  still  the  propelling  power. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  image,  however, 
we  pass  over  to  a  new  stage  of  the  present  move- 
ment of  Desire. 

2.  That  form  of  Desire  which  is  mediated  by 
an  Image  maj-  be  called  Ideational  Desire.  The 
instance  which  was  above  cited,  /  desire  to  go 
home^  and  used  as  an  illustration  of  Desird  in 
general,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Ideational 
Desire.  The  image  of  going  home  is  a  previous 
experience  which  I  now  recall  and  which  I  pro- 
pose to  repeat.  The  mediating  object  is  the 
Image,  representing  here  something  which  has 
been  and  is  to  be,  with  the  Ego  us  Will  making 
the  connection  between  the  past  and  the  future 
and  forming  the  complete  process. 

Through  some  former  sensation  or  impulse 
there  has  been  a  response  of  the  Will;  the  act 
of  representing  this  sensation  with  its  response 
becomes  an  image  with  a  motive  p(»wer;  such  an 
image  with  its  motive  power  stirring  the  Will  to 
a  new  deed  is  Desire  as  ideational,  sometimes 
called  ideo-motor,  beeause  the  idea  or  imago  has 
this  motive  power.  All  sensuous  presentations 
have  more  or  less  of  a  motor  reaction;  all  repre- 
sentations are  an  ideal  copy  nt»t  only  of  the 
stimulating  object,  but  also  of  the  corresponding 
organic  reaction.     The  image   is,  therefore,  not 

8 
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I«te-  vitboQt  its  motin  ponr  ovn  Uk  Will ; 
9  has  is  iC  t^  deBtanl  for  ?acfa  compI«le- 

^    im^e   b  a   deCMWnalioQ  of  the  Ego, 
no*  determiaM  the  Will  to  actiriiy.    More 
ctir  ttuD  aoT  firm  of  la^tioct  is  the  image 
fi  AQ  eLibonitina  of  the  miad.  something 
uitwJ  bj  the  Ego.     At  this  point  it  i^  well 
'   hack  and  mike  the  conQectinn  with  the 
a\  formub  of  Desire:   ^A-  ^30  tw   ITiff  Vs 
litmt  to    bf    eflf-determined    ihrovgh    Ihe 
iHiHrd,  that  is,  throu^  what  is  Jetermined 
11  Kjpi,  here  the  image.     Thus  the  image  in 
>  ii*  Ihilh  past  aot)  future,  both  means  and 
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prea«nt  undertaking.  Everything  which  we  have 
eiperieoced  and  which  can  be  recalled  may  be 
Ihe  Botirce  of  some  Desire.  The  appetite  for 
food  is  an  impulse  primarily,  then  we  see  it  to  be 
an  instinct  tending  to  self-preservutJon ;  finally  it 
may  become  a  Desire  by  the  image  of  some 
favorite  diah  enticing  us  to  eat.  Some  such 
image  perpetually  haunts  the  glutton.  In  like 
manner  the  sexual  appetite  is  Gr»t  an  impulse  and 
an  instinct ;  then  through  the  image  it  i:^  trans- 
forme<l  inin  lust.  The  inhibition  of  the  image  is 
the  root  of  moral  reformation  in  most  kindst  of 
sensual  indulgence;  especially  ii^  thia  true  of 
carnality. 

But  not  only  the  images  of  Memory  can  stimu> 
late  Desire ;  we  can  put  together  images  of  our 
own  which  have  the  same  power.  That  is,  the 
Imagination  pro])cr  is  able  to  generate  the  imaged 
stimulus,  and  becomes  purlicularly  active  in  some 
kioda  of  disease.  Insanity  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  image  forcing  the  patient  to  action. 
Ability  to  inhibit  the  image  at  its  creative  fouD- 
taiD-head  is  often  the  tost  of  sanity. 

As  the  vague  instinct  clarities  into  the  image,  so 
the  image  rt->es  to  thought  or  conce|ition.  When 
I  created  the  image  which  determined  my  Will 
to  action,  I  showed  a  creative  power;  this  power 
now  produces  the  energy  determining  the  Will. 
Here,  however,  wo  eonie  to  a  new  stage. 

8.  I'hal  form  of  Desire  which  la  mediated  by 
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Iccptioti   (or   ihought)    may    he    called,    in 

1  resent  coonection,  Conceptive  De^^ire.     A 

Ibt  eli'ikcs  D>e,  as  the  expressiioD  riiBiS,  and 

Reed  to  carry  it  out  in  a  machine,  in  a  book, 

Ueed.     The  conception  of  the  machine,  the 

I  the  deed,  i:^  what  delermities  me  to  action; 

■sure,  it  \a  my  coaception,  hence  something 

cd  by  me.     Thiit  ia,  the  concoption  is 

pined  by  me,  yet  this  my  conception  is  now 

petermineij  me  to  its  execution. 

1  conception  is  not  the  mere  image  of  the 

I  not    the   image    of   its   coutems,  but  the 

of  them.     All   true  conception  ia  the 

act  ol   the  Ego,  whiL'h  i(ieaily  generates 

bject,  siiy  the  machine,  and  makes  it  nm 
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poet,  acienlisl,  or  ioventor,  has  this  creative  con- 
ception, which  compels  biiii  to  give  birth  to  the 
new  thing  ill  the  world.  He  is  driven  to  produc- 
tiuti  by  overmaetering  Desire,  which  m  a  necessity 
of  bis  nature.  The  preseat  form  of  Desire  (con- 
ceplive)  touches  bis  deepest  self,  the  point  of 
originntioQ;  it  is  bisdeterminiDg  clemeDt,  which, 
however,  is  created  by  biraself. 

Hereivilh.buwever,  this  sphere  comes  to  an  cod. 
having  attained  its  higheut  puint,  and  therein  run 
u|>on  its  limit.  The  Ego, having  created  its  deter- 
luiuant,  must  be  able  to  inhibit  that  deleraiioant 
through  thesamo  creative  power  ;  if  it  can  originate 
tbe  conception  to  do,  it  can  originate  the  uoneciil  ion 
not  to  do;  both  belong  to  tlie  power  of  origina- 
tion, being  its  two  side^i,  so  to  speuk,  the  positive 
and  the  negative.  That  is,  if  the  Ego  haa  the 
complete  power  of  creating  what  determines  it  to 
actiiin,  such  power  includes  the  veto  of  the  de- 
(erminant.  In  general,  the  executive  stage  of 
Desire  implies  iind  pusses  into  the  inhibitory. 

II,  In  the  Btiigo  juist  considered,  the  execiitire, 
WB  siiw  iill  the  determinants  of  Desire — Feeling 
or  Scnsittion.  Imiige  Jind  Thought  —  currying 
themselves  out  into  the  deed  immediately.  But 
DOW  the  Ego  as  Will  i^  inhibited,  is  determined 
not  to  be  self-determined  (to  act)  by  the  Deter- 
mined (some  deti-rminatioii  of  the  Ego).  On  an 
invpeotion  of  this  fonnuln,  wo  may  find  in  it 
th«t  there  is  still  determiuiition,  though  negutivc, 
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purpose  and  quite  as  accesi'ible?  As  she  has 
potfsud  some  of  them  and  taken  the  ooe,  she  must 
hiive  fell  somo  inbiliitory  impulse  ia  specializing 
the  one  place  by  rejecting  the  rest.  Still  further, 
eha  continues  to  go  to  the  same  spot  afterwards 
to  liiy  her  egg!),  till  the  first  inhibition  bardeas 
into  habit. 

The  inhibition  of  the  image  in  ideational  Desire 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  Memory  and  imag- 
ination may  be  too  active  tn  pouring  forth  their 
rifbes;  certain  thing:!  we  must  forget,  not  only 
inhibiting  the  consequent  deed  but  also  the  pro- 
vocative  image.  If  nur  nill  is  not  to  avenge  an 
act  of  wrong,  we  must  blot  out  the  recurring 
image  of  it,  for  that  image  has  a  tendency  to 
translate  itself  into  action.  Imagination  may  be 
well  curbed  at  times,  as  having  the  opposite 
result,  namely  ihat  oT  destniying  action.  If  the 
image  does  not  go  over  into  the  deed,  there  is  a 
gradual  sapping  of  the  Will,  a  resignation  to 
day-dreaming,  which  never  accomplishes  what 
it  baa  imagined.  Whole  races  have  apparently 
rurrendered  themselves  to  imagination  largely; 
the  Hindoos,  of  all  terrestrial  peoples,  seem  to 
have  the  must  images  and  the  fewest  deeds. 
Desire  with  its  image  unfutlilled  U  but  an  empty 
wish,  and  wishes  are  proverbially  vuin,  though 
eotniDcing.  Hamlet  in  one  pha'e  of  his  cbar- 
aeter  i*  such  a  dreamer,  giving  himself  up  to  the 
image  without  the  deed. 
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I  «t  tbnaiific  or  conceptioD    ia 

mm.  of  tile  Will  &3  desire.     We 

t  *ic  oifiy  out  our  conception. 

Iv^*    a«a    ^iKt   ouc  ranlixe  oar  pluD.      Here 

which  we  see  in  some 

1  tMtween  thought  and 

Ci«e  sphere  the  cooceplion 

I  tikwi  intmrdiaielT;   but  the 

^IMlL  «is  iWlthi''  t&^  going  over.     Uti- 

fi  (Juiuz  has  a  tendency 

» tM»  Vnt  ftom  auCkMi,  producing  a  kind 

1.  ^t^tnA  »t  «i*lti<)<ii^  power.     The  great  poet 

lq»wMr>.  :^]attkl»»{NM^«,  ha«  portravod  such  a 

r.  Uttuilvt.  wa<>  wwU  knows  that  "  the 

ii  Tftrailuatta "  cao  be  "sicklied  o'er 
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the  (lued  immediuteiy,  such  i^  their  primordial 
tendency,  they  aro  determiiiaiit!>  of  the  Ego  driv- 
ing it  to  iierformaDce,  But  just  this  is  what  the 
Ej.'w  a*  Will  fiiMl  iDhibit^.  Tiiko  the  imuge  of 
^'uiiig  boiiie,  I  may  inhibit  the  act  but  keop  the 
imuge,  mukiDg  desire  a  wisb.  In  like  manner.  I 
may  theriab  my  conceptinn  of  eome  invention 
but  never  realize  it  in  the  machine. 

2.  The  hecond  inbibitiun  turns  against  tbe 
det<'nnin<irit  itself — Feeling,  Image,  Thought 
may  bo  inbihited.  In  the  fir-t  stagenf  inhibition 
lltey  remiiinetl,  their  execution  alone  was  inhib- 
il«d.  But  now  nut  only  the  action  but  tbe  deter- 
minants to  at^iion'are  stopped  by  the  negative 
mi<xlit  of  (lie  Ego,  ate  apparently  wiped  out,  and 
iheru  is  left  —  what?  A  seemijig  blank,  which 
it),  however,  the  negativity  of  the  Ego,  and 
which  thus  bi-romes  a  determinant  again.  So 
we  see  a  new  determination  of  the  Ego  arising  in 
pltcc  uf  I  hose  inhibited,  yet  the  latter  may  still 
recur,  being  likewise  determinations  of  the  Ego. 
Such  is  the  outcome  of  this  second  Inhibition,  it 
bus  inhibiled  all  content  of  Desire,  all  determina- 
tion thereof,  but  just  therein  has  Income  a  deter- 
minant itself,  and  so  munt  inhibit  itself. 

8.  This  is  the  inhibition  uf  the  inhibition,  or 
tJie  inhibition  of  Desire  is  now  itself  inhibited. 
Tbe  result  in  a  return  of  Desire,  but  in  a  new 
form;  th»  oxeculion  i«  no  longer  immediate,  but 
depends  henceforth  on  the   inhibition ;  each  De- 
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hibit  Desire  oiUHt)  by  its  own  inner  necessity,  be 
inhibited,  eioce  it  too  id  Desire;  tbua  inbibition 
inberentiy  lends  to  the  iQbil)itioD  of  inhibition, 
just  88  negation  leads  logically  to  tbe  negation  of 
negation.  If  we  c»n  inhibit  all  Desire,  we  must 
be  ublfl  to  iubiliit  tbe  Desire  to  inhibit  Desire,  or 
to  negate  tbe  negative.  This  is,  as  above  stated, 
the  negative  mastery  of  Desire,  its  sup[)ression 
and  even  the  suppression  of  the  suppression. 
Next  we  Hre  to  see  what  is  its  positive  mastery. 

III.  This  is  tbe  third  leading  stage  of  Desire, 
wbicb  we  designate  as  the  mautery  of  Desire. 
With  the  iohiiiition  of  the  inhibition  came  the 
restoration  of  Desire  in  general,  yet  with  eotn^ 
tbinf^  added;  though  we  removed  the  veto,  we 
had  ibe  consciousness  of  possessing  still  the  veto 
power,  tbe  power  of  saying  nay  to  every  Desire. 
But  now  we  must  realize  our  power  of  saying  yea 
lo  the  Desire,  if  we  so  desire;  wo  are  to  execute 
again  Desire,  and  thus  Desire  also  seeks  at  lust  to 
determine  itself.  Just  as  Impulse  reaches  out 
toward  the  mastery  of  Impulse,  so  Desire  reaches 
out  for  the  mastery  of  Desire,  which  means  tbe 
mastery  over  Desire  through  Desire.  That 
id,  tbe  immediate  Desire,  which  carried  itself  into 
execution  directly,  no  longer  controls,  l»ut  is 
evBtroUed,  thiit  time  by  a  new  Desire,  however; 
this  new  Desire  has  been  mediated  by  tbe  inhi- 
bition. 

In    the  present  sta<;e  there  is,  accordingly,  a 
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11  lo  the  first  or  execulive stage,  yet  through 
ibibilKin  :  there  is  the  fi:it,  hut  likewise  the 
inhibit*^.     Here,  too,  we  may  observe  the 
folii  pToceiis:  first  is  the  itn  mod  Lite  mastery, 
Iiieh  oue  Dtsire  is  carried  oat,  while  other 
etiiig    Desires   are  inhibited;     secood,    the 
ilioii  gels  the  mastery  and  carries  itself  out 
(J  act — A\-ersiou;  finally,  this  mastery    U 
•r«l.  the  negative  might  of  Avereioo  is  put 
,  whu'h  gives  a  new  mastery  —  the  mastery    " 

Tiitt  totality  of  Desire  inclines  to  one  course 
iitttiot  iu  preference  to  all  others,  to  do  just 
iiut  not  differently.     I  must  master  every 
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otlier  Desires.  I  am  indeed  ii  totality  of  Desires 
of  which  one  rules  or  is  executed,  the  rest  are 
suppressed. 

Thus  we  Bee  that  Desire,  after  inhibition, 
goea  hack  to  the  originiil  determinnnt  of  Deairo, 
be  it  instinctive,  ideational,  or  conceptive,  and 
BeeicB  to  control  that,  choosing  which  it  will  exe- 
cute, or  desiring  anew  the  special  Desire  which 
it  will  reitlize.  Such  is  the  immediate  mastery 
of  Desire  through  Desire. 

From  what  haa  preceded  we  nee  that  this 
mastery  comes  through  the  inhibition  of  com- 
petiog  Desires  so  thiit  the  strongest  is  taken,  and 
th«  other*  inhibited.  Moreover  Ibis  inhibition 
is  more  or  less  hitent,  unconscious,  implicit.  Bnt 
now  the  inhibition  is  to  become  strongly  explicit, 
and  to  show  itnelf  the  determinnnt  of  the  denire 
which  ia  curried  into  execution. 

2,  This  is  the  lioli!  of  Aversion,  the  Desire  not 
to  follow,  but  to  turn  away  to  the  oppot^ite,  or 
the  Desire  not  to  execute  the  given  determinnnt 
but  the  reverse,  which  is  not  merely  the  negative 
inhibition  of  the  Desire,  but  the  posilivo  contra- 
diction of  it  realized  in  nn  act.  The  example 
was:  1  desire  to  go  home;  the  image  of  going 
home  puts  down  all  other  competing  images. 
Bat  this  imiige  of  going  home  may  stir  me, 
through  flome  memory  or  exjierienco,  to  move 
juot  the  other  way  ;  nut  only  do  I  inhibit  it  as  a 
competing  image,  not  only  does  it  determine  me 
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o   go  home,    but  even  to  start   off    in   the 
»ile  ilirvolioo, 

otskiii.  therefore,  leads  to  a  positive  act  of 
;   thor«  13  agjiia  execution,  not  simple  inbi- 
i;   the  inhibited  Desire  becomes  itself  the 
minttut,  the  new  Desire  which  realizes  itaelf 
act,     Aversiiin  stiil  h&s  the  imiige  aa  deter- 
iit,  but  thi^   image  determines  to  its  oppo- 
Tho   image  of  my  going  liome  turns  me 
fnyva  home.     Thus  the  Ego  as  Will  is  not 
'lU'd  111,  but  repelled  from,  the  deed  through 
v.  diHti  Mot  execute  the  corresponding  act, 
he  «nl»)^>uistio  one,  not  proceeding  imme- 
ly.  but  modirtlely  througb  the  negative 
doubtwlly    Aversion   may  be  more  or  leas 

^a     log! 


Aversion  may  thus  be  mediated  through  its 
opposite.  Our  Aversion  to  falsehood  may  be 
brought  about  through  our  love  of  truth.  We 
have  an  inclination  for  teai[jerancG,  we  turn  away 
from  drunkenness.  The  love  of  moderatiou  must 
make  us  averse  to  excess.  Dislike  of  wrong  fol- 
lows from  our  liking  of  justice. 

In  Bucb  cages  there  may  be  no  speciul  call  to 
master  our  Aversion.  We  are  inclined  t'>  the 
good)  and  are  averse  to  the  bad  miturally,  im- 
mediately, let  ua  say.  The  inclination  lo  the 
good  means  inclination  from  the  bad,  or  Aver- 
8)0D.  So  we  let  the  two  tendencies  remain;  we 
bite  the  hateful,  and  love  the  lovely,  being  at 
bottom  one  character.  But  enpjxirie  thitt  we  are 
averse  to  the  good,  inclined  to  evil,  turned  against 
the  law,  haling  order,  the  slate,  authority,  all 
ethical  restraint?  A  new  problem  rises  ;  we  are 
to  conquer  Aversion,  and  therein  change  uur 
attitude,  —  wherewith  a  new  stage. 

3.  This  is  the  mastery  of  Aversion,  which  de- 
mands n  frenh  control  over  the  inliil>itory  power, 
when  the  latter  turns  against  the  positive  element 
in  man,  society,  institutions.  Aversion  to  the 
good  calls  for  the  miiatery  of  Aversion,  such  is 
lh«  psychological  as  well  as  moral  dcniund. 

Still  further,  this  mastery  of  Averxion  must 
be  (uadeunivcrsal  Mud  complete,  nut  simply  for  the 
anke  of  moral  but  also  fur  the  sake  of  psycho- 
logical compieteni-^s.     When  I  am  dominated  by 
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to  (be  opposite.  1  must  not  hate  anything  so 
intensely  thiit  I  become  hateful. 

Aversion  bai§  thus  attained  to  IsL-lination,  hav- 
ing negated  ilst^lf  and  become  positive.  The 
itihibitlon  u  not  merely  a  stoppage  or  cancella- 
tion, but  hiis  medialeil  a  itew  Dcaire,  wliich  haa 
been  brought  forth  through  the  inbihitiou  of  a 
Desire.  Aversion  ha^  been  carried  out  directly, 
then  inhibited  through  itself,  through  its  own 
negative  character,  and  fiad^  itaelf  at  last  trans- 
formed into  a  new  positive  Inclination,  or  perfect 
Desire,  which  i&  tbe  culmination  as  well  as  the 
end  of  tbe  present  sphere. 

We  may  now  oust  a  glance  backwards  over  the 
movement  of  ibis  third  stage,  called  Mastery  of 
Denire.  Tbe  tirnt  phase  ia  the  immediate  mas- 
tery of  Desire,  which  take^  place  when,  of  sev- 
eral competing  Desires,  the  strongest  makes  it^telf 
real  through  the  executive  act,  and  implicitly  or 
indirectly  inhibits  tbe  rest.  The  second  phase  is 
Aversion,  which  is  seen  when  tbe  inhibition  of  a 
Dci^ire  ia  so  explicit  and  emphatic  that  it  turns  to 
the  opposite  Deitire,  which  islikowise  carried  into 
execution.  The  third  pha^e  is  Aversion  inhib- 
ited, tho  Ego  averts  itself  from  Averdion,  whereby 
we  attain  to  the  conquest  of  Aversion.  In  the 
present  sweep,  therefore,  we  witness  not  only 
the  mastery  of  Desire,  bul  the  mastery  of  tho 
Degativity  of  Desire,  the  latter    being  quite  as 
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tioD,  Image,  Thought,  bul  by  the  total  process 
of  Desire,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  process  of 
the  Self-determined. 

Summary  of  Desire.  The  preceding  discussion 
of  Desire  may  seem  prolonged  and  complex  to 
the  student.  We  shall  add  a  sumnoary  which 
will  give  him  a  survey  of  the  details  in  a  com- 
pressed yet  organic  shape,  and  possibly  incite 
him  to  fill  out  to  greater  completeness  such  a 
tabular  statement.  For  the  essential  fact  is  that 
the  entire  subject  be  organized  in  his  mind ;  more- 
over it  must  always  bo  remembered  that  organi- 
zation does  not  mean  crystallization,  but  the 
living  process  of  the  Ego  itself. 

I.  Executive  Desire^  the  Desire  which  is  car- 
ried out  immediately,  without  inhibition;  the 
Ego  as  Will  yields  at  once  to  the  stimulation, 
which  is  here  an  ideal  determinant  of  some  kind; 
that  is,  the  Ego  as  Will  is  immediately  deter«> 
mined  to  be  self-determined. 

The  kinds  of  this  stimulation  of  Executive 
Desire  through  an  ideal  determinant  are  three: 
first,  the  instinctive^  in  which  the  ideal  end  (or 
determinant)  is  present,  though  unconscious; 
the  stimulating  image  is  not  separated  from  feel- 
ing and  so  is  not  held  up  before  the  mind,  but  is 
one  with  the  stimulated  act;  second,  the  idea* 
tionalf  in  which  an  image  gives  the  ideal  de- 
terminant or  end  to  be  realized ;  third,  the 
concf-ptive^  in    which   a   thought   or   conception 
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this  negative.  Tbia  result  now  becomes  mani- 
fest. 

III.  Mastery  of  Desire;  the  positive  control 
of  Desire,  not  merely  tbe  negative  control  of  it 
tbrough  inhibition,  is  to  be  attained  next.  The 
Ego  as  Desire  is  to  get  possession  of  all  Desire, 
constitnting  a  totality  of  De>ire,  which  will  spe- 
cialize the  particular  Desire.  Here  is  a  return 
to  the  executive  stage,  yet  with  inhibition. 

Three  kinds  of  such  Mastery  may  be  desig- 
nated: first,  the  strongest  among  competing 
Desires,  the  one  favored  or  selected  by  the 
totality,  is  realized  while  the  rest  are  uncon- 
sciously or  implicitly  inhibited  —  immediate  Mas- 
stery;  second,  the  inhibition,  in  the  previous 
stage  implicit,  now  becomes  strongly  explicit, 
and  the  inhibited  Desire  is  so  pronounced  that  it 
determines  the  Ego  to  the  opposite;  inhibited 
inclination  passes  into  Aversion^  which  is  a  posi- 
tive Desire  though  resulting  from  and  containing 
a  negation,  whereby  it  is  Desire  mastering  a 
Desire.  Third  is  the  mastery  of  Aversion^  for 
Aversion  must  also  be  inhibited  and  controlled 
on  its  negative  side  ;  we  are  not  to  hate  intem- 
perance so  strongly  that  we  become  intemperate 
in  our  temperance.  Thus  while  we  have  Aver- 
sion, we  must  also  possess  an  Aversion  to 
Aversion. 

Such  we  behold  to  be  the  movement  of  Desire 
seeking  to  control  Desire,    that  is,    to   be  self- 
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ilesired  above  all  others.  Over  all  finite  Desires 
there  is  the  one  Desire,  wliirh  properly  includes 
them  all,  anil  which  is  the  ideal  end  transformiDg 
thorn  JiH  into  means  for  its  realization. 

Still  we  have  to  ask.  What  is  this  supremely 
desirable  object?  What  is  the  content  of  this 
Good?  Manifestly  Desire  cannot  answer,  the 
Ego  as  Desire  has  to  rise  to  a  higher  stage 
ere  the  response  can  be  given ;  it  has  to  clarify 
itself  out  of  its  present  determined  condition. 
The  iafinitely  Dcsiniblo  or  the  Good  cannot  get 
its  full  ciintent  or  meaning  till  we  come  to  the 
conception  of  Free  Will. 

Desire  is  still  a  stage  of  Determinism,  thnogh 
it  have  an  inner  Determinant,  and  therein  rises 
above  Impulse.  But  our  subjective  Desires  re- 
quire to  bo  momlized  also,  they  are  to  be  trans- 
figured into  the  means  fur  realizing  the  ideal  end 
which  is  the  final  determining  principle  of  the 
moral  Self.  That  is,  Desires  aro  not  to  be  im- 
mediutoly  realized,  but  aro  to  bo  first  transformed  . 
by  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  soul.  Even  my  Desire 
for  the  apple  yonder  la  to  undergo  such  a  trans- 
formation, and  thus  become  moralized  before  I 
may  carry  it  out.  Of  course  the  complete 
unfolding  of  this  thought  belongs,  not  to  the 
psychological  but  to  moral  Will. 

Siceep  of  Desire.  Let  us  summon  this  before 
the  miud  ere  we  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  De- 
termined Will.     The  Ego  as  Will  yields  to  the 
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%\  Determinant  and  executes  its  behest  im- 
;ely,  till  the  latter  begins  to  interfere  with 
:al  iiiuer  movement  of  the  Ego —  whereby 

the    »lriii;glo    of   Desire  with  Desire,  in 

the  iminediale  Determinnnt  is  inhibited. 
t,  the  Ego  as  Desire  having  giiined  control 
If,  Bweeps  back  iind  determines  its  internal 
itiuimt. 

when  the  Ego  aa  internal  Determinant 
iine»  th(*  internal  Determinant  of  it^^elf, 
akeei  ihifl  total  process  of  itself  a  new  Di- 
itnl,  we  have  evolved  the  Motive,  and  have 

t>iit  of  the  sphere  of  Desire  into  that  of 
,     For  thi'  Detenniniiut  of  Desire,  having 
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It  is  well  ti>  give  ii  wariiin<;  »t  tho  start  in  re- 
gard to  the  wurd  Choice,  which  has  been  wme- 
wliut  narrowed  from  ita  ordinary  meaning.  It  ia 
Dfit  bi're  used  as  mere  eclectino  according  to 
Desire  or  the  strongest  Dc."ire,a3  when  we  select 
this  Mad  Wuding  to  the  thealer  and  not  that  one 
lending  to  the  church.  Moral  Choice  is  com- 
nionly  j)rcdicated  of  two  courses,  ono  good,  ood 
1iH(l;  the  Ego  »:>  Will  can  t«ke  one  and  inhibit 
the  other.  Such  an  immediate  Choice  is  not 
nietint  in  the  present  ephero,  but  a  mediated  one, 
mediated  through  tliu  Motive. 

Again,  this  word  Motive,  in  the  present  dis- 
ousHion,  in  not  employed  in  its  widest  signitjcance. 
Primarily  it  means  that  which  moves,  specially 
moves  tho  Ego  within  to  an  action.  In  such  a 
BfDSe  any  Desire  or  even  nn  Impulse  might  be 
called  a  Motive.  Wbut  is  the  exact  nxture  of  tho 
Motive,  wo  shall  try  to  unfold  later;  here  in 
advance  we  may  say,  however,  that  it  ie  not 
oimplu  Desire,  but  the  total  process  of  Desire, 
namely.  Desire  with  the  inhibition  and  the 
maeiteiy,  as  just  set  furtb.  Hence  the  reader 
must  be  at  the  start  on  his  guard  against  tbe 
ordinary  loose  meanings  of  Choice  and  Motive; 
their  full  purport,  however,  can  be  understood 
only  after  the  following  discussion,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  pHVchical  evolution  of  thoir 
pliicc  in  the  rompU-te  process  of  the  Will. 

Perhaps  il  is  aUo  well  to  expretis  in  those  intro- 
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■y  remarks   the  formula  of  Choice.      The 
'8  Win  is  determined  to  be  self-delerviined 

Self-determined.     Again  we  must  premise 
lis  formula,  empty  as  it  sounds,  has  to  be 
'ithacoiitent  by  the  coming  clevelopmeut  of 
ubject.     But    the  reader  will  notice  that 
;h  its  wording  it  ib  connected  with  what  has 
Itofore,  with  Desire   and   Impulse,  for  in- 

;  this  inner  connection  is  what  should  be 
1  held  fast  in  the  mind  —  such  being,  in 
.he  main  object  of  the  formilla. 
ice    is,  therefore,    still  ti  stage  of  Deter- 

Will,  oven  if  two  of  its  factors  are  char- 
;ed  as   self-determined.     The    element  nf 
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csD  put  into  it  the  element  ivbich  involves  Choice. 
Idfnretogo  home;  thia  iaf  simply  a  Desire  (with 
its  stimulating  ima<;e),  which  I  may  execute  or 
inhibit.  But  when  I  say,  7  desire  to  go  home  in 
order  fo  torile,  I  have  grounded  my  Desire  in  the 
additional  clauee  ;  or,  I  have  motived  it  hy  put- 
ting behind  my  immediate  Degire  (which  is  to  go 
home)  another  Desire  (which  ia  to  write)  more 
remote,  am)  telling  the  reason  why,  the  end-in- 
Tiew,  the  Motive,  Note  then  the  two  Destrea 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  in  the  above 
sentence. 

We  may  express  the  same  meaning  by  bring- 
ing out  the  latent  term,  as  follows:  My  Motive 
in  going  fiome  ia  to  write,  that  is,  a  Desire  to  write 
propels  mo,  not  to  write,  but  to  go  home;  nay, 
further,  it  is  the  Desire  to  write  which,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  propels  me   to  inhibit 

I  writing  and  do  something  else.  This  act  both 
desired  and  iuhihited,  is  the  propelling  power. 
the  Motive;  thus  dawns  upon  our  investigation 
of  the  Will  the  realm  of  Motives,  which,  aa 
already  said,  is  the  mediating  principle  of  Choice, 
When  I  go  home,  I  do  not  follow  my  immediate 
Desire  to  go  home,  hut  bacic  of  that  ia  the  fact 
of  Choice ;  I  choose  to  go  instead  of  staying, 
through  a  Motive  which  determines  me  to  act 
(to  bo  self-determined).  Here  wo  may  observe 
again  the  interpliiy  of  Liberly  and  Nt-cessity  (bo 
called)  in  Choice;  before  we  choose  we  have  the 
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oiousaess  of  being  able  to  take  one  or  the 
r  aitorcidttve;  but  wben  we  have  chosen,  we 

*1«.)  the  coDsciousDess  of  being  determined 
btt  one  way  by  the  Motive.     Evideotly  both 
rtv  «oJ  Nfoe*3ity  coiiatilute  the  procei>s  of 
,^x':  oim  is  not  to  bo  separated  and  held  up 
Kt  the  other  in  argumeotation,  since  thus  we 

Wiiya  lauded  in  an  unreconciled  dualism. 
■«re,  then,  by  itself  has  properly  no  Motive ; 
iu.ig*.  instinct,  or  thought,  each  of  which 

I'omi  thi*  content  of  Desire,  is  carried  out 
!(•  dtf«d.     OcMre  is  not  Choice;   if  I  simply 
0  to  s*>  home.  I  have  no  true  Choice,  though 
<  tni  the  c-xterual    alternative   of   remaining 
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is  quite  a  difference  between  the  two.  ithe  image 
of  writing  is  before  me,  still  I  do  not  write,  but 
I  go  borne  first,  which  is  also  an  image,  and  this 
I  immedialely  execute. 

But  the  willing  1  do  not  immediately  execute, 
on  the  contrary  I  project  it  into  a  future  mt, 
hcnco  it  is  ideal,  something  to  be  utttiioed,  still 
an  imiige  with  its  deed  inmged.  The  Motive  is, 
therefore,  ideal  —  not  sotnetbing  which  is,  hut 
which  is  to  be  realized.  Still  thut  future  ideal 
element  is  what  determines  me  to  present  uctir- 
ity,  with  the  design  of  making  it  real  ia  the  deed. 
That  is, the  Motive  tsa  Self-determined  as  ideal  — 
not  merely  an  image  (which  would  be  only  a 
form  of  the  Determined),  but  the  iimige  with  its 
corresponding  act,  as  a  total  process  ideally  held 
up  before  nie.  The  Mulive  must  have  in  it  not 
Intellect  alone  but  also  Will. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  carefully  the 
process  of  the  Motive,  which  has  the  following 
dtages:  (1)  tbero  is  the  primal  Debita  with  its 
subjective  content  of  feeling,  imiige,  tbought ; 
(2)  there  U  the  inliibition  of  this  Desire  tn  its 
executive  net,  tliuugh  its  subjective  content  re- 
mains; (3)  there  is  the  inhibition  of  the  inhibi- 
tion, and  therewith  the  guing-over  or  the  ability 
to  go  over,  to  a  new  Desire  with  its  content, 
which  is  executed,  and  whot^e  execution  is  the 
means  of  realizing  the  fir^t  Desire.  Herein  we 
observo  the  Psychosis  as  the  inner  pulse  of  life, 


rsr  wrLL  xyd  its  world. 

i  tltcub  ia  ch«  Motive  sad  its  Choice;  it 

«mpi«   itti(D«>liitte   E>esire   but  the  ttiln\ 

wc  \tt  Dv^sin.  as  uafolded  in  the  preccd- 

.     Nu(«  s^ia  the  three  stnges  of  this 

licst  a  tit«&in)|ile  immediate  Desire; 

i  «»  ttw  s«parative  stag«',  hero  the  Desire 

i :  t^trd  ii»  the  return  to  Desire,  not  thi; 

d  it   i«  trill?,  but  to  a.  new  one,  which  \-< 

l(<^t   ty*r  ibtf  {Htr^io^  of  bringiDg  al>out  tlie 

|iuuiic  vt  tbM  first  De^ii^.     As  already  often 

»jvU    li»t»   tot»l   i>roc«»«   of   Desire    u  the 

'  '^bit.'li  (Jtfti^riuiixra  Choice,  drives   to  the 

I  vjti^HMuii^,  dttU  thi»  i^,  iu  the  present  epheie, 

Mt  iMlw.tiiM»  «(>nagiag  from   Dusire,  but 

t  ^<tlf*t  whI  cottipletor. 
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mioatioD  of  the  Ego,  since  it  requires  the  act 
based  upon  tbe  changed  Desire.  Simple  Desire 
act*  direcily  through  the  Determined,  but  Mi>- 
tivo  (along  with  Choice)  acts  through  tbe  Self- 
determined. 

Taking  a  general  glance  at  Choice,  we  see  that 
it  hu8  two  wayu  of  doing  plHced  before  itself; 
each  appeals  to  the  Ego,  solicits  to  be  taken 
and  followed ;  the  Ego  as  Will  must  through 
itself,  through  its  own  originative,  self-active 
pdwer,  choose  one  or  the  other.  Still  each  way 
has  reasons  in  its  favor,  and  the  Ego  must 
choose  the  reason  determining  it;  or,  if  it 
must  take  the  strongest  reason,  and  cannot  help 
itself,  this  is  because  it  has  determined  which  la 
the  strongest  reason  and  chosen  that,  to  tbe  exclu- 
sion of  less  strong  reasons.  Somewhere  the 
original  fiat  of  the  Ego  as  Will,  the  self-determin- 
ing act  comes  in,  yet  it  aUo  determines.  Here, 
then,  wt!  introduce  again  the  general  formula  of 
Choice ;  The  Ef/o  a»  Will  is  determined  to  be  self- 
determined  by  the  Self-determined. 

Thus  tbe  Motive  is  Desire,  yet  also  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  execution  of  that  Desire,  and  the 
change  to  the  execution  of  a  new  Desire.  Just 
tbischnnge  involves  the  Self-determined  Ego  as  a 
tptatity;  the  Motive  is  the  Ego's  own  act,  which 
till  determines  the  Ego  tn  act.  Note  again  the 
)  factnr»,one  of  which  ns'ivrts  Detormiiiism, 

t  the  other  two  assert  Self-determination. 
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i  we  may  note  another  fact,  which  is  to  be 
scd  and  put  into  its  proper  pliice  later  on  : 
1  this  central  proceas  of  the  Motive  hovers 

an  infinity  of  Motivea,  less  and  lesa  dis- 
ill  they  quite  vanish  into  the  unconscious. 
Ling  he  my  Motive  for  going  home,  I  can 
Vbnt  is  my  Motive  for  writing?  Say,  to 
loney;  thus  I  go  back  to  the  Motive  of 
>tivo  und  pass  through  the  same  process, 
n  this    last  case  my  writing  becomes   no 

u  Motive,  but  a  Desire,  which  is  aUo  a 

Now  the  statement  is :  I  desire  to  write 

or  to  make  money.     Still  further  can  I  go 

ind  find  a  Motive  for  my  earning  money, 

Motive  may  be  that  I  wish  to  go  nbroad. 
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Siill  in  all  thia  multtplijcity  there  is  seen  the 
one  rtiniluiiivntal  proo-ss:  the  iriinge  or  concept 
ns  tbo  ciinti'tit  of  De-.ire,  the  inhibttinn,  the  rise 
uf  the  new  inm^e  wiih  iia  correspoatling  act. 
Tbo  sulitle  P»yihottis  uf  the  Ego  tlirowa  off 
(h<iii>iitD(Ifiil<l  forms  of  Motivee,  yet  it  remains 
the  same  process  iu  them  ell. 

If  the  fnrcgoiiig  discussirjn  be  correct,  Choice 
bears  in  itself  the  thouglit  that  the  Self-ileter- 
iiiini-il  determines  the  Self-determined.  Hence 
the  ydf-determincd  in  Choice  baa  to  be  deter- 
mined —  wherein  we  see  the  determiiiiem  in 
Choice.  «nil  so  we  sny  Choice  is  determined  by  the 
Motive,  or  the  strongest  Motive.  Still  timt  which 
determiiieri  ( the  di-tormiuant)  is  llie  Stlf-deter- 
mined  ;  8o  this  m"livc  whii  h  is  the  detorminunt, 
is  really  the  Self-determined.  Determinism  uiiist 
not  be  left  out  of  Choice,  being  one  of  the  three 
factors,  and  being  iiiteijecled,  fio  to  speak,  be- 
tween two  acts  of  self-determination.  It  is, 
accordingly  a  biid  mistake  to  deny  delermini^ra 
in  Choice,  but  it  is  a  worse  mi^tRke  to  deny 
eetf-delcrminuliou  in  Choice.  Both  aio  in  Choice 
which  mnst  bo  teen  as  »  process,  invidving  both 
the  Determined  ami  the  Sulf-Delorminerl. 

In  the  preceding  inlmductory  remarks  we 
have  repeated  a  iiumber  of  times  the  one  thought 
which  licj  at  the  basis  of  Choice  and  Motive. 
The  formula  ha-t  been  given  twice  with  examples 
and  expluuulion«  ;   wc-b>-petlmt  ils  meaning  and 
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formed  by  the  Ego  into  a  new  determinant,  which 
determines  my  going  home,  determines  me  to  a 
different  act.  It  is  thus  a  Motive  —  the  Ego 
itself  determining  itself  not  simply  not  to  do  this  * 
(to  write)  but  to  do  the  other  (to  go  home). 
The  image  alone,  therefore,  does  not  determine 
the  Ego,  else  it  (the  Ego)  would  write,  but  it 
determines  itself. 

Still  we  must  not  forget  that  this  self-deter- 
mined element  is  also  determined,  the  Motive 
determines  the  F^zo  to  be  self-determined.  That 
is,  the  Self-determined  does  not  stand  alone,  but 
is  in  the  process  of  Choice,  it  is  determined  to 
be  self-determined  through  the  Self-determined. 

Wo  must  carefully  m:irk  this  distinction:  we 
mMy  be  led  through  a  Desire  to  choose,  and  we 
mav  be  led  throuj^h  a  Motive  to  choose.  As 
already  said  often,  the  Motive  is  born  of  the 
Desire,  but  is  not  the  simple  Desire;  it  is  the 
total  process  of  Desire,  which  signifies  the  mas- 
tery of  Desire,  this  being  the  third  stage  thereof. 

In  the  present  sphere  of  Determinism  an  inner 
world  of  Motives  has  arisen  and  determines  the 
Kgo  as  Will;  very  different  is  this  from  the  outer 
world  of  nature  determining  the  Ego,  such  as  we 
sjiw  in  Impulse.  Yet  the  two  worlds  are  coun- 
terparts and  belong  to  the  complete  unfolding  or 
the  Psychosis  of  Determined  Will. 

The  subtlest  thing  in  the  human  heart  is  the 
Motive;  it  can  be  the  hardest  matter  to  discover. 
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and  Conceptive  —  in  correspondence  with  the 
division  of  executive  Desire.  Nor  should  we 
neglect  to  notice  that  these  three  classes  cor- 
respond with  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
psychology  of  the  Intellect,  which  herein  has  a 
bond  of  connection  with  the  Will.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  Ego  as  Will  acts  immediately, 
goes  straight  to  the  deed  without  any  inhibition, 
whatever  be  the  content  of  the  Motive.  . 

1.  Instinctivelv  we  choose  a  course  of  action, 
implicitly  rejecting  other  ways,  selecting  the 
one  way,  and  then  sweep  forward  to  the  act. 
An  unconscious  instinctive  Motive  we  may 
employ,  which  has  secretly  coiled  up  in  it  the 
total  process  of  Desire.  I  wish  to  go  down 
town,  in  due  order  I  step  to  a  certain  line  of 
street-cars,  unconsciously  eschewing  all  other 
ways  of  reaching  my  destination.  Such  action 
pre-supposes  that  I  have  previously  gained  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  going  down  town,  and 
know  the  various  means  of  transit.  Here  is, 
then,  the  Desire,  the  inhibition  of  other  lines, 
and  the  taking  of  the  one  line  —  Choice,  all  done 
in  a  8in<];le  unconscious  thrust  of  the  Ego.  The 
bird,  picking  up  a  straw  for  its  nest,  has  to  reject 
the  rotten  leaf  lying  beside  the  straw. 

I  enter  an  art  gallery,  I  choose  a  certain  pic- 
ture for  my  contemplation,  omitting  the  rest.  I 
went  to  the  place  perhaps  for  another  purpose, 
but    my    unconscious    nature    has   made   a    new 
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3  for  me.     The  picture  roused  my  interest, 
f,   it  touched  some  natural  bent,  or  possi- 
[iie  acquired  teudeacy  ;  I  became  iuterestcd 
ind  at  once  was  moved  to  do  as  I  did.     My 
i^rion^  E^o  WHS  the  chooser,  felt  it^^elf  to 
0  with    the  object  and  responded   imme- 
;.     Interest  is,  therefore,  an   unconscious 
J  for  doing  mniiy  things  ;  in  reading  a  bonk 
ihrtorlH'J  by  it,  1  nm  held  by  Us  spidl  which 
(It  brunk  except  by  a  strong  effort  of  Will, 
hn  unconscious  Motive  shows  in  an  instinc- 
trm  the  pnwess  of  Desire  which  moves  to 
ninliiitUHOt. 
hiibly  every  instinct  has  this  process  of  the 
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arate  the  unconr^cioud  impreasion  from  itself  and 
hiiltl  llie  outuo  ii|>  hufore  itself  as  distiact  — 
wheretvilb  we  huve  passed  into  a.  new  stugo  — 
the  ideational  citutent  of  the  Motive  executing 
itself  immediately  in  Choice. 

i.  Tbis  is  the  second  stage  of  executive 
Choice,  namely  the  separative,  and  corresponda 
to  the  stage  of  Representatii^n  in  the  Psychology 
of  Intellect  (seo  Psijchology  and  (he  Psychosis, 
p.  222).  One  fortn  of  Desire  sprioga  from  the 
Image  (namely,  the  ideational)  which  through 
the  total  process  of  Desire  becomes  a  Motive 
(also  culled  ideational).  Thi^  kind  of  Motive 
executing  itself  direclly  to  Choice,  is  what  we  are 
now  considering. 

Let  us  then  look  al  the  Image  which  may  lie- 
come  the  cimtent  of  a  Motive.  It  is  probably 
best  to  take  the  example  already  given  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  present  sphere.  I  wish  to  go 
home  in  order  to  write.  Primarily,  however,  I 
desire  to  write ;  this  image  (or  idea)  I  bold  up 
before  myself,  then  inbibil  it,  then  inhibit  this 
inhibition  of  the  image  by  patising  to  a  new 
image  which  is  the  source  of  a  new  Desire 
(namely  to  go  home),  and  this  is  what  I  proceed 
now  to  execute.  But  the  first  image  with  its 
process  of  Desire  has  become  the  Motive,  which 
impels  me  to  fulfill  the  Desire  to  go  homo,  of 
course  in  order  that  I  may  realize  the  Desire  to 
write.     This  last    Desire    is  the  content  of  the 
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conception,  and  the  new  stage  to  which  it  gives 
rise  we  may  designate  as  the  conceptive  Motive 
of  executive  Choice.     This  comes  next  in  order. 

3.  The  third  stage,  then,  of  the  present 
sphere,  is  the  conceptive,  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  well  to  seize  at  once.  Conception  or 
thought  of  the  object  is  something  altogether 
different  from  the  image  thereof ;  conception  is 
tho  genetic  act  of  mind,  which  generates  the 
object  afresh,  thinks  it  anew  as  its  creator 
thought  it.  The  conception  of  a  book  is  its 
creative  idea,  which  the  reader  must  create  over 
for  himself,  if  he  would  truly  possess  the  same, 
or  would  know  what  the  book  really  means. 
Thought  or  conception  belongs,  as  is  well  known, 
to  the  third  stage  of  the  Intellect,  the  second 
being  representation  and  the  first  being  imme- 
diate presentation  or  sense  perception. 

It  is  manifest  that  conception  is  often  the  con- 
tent of  the  Motive  which  insists  upon  direct 
execution.  The  artist  has  the  conception  of  a 
new  picture,  it  is  not  merely  the  image,  bat  the 
creation  of  that  image,  which  drives  him  to  the 
deed,  to  the  painting  of  it.  In  the  example 
already  given,  it  may  be  tho  conception  which 
im[>els  mc  to  write,  not  the  mere  representation 
of  snme  pa>t  experience,  though  that  too  may 
co-(»per:itc.  Having  it,  I  proceed  immediately, 
without  inhibition,  to  its  realization.  No  reason 
do  I  give  for  so  doing;  there  is  no  iuterraption 
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:  way,  do  deliberation  perrhaoc«.     So  the 
ption  of  Justice  moves  the  Ja<ige  to  dwde 
;  the  conceplioD  of  the  falare  iu  some  form 
i  the  seer  to  his  prophecT  ;  he  has  or  may 
the  conoeptioo  iotuitiveiv,  not  through  the 
,tion  of  reflection. 

:b    are   the   three  stages  of  the  Motive  aa 
live  —  instinctive,    idealional,    cooceptive. 
lave   noticed    the  s&me  three  stages  under 
s,   which  is  aUo    immediate   or  exeoulive. 
igo  io  conception  has  created  the  Motive, 
at  moves  it  to  action ;  my  Motive  in  writiog 
■ealize  my  conceptinn,  that  is.  creation ;  my 
vepowerdrivesmelothedeed.ismy  movio" 
v.     But  my  creative  pnwcr,  or  conce|)ti.in 
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tioD.  Thus  Chiiive  divides  wilhia  iteelfi  cboosiDg 
Ui  inhi)>it  Choice.  Such  is,  in  gea  era),  its  Becond 
or  separative  stage. 

The  Motive  lies  back  of  tbo  inhibition  of 
Choice.  My  Motive  in  not  taking  the  journey 
wbicb  I  bad  chosen,  in  (let  ua  Bay),  to  eftve 
moneys  previouoly  I  waa iDflucnced  to  Ihocboos- 
ing  of  the  journey;  now  lam  influenced  to  the 
iiihil^iting  of  that  Clioice.  Thus  Choice  negaten 
Choice,  and  thereby  iisserta  negative  control  over 
itself. 

Oo  the  contrary,  executive  Choice,  as  above 
anfiilded,  is  uninhibited,  and  so  id  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  deed.  But  iir>w  the  muvetneiit  is 
reversed,  the  But  of  the  Will  is  to  refuse  execution, 
the  liul  turti9  againi^t  the  fiat  and  begets  the  con- 
flict which  tiiiriogt  out  of  the  Will.  We  see  that 
the  Motive  works  negatively  a^  well  as  piisilively, 
it  leads  to  execution  and  aWt  to  inbiUition. 

Choice  na  inhibitory  will  have  a  movement 
containing  three  stages  which  are  similar  to 
tbo«u  already  noticed  under  Impulse  ami  Desire. 
The  n^ative  act  of  Choice  will  at  the  start 
inhibit  the  Kxecution,  then  the  Motive,  and 
finally  the  inbibiliun  will  inhibit  itself.  Tfae^o 
are  the  three  stages  which  are  now  to  be  unfolded 
and  which  form  a  P*yctio-i!*.  First  i.s  the  imme- 
diate inhibition,  which  sloi>s  the  cicecntive  net : 
second  is  the  separative  inhibition  which  sep- 
arates the  Motive  or  detenniiiant  of  the  act,  and 
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that;  third  is  the  inhibition  of  the  inhi- 

11  which  there  is  a  return  to  the  Motive 

or  at  least  to  the  ability  to   form   the 

:ie  first  inhibition,  accordingly,  is  directed 
the  execution  of  Choice.     The  result  isa 
is   of  the  fiat,  which  is  often  called    Ir- 
ion.     You  resolve    to  perform,  then  you 
our  resolution    iind  fall    buck    into  your 
iah  to  perform,  or  inlo  your  Motive  which   - 
s    purely  internal.     Irresolute  characters 
Lively  inhibit   the    fiat,  this  push    »t  the 
)  act ;  they  often  become  very  ingenious 
ng  excuses  for  their  aversion  to  the  deed, 
■n,  however,  i:^  of  two  kinds:  first,  it  is 
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Choice,  namely  llmt  which  determines  itself, 
nntncly  the  Molivc.  'Sot  only  do  I  inhibit  my 
^oiug  homo,  but  I  inhibit  my  Mnlive  in  going 
home,  fthich  apringa  from  the  desire  to  write. 
That  18,  I  bnoish  the  wish  to  write,  which  pro- 
duutrd  my  Motive  /or  going  home. 

Vet  this  itiliibilioa  of  the  Motive  must  have  a 
Motive.  If  I  piii  Hwiiy  tiie  desire  to  write,  it  is 
bocHui<o  I  desire  to  hear  some  music,  which  desire, 
we  shull  Buppone,  can  bo  griitificd  only  by  my 
i*t«yiug  where  I  am.  Thus  my  Motive  for  stay- 
ing, which  inhibits  my  motive  for  going  home,  is 
a  new  and  stronger  Motive.  (This  question  of 
the  Ktroiigost  Motive  will  come  ap  Qoder  the  bead 
of  Mastery  of  Desire.) 

Herein  we  witness  the  conflict  of  Motives. 
Fresh  desires  are  perpetually  rising  which  form 
tbemiwlvcs  into  freish  Motives,  und  these  inhibit 
antecedent  Motives  by  seeking  to  realize  them- 
selres  in  the  deed.  A  grand  field  of  struggle  it 
is  in  which  eeveral  Motives  may  co-opcmlo  for 
one  end  against  another  Motive  or  other  Motivfis 
likewise  co-ope  rating  fi>r  a  different  end. 

8.  The  inhibitory  net  of  Choice  involves  the 
inhibition  of  the  inhibition  of  the  Motive.  We 
have  ju^t  seen  in  the  preceding  pnriigniph  that 
for  the  inhibition  of  the  Motive  there  appeared  a 
Motive,  which  therein  negated  ita  own.  But  the 
logic  of  this  negation  is  the  negation  of  the  nega- 
lioD.  since  the  Motive  has  shown  itself  as  negative 
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iting  the  Motive;  thus  tbo  Motive,  beino; 
ive,  must  destroy  its  own  destruction  in 
ng  the  Motive.     That  is,  the  Motive,  iii 
g  the  Motive,  inhibits  logically  its  own 

1  can  be  seen  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
Ohoice,  and  then  of  removing  this  inhi- 
I,  having  choeen  to  go  home,  can  inhihit 
lice  and  not  go  home;  then  I  can  inhibit 
ibition  and  go  home.     The  freedom  of 
ivolvea  not  only  the  pow.er  of  inhibition, 
the  inhibition  of  the  inhibition, 
iliberation,    which  precedes  usually  the 
e  is  a  rapid  mental  mr}veinent  between 
inhibition,  and  the  inhibition  of  the  in- 

TUS  DSTSBMllfSD    WILL. 

Iq  tbifl  last  stxgfl,  in  which  the  inhibitioD  of 
tho  Motive  was  itself  inhibited,  we  have  the  re- 
turn to  Motive  (ortheubility  to  motivate),  which 
is  agaiD  roiidy  to  atiaert  its  native  enprgy.  This 
new  p(twer  »if  lh«  Motive  ia  unt  Ibu  old  one,  but 
has  a  negative  control  over  itself  through  irg  in- 
hibitory principle.  But  the  Motive  necessarily 
pusbei  towards  the  execution  of  itself  in  the  act 
whereby  the  process  of  Choice  is  completed. 
Accordingly  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  next 
itngfl  in  the  movement  of  Choice,  which  hua  in  it 
tho  executive  element  restored,  and  we  pass  from 
the  negative  mastery  to  the  positive  mastery  of 
Choice. 

III.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage  desig- 
nated in  general  as  the  mastery  of  Choice,  since 
the  latter  passes  out  of  its  negative  or  inhibitory 
Htufce  and  becomos  again  jKisilive  and  executive, 
though  in  a  new  way.  The  power  of  inbtbition 
is  atill  present,  and  gives  to  Choice  its  complete 

I movement ;   unless  it   could  inhibit  both  the  fiiit 

^^L  and  the  Motive,  it  would  not  be  complete.  So 
^^M  Choice  has  now  in  itnelf  exeuutiun  and  execution 
^^1  inhibited,  as  well  as  Motive  and  Motive  inhib- 
ited. 
Tho  Motivo  hm  been  hitherto  the  deterrai- 
^^—  Bant  of  Choice,  but  in  the  present  sphere  Choice 
^^H  aboa*es  fta  Motivo  and  so  asserts  its  mastery  over 
^^M     the  Motive.     I  wish  to  go  home  in  order  to  write; 

l 
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;  thua  two  Motives  solicit   me  to  two  dif- 
acts;    which  shall  I  take?     The  Choice  is 
ind  I  choose  not  only  which  act  I  shall 
i,  but  alrio   which  Motive   I  shall  follow. 

therein    goes    buck   and   determiuos   the 
,    thus    asserting   its   mastery   over   that 

was     hitherto     its     determinant.     Such 
y  of  Choice  is  the  mastery    over  Choice 
jice. 

ce  chooses  its  Motive  —  it  has  to  reject  the 
order  to  take  the  other ;  here  is  the  power 
biting   the    Motive  as  already  discusaed. 
lotives  are  present  to   me ;  shall  I  go  or 

I  choose  to  stay,  but  I  can  do  so  only  by 
ng  the  Motive  to  go,  and  transferring  the 
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But  this  niuflU'ry  of  Choice  bus  ita  process 
whode  pliasf'S  wo  shall  unfold  in  a  lirief  ouiline. 

4.  Thu  moat  direct  form  of  choosing  tbe 
Moiive  is  Been  when  the  etmngettt  Motive  is 
taken  and  curried  into  execution.  We  can  say 
that  ihf  Egii  as  Will  \a  impelled  to  action  by 
the  strongest  Motive,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Motives.  Severn!  courses  of  conduct  lie  open 
to  mo,  vacb  with  its  own  Motive  competing  for 
my  Choice;  I  select  immediately  the  strongest, 
hdJ  inhibit  the  rest,  wbit-b  indeed  arc  more  or 
1f«s  latent  or  in  the  background  ;  the  strongest 
Motive  delcrmtiiee  me  to  act  (to  be  self-de- 
termined). 

Still  1  have  to  choose  the  strongest  Motive; 
it  is  strongvNt  only  by  comparison  with  other 
Motives  which  must  be  present  too,  and  soliciting 
my  Ch'iice.  Such  u  selectino  we  call  imme- 
dinte  since  it  is  quite  instinctive,  hsidly  cod- 
itrious;  ve  seem  determined  by  impulse  in 
follnwrng  the  strongest  Motive,  yet  it  has  to 
be  choMen. 

Th)«i  immediate  maxtcry  of  Choice  may  be* 
in  general,  termed  Re^altitioD.  A  man  of  Reno- 
lulion  possesses  a  permanent  trait  of  nature, 
thai  of  ehooifiing  \\\*  Moiivuat  once  and  curry- 
ing it  out  with  vigor.  Pereuade  me  nut,  I  am 
r«>io|vod  I  Tbii  Nignifies  the  cimplete  inhibition 
of  all  other  Mulives  oxcejil  tbn  cboi^en  one  and 
it«  deed.     Resolution  is  not  simply  decision  or 
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lotion   of  the  Motive;    we   may  decide 
diiiug,  but  Rcsolation  involvea  the  exe- 
it  is  tho  Will  incorporating  the  chosen 
ill  the  deed.     To  resolve  is  to  assert  the 
Will  omphatically  against  all  distractions, 
hitioQs,    even    against    deliberation   and 

'•)  through  the   strongest  Motive  has  a 
mmediute  charactei't  which  makes  it  quite 
nolioH   which  was  noticed  under  desire. 
.<ti,  that  I  select  my  Motive  from  a  number 
ives;  but  why  do  I  thus  select?    So  a 
for  my  selection  is  called  for ;  that  is, 
lediate  selection  demands  to  be  mediated  ; 
Beloctcd  my  Motive,  I  must  buve  had  a 
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where  or  to  stay  where  I  am.  Still  further,  thin 
svcoDtl  Choice  (of  the  Motive  to  write)  must  in 
its  turn  huve  a  Motive  (say,  to  make  nmoey,  to 
ncquiru  fame,  to  propagate  an  idea,  etc.),  which 
bus  to  be  chosen  from  amoiig  these  various  cotu- 
poiing  Mntivea.  Such  is,  then,  the  second 
Motive,  which  in  its  turn,  uiunt  I»e  chosen,  min>t 
be  determined  by  Cboiire,  which  is  the  third. 
This  third  Choice  will  demand  its  Motive,  which 
is  the  third,  which  ngnio  looks  to  Choice  and  so 
an  ad  injinitum.  Thus  we  see  developed  a  con- 
tinuous regrengive  series  from  Choice  to  Motive. 

Let  us  look  at  this  movoment  again.  I  now 
choose  the  Motive  out  of  several  competing  nnea; 
but  Hu<-h  Choice  (uo  demuml!*  a  Motive,  which  in 
its  turn  must  be  chosen.  But  this  new  choosing 
niuitt  also  be  ruutivcd,  and  litis  new  Motive  re- 
quires still  another  Choice  farther  back.  Thus 
every  Choice  demands  a  Motive,  and  snch  Motive, 
being  chosen,  projects  another  Motive  for  such 
Choice  behind  itself. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Ego  as  Choice  not 
only  projects  a  series  of  Motives  back  of  itself  — 
the  re^resnive  series  —  but  also  becomes  itself 
Motive  and  thereby  projects  a  progreaiiivf  series 
from  Choice  to  Motive  in  front  of  itself.  To 
lake  the  old  exiiniple ;  I  ebonite  to  go  home  — 
Mich  Is  my  Choice  proceeding  from  the  untecedenl 
Motive.  But  I  take  my  hat  in  order  to  go  borne  : 
the  guiag  borne  ia  transfurtued  into  the  Motive 
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jg  my  hat.     Still  further :  I  ri>e  from  mj 
order  to  Uke  mj  bat ;  here  the  second 
>r  the  series  has  beoome  the  second  Molire. 
\\n :   i  place  my  feet  in  order  to  rise  from 
r,  wherein  the  pre*>-iou3  Choice  bms  beeo 
med    into  s  still  different  Motive.     All 
totives  are  very  close  ti»  their  oorrespood- 
9   50   that   tbey   hardly   seem  separate; 
r>-  Motive  will  show,  on  examination,  not 
Desire,  but  the  complete  process  of  De- 
ich  is  the  csaeatial  nature  of  the  Motive, 
anoe,  if  my  Mutive  in  plMiDg  my  feet  in 
n  piisition  is   to   rise  from  my  chair,  1 
-t  desire  to  rise,  secondly  I  mast  inhibit 
tiire  till  I  have  adjusted  my  feet,  and  I 
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progressive  acrius,  my  Eml  is  Ibt;  giiing  hoiui- 
and  my  Moans  is  tho  rising  from  my  sent.  Less 
accurately  Ciinso  and  Effect  are  Koiuctitues  used 
in  the  same  wny. 

But  in  tbeHe  endless  aeries  there  tsKt  worktbe 
same  mwvenient :  the  Motive,  having  determined 
the  Ulioico,  the  Choice  turns  round  and  deter- 
mines nnew  the  Motive.  Thniigh  this  is  not  the 
sume  Molivo  as  the  first,  yet  ihoie  is  under- 
nenth  always  the  one  recurrent  process  which  is 
that  of  the  Ego  itself.  It  is  tu  be  seen  returning 
to  itwlf  and  so  mnking  the  active  unitary  prin- 
ciple in  this  infinite  diversity  of  play  between 
Choiro  and  Motive.  Such  is  the  third  and  com- 
pleted atage  in  the  mastery  of  Desire,  which  w© 
8ball  now  consider  a  little  more  fully. 

3.  The  Ego  lu*  Choice  has  ^hownthut  it  chooses 
what  determines  it,  thus  it  determines  its  deter- 
miner. Moreover  this  determiner  (or  dctermi* 
nant)  in  the  Motive,  which  in,  as  before  said,  a 
form  of  the  Self-iletermined.  So  the  Ego  as 
ChoicB  i'^  hero  determined  to  be  Sidf-^lclermined, 
through  the  Setf-delei mined.  Choice,  though 
motived,  cbiiosea  the  Motive;  Choice  therein  is 
seen  returning  to  itself  and  choosing  what  deter- 
mines it,  and  is  in  so  far  self-determined. 

Still  the  Motive  as  the  external  determinant  is 
present  though  it  be  chosen  l>y  the  Kgo.  Thus 
the  ol<l  dualism  appears;  the  Motive  after  all 
determines  the  Choice  which  choot«es  it,  or  the 


in  att^th^r  sesse  hA>  to   .•!!•->;«?*»  :•  . 
ib^relo).     Tb±;  bs,  iz  f»v:a  lirf  1 
Choice   b  free,  bat  ia  eoateac  is 
the  biter  b  md  Choice  itself  b«t  so 
from  the  ooUide.     Tbe  E^*  tbene 
cioasiii  Choice,  chooees  whdit  citatei 
it  pleases,  mcooniii^to  whim,  fkacj 
mocording  to  its  own  sobjectire  det< 

But  the  Ego  fts  Will  must  ktre  m  : 
which  is  jiuft  itself.     Th^t   is,  the 
most  not  merelr  chooee  its  Contei 
from  m  giyen  quantity  of   Motives 
from  the  outside,  but  must  choose 
Tery  act  of  choosing,  as  its  Conten 
Thus  we  attain  trulv  the  Free  Will  w 
as  its   inner   moving  energy  the  Fi 
itself.     Now  Choice  really  chooses  i 
ing  the  same  as  its  Motive,  whereas  ] 
did  so  only  formally. 

Herewith,  however,  we  have  manii 

out  of  thp  of"'-'*  -*  ^»      *" 
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The  mastery  of  Choice  has  thus  comiilelcd 
Itself,  hy  completing  what  may  be  called  the 
cycle  of  Choice ;  the  Motive  determines  the 
Choice,  but  this  determining  Klotive  is  iteelf 
diftermiueil  by  Choice ;  or  the  End  becomes  the 
Means,  and  then  the  Means  turns  about  and 
becomes  the  End.  But  even  this  final  mastery 
of  Choice  (which  is  the  miistery  over  Choice 
through  Choice)  has  in  it  still  the  Motive  or  an 
cxternul  determinant ;  this  externality  is  what  is 
next  eliininatcd  or  eliminates  itself,  in  order  that 
we  arrive  at  Free  Will. 

It  is  manifest  that  Choice  hitherto  has  been  free 
to  choose  the  Motive,  yet  behind  Huch  choosing  of 
ibc  Motive  it  has  projected  a  n«w  determinant  or 
Motive,  and  so  it  U  deicrmim-d.  Thus  Choice 
»bows  the  endless  conlentiuo  between  Freedom 
and  Determinism,  pushing  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  an  infinite  series  of  repetitions.  Even 
when  these  repetitions  are  seizf^d  in  their  single 
fundumt-ntul  process  (as  in  this  liiHt  singe  of 
the  mastery  of  Choice)  the  dualism  betweoD  the 
free  and  the  determined  element  remains. 

Uut  the  destiny  of  Choice  U  to  realize  its  own 
unconscious  jtrtiiciple  and  to  take  the  same  as  its 
end.  Choice  h»H  been  free  to  choose  its  Motive 
OS  its  content;  but  now  Choice  is  to  take  just  tbla 
freedom  of  choouing  as  its  content.  I  have  come 
to  the  place  where  I  have  to  choose  my  freedom 
of  Choice,  and  therein  explicitly  assert  my  Free 
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tiicb  h»8  btlherto  been  implicit.     Choice  ia 
■  moTed  by  mauy  Motives  but  by  one,  the 
•1  one,  which  la  freedom.     The  Motive  if 
no  longer  dttcrminesme  to  be  self-deter- 
but  it  determines  me  to  determine  myself 
elf -determined.     The  full  purport  of  this 

18  to  be  unfolded  later, 
e  we  pass  on,  however,  the  student  may 
r»re  work  over  in  this  new  connection  the 
stration  :  I  desire  to  go  home  in  order  to 

Primarily  the  Motive  (to  wriie)  deter- 
ae  to  {:o  home  instead  of  stiiying,  deter- 
10  to  chooiie,  a  self-determined  act.     But 
3  found  that  this  Choice  exerts  itself  not 
rejrard  to  my  going  home  or  staying  ( the 
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Such  in,  in  gKoenil.  tbo  tninsition  from  Deter- 
miiii-d  Will  in  itd  luHt  staf^  of  Choice,  to  Free 
Will,  wlicreii)  (ho  Egu  is  free  Clxiiee  cbooiiiag 
tlK  owD  frwedom  as  cuotviit,  Hiid  motive. 

Sniiimary.  W«  shrtU  pJve  acoiideD^ed  survey 
of  lliu  foregoing  oecti'io  on  Choicot  ehowing  in 
brief  (lulline  its  organizalioD  und  aieaniog. 

I,  Exfciitivts  Choice.  The  execution  it  imme- 
dtale  in  tlio  act ;  the  Motive  carries  itself  out  into 
reulizalioD  without  itihihiliun.  Or  the  Motive 
(whioh  is  a  Sulf-determincd  in  tbo  form  of  the 
total  movemeut  of  DoHiri')  delermiiiGs  tiie  Ego 
ufl  Will  to  be  aelf-deterniiucd  (to  tbe  act). 

Tlio  kinds  of  executive  Choice  are  three  ac- 
ording  to  the  varied  pnyehical  conteot  of  the 
Motive  detcrmiiiiug  the  Cboicu.  First  is  the 
Jnstinctivf,  in  nhich  tbo  conteot  of  the  Motive  is 
an  Iimtinot  with  its  totiil  process  of  Dt-slre  exe- 
cuting itself  in  tho  act.  Second  i^  tbe  Ideational 
in  vrhich  the  content  of  tbo  Motive  ia  an  Imiige 
with  its  totui  process  of  Dvsiro  executing  itself 
in  an  act.  Third  is  the  Voncepthf,  in  which  the 
c<int«iit  of  the  Motive  is  a  Thought  with  the  totnl 
process  of  Desire  oxecutiiig  il-ioll'  in  an  act. 

II,  Inhibilori/  C/ifiice;  there  la  an  inbiliitory 
element  in  the  very  nature  of  Choice  ;  it  must  be 
ftble  to  choose  In  stop  choosing.  Inhibition  must 
also  have  its  Motive,  iis  well  as  execution ;  if  we 
cuuld  not  help  choosing  immcdiutoir,  we  would 
bo  ooniplelely  determined  from  tbe  out«ide  and 
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Chfuce   his  at  last  to  raatrol  its  own 

e.  cboo^ii^  to  iohiVit.     Here  too  are  three 

First  U  tie  imJki&itwM  of  the  acrcutioR, 

fi^t.   though   th«   MotiTe   still   renutins. 

is  lAe  iiJkibitioH  of  tie  Afottre,  in  which 
d  Motive  (yime3  up,  for,  ia  order  to  inhibit 
If,  I  mast  haTeaMotiTefortheiohibiiion. 
ises  the  conflict  of  Motires.     Third  is  the 
ION  o/lie  tHiibitiom,  that  is,theiQbibition 
ived,  and  there  is  the  retaro  to  the  Motiye 
asl  to  the  ability  to  motinte.     This  is  the 
e  control  of  Choice. 

MtiMety  of  Cioitx,  or  the  positive  con- 
Choiw  ;  that  is,  the  mastery  over  Choice 
1    Choiw.      The    essential    fact    is    that 
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to  select  aoc]  execute  a  De^^ire;  for  iaetaDco,  the 
Desire  tu  go  bouie  (in  the  given  example)  b 
determined  by  the  Motive,  whiuh  deter  mi  uatioii 
is  the  act  of  Choice  selecting  and  possibly  exe- 
cutiog  the  Desire.  Now,  as  the  Ego  in  Choice 
nioven  forward  and  chooitos  the  De-ire,  so  it  wiH 
ittvccp  buckwiinl  and  cb'iose  the  Motive. 

yotea  on  Motive  and  Choice.  It  is  evident 
that  Motive  and  Choice  belong  logutber,  in  tb» 
sen-^e  of  these  words  jnst  given  \  they  are  sym- 
metrical counterparts  of  one  cycle,  or  better, 
they  are  the  necessiiry  stages  of  one  process  of 
the  Ego.  No  Motive'  without  Choice  and  no 
Choice  without  Motive;  different,  yet  one  in 
theif  niovcciietit. 

1.  The  Motive,  as  we  have  just  considered  it, 
is  eH^eutiully  the  psyebicul  Motive;  the  moral 
Motive,  however,  in  limes  past  has  been  the 
grand  object  of  dinputation.  This  kind  of 
Motive  we  shiill  huve  to  relegate  to  the  sphere  of 
the  Morul  Will  which  cotnes  later  in  the  develop- 
niont  of  Will.  Still  we  may  note  here,  that,  as 
the  payvhical  Motive  has  in  it  the  process  of  self- 
determination,  there  cimes  with  it  the  idea  of 
reopoD#ibility.  Since  the  Motive  is  not  en  Im- 
pulse, nor  even  a  simple  Desire,  but  has  in  it  the 
total  process  of  the  E),:o,  the  Ego  holds  itxeir 
responsible  for  its  Motive.  Hence  the  imf>or- 
tancc  of  the  Motive  in  morul  conduct,  and  also  in 
every  attempt  to  construct  a  Theory  of  Morals. 
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rhe  Motive  has  passed  h\  analogi-  into  tltc 
'  of  Lilersture  and  Art,  which  E««k  to  ex- 
ia  some  f.-rm  of  oalwanl  manifestation  the 
moviDg  piinciiile.    Shakespeare mo/iw^lLe 
of  all  his  great  tragic  characters  ;  be  doa 
t   them   perish    by  acciJent,  but  through 
deep  violation  of  the  ethical  order  of  the 
,  which  couies  home  to  Ihem  at  Inst  in  the 
y  for  their  deeds.     Some  of  his  pei^onages 
first  glance  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
'or  instance  Cordelia  and  Othello;  but  the 
fttte  of  these   two  ch:iracters  also  will  be 
to  be   carefully  motived  on  a  searching 
Dation  of  the  dnimns  in  which  they  occur, 
e  has  declared,  in  a  passage  contrasting  his 
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the  theme,  of  which  Ihc  words  of  the  poem  are 
another  and  ilifferent  expres^sion  ;  the  two,  lan- 
guage and  music,  reach  down  to  the  one  eubatan- 
ttiil  element,  to  which  each  gives  its  own  way  of 
iaterprotiitioQ.  There  are  many  Leading  Motives 
in  an  opera  by  Wagner,  as  there  are  many  Mo- 
tives in  R  human  eoul  acting  out  its  life-drama. 

3.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  psycho- 
logical insight  i^  to  discover  the  Motives  of  cbil- 
dreo.  These  Motives  are  as  yet  almost  wholly 
iaslinotive,  nndevcloped,  uncoaecious;  yet  they 
ex{»t.  and  are  unfuldiiig.  Why  does  a  little  boy, 
ia  a  fit  of  wrath,  ran  and  smash  his  dearest  toy? 
What  strange  act^  are  trnooahie  to  jealousy  in 
ohlldren ;  and  then  we  have  to  ask  what  Riolives 
such  jealousy?  The  kindergardner  is  in  possea- 
aion  of  thin  field  and  mnst  work  it  wisely  and 
carefully;  let  her,  in  her  child-study,  use  the  in- 
ductive syllogism  ami  tabulate  her  experiences; 
but  all  this  will  do  little  good  with'iut  nitional  in- 
sight, the  power  of  looking  immediatoiy  into  the 
soul  of  the  child,  which  is  best  forwarded  by 
looking  into  her  own  soul  and  oulvbiiig  the  subtle 
play  of  it«  Motives. 

4.  Y'tu  may  just  as  well  study  the  fact  that 
you,  as  stuilcnts,  are  hi>r«,  and  nowhore  else 
to-day,  and  consider  (he  Motives  which  have 
brought  yiiu  into  this  class  of  mine.  First  of 
■11,  you  arc  here  to  learn  kiodergardening;  that 
i«   the    most   direct    Motive     which    brings   you 


1 

THE    WILL    AfiD   ITS    IVOBLD. 

!r.      But    why     study    kindergardeiiin^? 
:his  question  the  second   set  of  MoiIveH 
[lemselvea  and  begin  to  vary;  my,  it  is  for 
;  the  time,  for    culture,   or  foi-  getting  a 
n.     But  why  do  ynu  wish  to  have  a  voca- 
In   order   to    make   a   living,  to   gratifv 
)n,  or  to  acquire  money.      Select  the  last- 
Motive;    if   your   object    is   simply   the 
,  theu  such  a   Motive   will   show  in  ynuv 
lere,  and  in  your  school.     You  will  d"! 
jat  poem,  beciiuse  it  \s  not  useful  directly 
ir  profession,  which  is  studied  simply  fur 
ney  in  it.     You  will  seek  to  acquire  tlic 
for  getting  along  well   enough  to  druw 
alary.     More  or    less  distinctly   will  the 

L 
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not  IB  corrclatioD  with  the  totality  of  the  kinder- 
gardeo.  At  tbe  present  time  color  is  mude  tbe 
ground  of  extruva<;nDcc,  the  childreo  &re  led  to 
dUcritiiitiute  the  various  shades  and  tiuta  to  tbe 
last  degree  of  reGnciuent.  In  like  manner  tbe 
kindergardncr  willi  a  tbeiitricul  Motive  can  change 
•II  bor  flock  into  little  actors,  who  will  assume  a 
part  OQ  tbe  spot  and  play  it,  and  wbo  will  not 
only  Dutiirnlly  imitate,  as  cbildren  must  dO|  but 
imitate  imitation. 

Thus  wu  luny  bring  home  to  ourselves  the 
aigoificaace  of  the  Motive,  oitpflciully  the  ultimate 
Motive,  fur  our  vocation  as  well  as  for  our  con- 
duct of  life.  We  must  correct  the  Motive  if  we 
truly  wish  to  build  up  a  right  worthy  character; 
seeing  our  inadequncy,  or  fuilinj;,  or  xin,  wo  mu»t 
proceed  at  once  to  transform  ourselves,  for  that 
is  just  the  truth  of  spirit  —  to  be  able  to  correct 
{iMlf  and  to  be  always  rtaiiig  uut  of  a  lower  into 
a  higher,  more  universal  Motive. 

6.  Your  bond,  or,  if  you  please,  your  soul  is 
fall  of  Motives,  active,  wrci?tli[ig,  conflicting 
often,  often  co-operating.  Some  are  kept  secret, 
you  know  them,  but  you  would  not  tell  them  for 
any  consideration.  You  may  act  from  them, 
yet  yoa  assign  a  difTerent  Motive  for  your  uclian  ; 
sttll  the  keen  eye  of  tbo  one  who  knows  the 
human  heart  can  see  tbum,  and  judges  you 
according  to  your  concealed  Motive.  For  this 
ia  what  you  really  are,  this  is  what  makes  your 


and  propel  you  to  act.     The 

dart  into  vour  horizon  of  activ 

outlying   territory  of  the  sou 

Thought  lie  as  yet  unboru,  an< 

again  in  a  sudden  luminous,  yi 

Still  thoj  are   your  own,  yo 

deepest  Self  often,  and  detern 

ter.     Indeed  they  form  to  a  ce 

very  body,  your  gestures  and  1 

the  seoret  sculptors  in  your  sou 

features;    they   make  your  face 

your  face  expresses.     For  the  Mi 

out,  though  all  unknown  to  youi 

Motive,  unless  it  manifests  itseli 

the  most  hidden  story  of  your 

itself  in  your  speech,  nay,  writ< 

countenance. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  dc 

rise  and  surge  and  wriggle  thro 

They  remind  one  of  the  enormou 

the  great  market  of  Paris?  «  - 
interfwir*--^ 
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liU  fiiiiious  BDHky  body;  witb  one  wieucb  out  be 
sltjis.  iliopu  (liiwn  with  \\  epiaab,  and  plunges  out 
of  sight.  What  mortal  miin  could  identify  and 
land  lbnt  eel  for  ine  now?  Here  comes  the 
k(.-e|)(.'r  with  a  kind  of  scoop-net  and  doea  his 
work  of  ilipping  up  a  sample  for  a  customer. 
One  liig  follow  reiira  hia  black  body  in  curves 
from  tho  water  by  a  treaiendoua  elFort.  and  opens 
hi.t  mouth ;  doe!4  bo  wiint  to  speak  to  me,  and 
what  will  he  8uy  ?  Listen  :  "  I  hold  now  tho  mirror 
of  your  Huul,  look  at  yourself"  — then  he  falls 
back  and  \*  lo^t  in  Unit  durk  living  muss,  as  tlio 
iipirila  of  OantD's  Inferno  drop  dowo  again  into 
their  dilch  after  speaking.  One  tliinka  too  of 
that  elerlrical  eel,  the  Gyvtiiofun,  wliiuh  if  you 
hut  touch  it,  gives  you  a  shock.  So  too  witb 
Motiveit;  often  when  you  find  them,  and  find 
out  wbm  they  ate,  you  receive  an  awful  uhock, 
which  may  be  the  prcmoniti<in  of  a.  great  ohunge. 
6.  Sometimes  wo  bear  a  fierce  outcry  against 
ibis  introspect ioD,  thin  exiimination  of  Motives. 
Untloubtcdiy  it  has  forms  of  excels,  and  tuny  bo 
pushfd  in  certain  etisos  into  a  mental  mulady. 
Too  much  brooding  over  ourselveit  id  had,  we  all 
know  ;  ntill  it  nny  be  Hiiid  that  Melf-exaintnation 
in  8omo  way  ia  the  condition  of  all  lofty  churac- 
t«r*tiuilding.  The  m^ia  muHt  know  Ui^  wcikneNa 
ID  order  to  trnnaeend  it,  and  bo  can  know  it  only 
by  looking  into  himself.  That  Kg»  into  which 
one  giizen  iit  indeed  the  Konree  of  all  ovil  »(>  well 


_.-.*    luen  carry   oui 
Ako  we  mast  be  able  to  take 
others  at  it*  real  worth,  and  ma 
a  mo^t  difficult  thins  for  wetk 
It  IS  troe  that  criticism  is  alwa 
often  oDJodt,  being  tainted  itself 
fimch  a«  envy  in  particular.     Still 
soundness   by    yourself,    and    fu 
accordingly. 

7.  Let  us  study  the  transition  i 
Free-Will  a  little  further.     First, 
general,  the  Determined  (by  the 
ondly.  Choice  is  the  Determinant 
tive),  this  being  the  essential  fact  o 
of  Choice;  thirdly.  Choice  is  botl 
and  Determinant  in  the  one  process 
determined;  thus  Choice  has  detc 
to  be  self-determined.      This,  ho 
longer  Choice  (which  is  determine 
tive),  but   is  Free- Will.     Moreov< 
no  longer  determines   the  Ego  to 
(to  be   self-determined  ^.  bn*^    -^  ' 
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Tho  Motive  is  here  not  the  determining  principle 
of  Choice,  but  Choice  itself  is,  which,  however, 
in  thus  Free  Will.  Hence  we  may  say  that  Free 
Will  now  wills  Free-Will  ;  this  is  the  sphere  in 
which  man  asserts  his  freedom,  inasmuch  as  kII 
xlruggle  for  Iit>erty  U  just  the  Free-Will  willing 
Free- Will.  The  Motive  in  this  new  sphere  de- 
termines not  to  Choice,  but  to  Freedom,  and  the 
Molivo  is  Freedom,  which  is  indeed  the  ultimate 
universal  Molive  or  Kiid. 

S.  Aleo  there  is  at  thi^t  jioint  the  still  broader 
truuttition  fimii  Determined  Will  to  Free  Will ; 
that  is,  the  second  grand  division  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Will  passes  over  into  the  third,  as  Mi 
aim  iind  outcome.  Note,  then,  that  tho  whole 
movement  of  Determined  Will  through  ImpuUe, 
Desire,  Choice,  u  to  attain  Free  Will,  which  has 
been  underneath  Determinism  alt  the  while,  and 
ha«  often  cropped  out  in  tho  course  of  the  pre- 
oediog  exposition,  giving  to  the  same  its  inner 
moving  principle,  which,  from  itd  implicit  condi- 
tion, has  now  become  explicit,  and  is  be  unfolded 
through  lis  process. 
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The  egi»eotial  fact  of  Free  Wil 
the  formula:     The  Ego  as  Will 
to  Y>e  self-determined.     This  is 
with  the  formula  of  Determined 
The  Ego  as  Will  is  tleierniined  t< 
min^'d.     The  first  formula  indicat 
Mtant  factors,  which  are  found  i 
of  Free  Will. 

In  the  second  case  just  cited 
mined  Will)  the  Ego  as  Will  is  n 
some  determinant  outside  of  itse 
case  (that  of  Free  Will)  it  deter 
bo  self-determined,  that  is,  the  \ 
ti>  bo  free,  the  content  of  its  ow 
freedom;  or.  wo  - — 
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Will,  In  lake  ttaelf  as  it')  awn  content,  motive, 
etc.  I  may  he  tmnsftcting  some  business  of  my 
owti,  BB  is  my  right,  when  an  otit'^ide  itersiiu  may 
interfere  and  set-k  to  jirevont  me  by  violence.  At 
onco  I  drop  the  businoes,  for  n  now  and  far  deeper 
matter  haa  crossed  my  path  ;  I  must,  Grat  of  all, 
vindicate  my  freedom,  which  is  the  very  condition 
of  my  doing  any  hiiHines^,  and  indeed  of  living 
worthily.  If  I  tamely  submit,  I  am  not  a  good 
citizen  of  a  free  country,  I  am  not  really  a  free 
'  man. 

Than  I  am  led  to  act  (to  determine  myself), 
and  the  one  object  of  my  free  urtion  is  just  Ibc 
freedom  of  action  (the  nelf-dotermined).  Hence 
we  say  that  the  Ego  aa  Will  in  the  present  sphere 
determines  itself  to  be  self-determined,  wills  it- 
self to  bo  Free  Will ;  the  free  act  of  man  miiit 
primordially  assert  freedom  of  action,  then  the 
Egoisreally  Free  Will. 

'*  Give  ni«  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  cries  the 
schoolboy  in  bis  favorite  dccliimatron,  That 
liberty  of  hlH  undoubtedly  in  somewhat  vague  and 
capable  of  being  abused;  still  be  means,  and 
ought  to  mean,  tlmt  before  anything  in  life,  be- 
fore life  itself,  he  la  going  to  will  Free  Will. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  youth  who  is  to  unfold 
into  the  free  citizen  of  a  free  country.  <*  Strike 
for  lilwrty  "  we  hear  shouted  in  tbo  paHsionate 
lyric:  but  here  in  the  present  treati->e,  we  mutt 
ailnily    reflect   that  tbo   free   act  (g(rike)    must 


rt  X  iLc  vv  ju  as  the  nrincinl 

loZil     '^  ""^  ^'"  ''«^''''  «'"ce  i 
8ometh.„g  worthy  to  tell  about  him 

w",  :t?i■-p"p«'^>^'«f«.«t 
w.Il,  which  has  thus  dawned  on  the 

supreme  end  of  man. 
If  we  designate  this  last  by  the  t«rn 

find  thaUt  differs  from  the  C^et 
r.  ;  ,.  «"'^-«»-^'«'^  (Motive)  i,  I 
act   Itself,   which   end  calls   forti  t 

a  different  act  from  its  own ;   I  .o 
my  Motive  i„  going  home  is  to  wri 

ti"v::tr  "^T  '^"^ '  ""^  -'^-^«te7 

still  further.  I  may  go  home  in  orde 
mj  freedom  against  some  restraint  « 
a.re  to  set  aside.  In  this  last  ca  e  I 
has  as  ,ts  End  or  Motive  the  asser 
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miDed,  exteroiil  to  the  Rct  of  Will.  Hence  we 
find  that  the  Ego  aa  Will  deteroiiues  itself  to  be 
ftelf-duiermioed  through  tlio  Di-termined  in  the 
|ire8«Dt  ciiije.  My  going  homo,  therefore,  can 
tie  Iransfarined  Into  an  aasertion  of  Free  Will, 
which  1  huvu  to  mukc  the  content  of  my  act 
iirid  nyt  the  wiilin".  Hpqco  there  is  still  a 
determinant  of  the  Will  willing  itself  to  be  Free 
Vyill.       (See   second  singe  below.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  divitiion  of  the  present 
subject.  The  Ego  as  Will  determines  Uaelt  tn 
be  self-detcniiinod  ;  through  whut?  The  ques- 
tioa  ask^  still  for  a  dctorrainant  of  fref<dum,  and 
there  will  bo  the  process  of  this  dclerniinitnt, 
whioh  proct-aa  is  thu  PwycbosiiS.  We  shall  have 
Iho  three  at^gus,  whii-h  are  seen  in  tbe  oiove- 
nicDt  of  all  Will  —  the  Undetermined,  the 
Dotertnined  and  tbe  Self-determined.  The 
following,  then,  will  be  the  movement  of  Free 
Will : 

I.  The  Undeiermined  /^fc  irtV/— tbe  Egoaa 
Will  determines  itself  to  be  self-determined 
through  the  Undetermined,  that  is  through  the 
outer  world  in  which  tbo  Ego  \a  placed,  but 
which  bus  not  been  determined  by  it;  hence  this 
outer  world  is  bore  named  the  Undetermined. 
This  undetermined  world  (of  nature,  lot  us  say) 
Itcing  external  and  opposed  to  me,  reaches  me 
through  thu  senses  and  Htimuliilcs  me  to  over- 
come it  and  to  transform  it  into  tbe  instrument 


...     ci^cerziiriei    h^^    to     be 
ihroc^   the  EWcerrz-ia^i.    zh;±l   \ 
Ihzlkt  w:z\d  wbici   i>  mri-ie  si>  < 
n:i::oQ^  of  the  E^  iu«flf.     In  D 
ms  3odi    we  h;til  as  it:^  proee?^  th 
Impol^e,  Deare,  Cboioe  (Ma?:iTe^ 
Detenniiicd  Free  WiU«  Iketse  becooM 
of  Free  WilU  nol  simplj  of  an  act  of 
Ihej  determiiie  tiie  Ego  as  Will  to  I 
flelf-determined  bat  to  determine  it^t 
determined. 

m.  The  S^f-Ikienmimefi  FWtf  ITT 
as  Will  delermines  it:!ielf  t«>  be  self 
through  the  Self-determined :  that  i 
object  ire,  self-determined  w«»rld  now 
the  Ego  MS  Free  Will.  Thus  there  is 
to  extemalty,  but  this  is  not  the  ui 
world  of  the  first  stage ;  It  is  a  worl 
Ego  has  called  forth  and  objectified, 
end  18  to  secnre  the  freedom  of  the 
nsoally  named  the  Institutional  Worl 
is  the   bloom  and  /*-»-* 
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)iu  ^•']^-(leler^linc(l)  through  Inslitutions.  Or 
It  wills  (be  IntlitutiuD  (whose  fuiictioo  is  to 
will  Free  Will)  as  its  content,  end,  motive. 
Thus  tho  Ego  wills  aa  its  end  ttiiit  which  wills  Free 
Will.  The  determinant  or  means  is  now  the 
»elf-{)etermined  (wlmt  wills  Will)  iim)  the  act  is 
Mjir-dclermineil,  nnd  the  cud  is  self-determined 
(the  Free  Will). 

Whi-n  I  u\wy  thr  law  of  the  State,  I,  as  self- 
determined  or  flee  agent,  determine  myself  to 
bo  »«lf-ileterminpd.  The  law  wills  Will,  Bccures 
it ;  Ihio  law  is  what  I  will ;  I  aa  Free  Will,  will 
Free  Will.  If  I  any  the  law  determines  me, 
this  determination  is  not  only  my  own,  some 
desire,  vtUh,  caprice  nr  chnico  of  mine,  but  is 
ju^t  seir-dotcrminatiiin  realized,  since  the  law  is 
Will  willin'tmy  Will. 

So  I  will  my  Free  Will,  or  assert  my  freedom 
through  nn  existing  world  which  wills  Free  Will, 
thiit  ifl,  through  the  Self-determined  (not  through 
HiimedeterniinuteneHSof  my  own), that  is,  through 
.  the  State  with  its  laws. 

Glancing  back  at  the  movement  of  Free  Will 
»i  a  whole,  we  observe  Hint  it  has  the  two  con- 
stant facturx,  nnd  the  third  variable  one  —  all  of 
which  are  in  a  process  with  one  another.  This 
third  variable  factor  is  the  determinant,  deter- 
mining the  Ego  a«  Will,  and  hence  miinlfo^ting 
in  ita  movement  the  three  fundnmental  staL'es  of 
lh«  Will  —  Undetei  miued.  P.-termined  and  S*df- 


I.  Undetermined  f 

We  must  first  pay  attentit 
this    caption,   as    they    invoi 
thoughts  united  in  one  proce 
here  employed,  is  not  simply  \ 
dial  self-active  energy,  but  it  i 
itself  as  motive,  end,  or  conte 
which  wills  Will,  or,  to  return 
the  Ego  as   Will   determines   i 
determined. 

But  even  in  this  6ase  the  Frc 
stirred  to  assert  itself,  has  to  be 
the  outside;  in  other  words,  it 
mined,  or  to  have  a  dotermi 
determinant  in  the  present  sph 
termined,  that  is,  something  nc 
the  Ego  or  by  the  Free  Will, 
the  same ;  hence  we  may  des 
Undetermined  Free  Will. 
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iDBteriul  world  is,  accordingly,  for  him  the  realm 
of  the  Undetermined,  that  is,  not  determined 
hy  hill),  but  dotermining  bim.  Such  i^  tho  grand 
coDlradictioti  of  his  existence:  a  Free  Will 
environed  by  the  deter luiuism  of  Nature.  Mow 
tliia  contrndiction  the  Free  Will  at  once  seta 
nbout  remtiving,  in  order  that  it  be  actually  free ; 
it  atartt*  to  transform  ing  the  material  world  about 
JtHcIf,  mukin-;  the  same  into  an  instrument  of 
freudom. 

I  build  a  railroad  in  order  to  get  the  nmstcry 
over  Hpiice  wtiioh  is  an  clement  or  pha^e  of  the 
Undetermined  determining  tue;  I  Khali  no  longer 
let  it  rule  me  absolutely,  my  deepest  aspiration 
is  to  remove  these  limits  of  Mature  and  altiiin 
freedom.  Such  iit  my  ideal  end  in  all  my  works; 
everything  in  the  way  of  manufactures  epringH 
from  my  elTort  tn  release  myself  fri>m  dependome 
on  Mature;  1  seize  nuil  employ  all  ber  forces  with 
the  one  altimato  purpose,  that  I  become  more 
and  more  completely  self-determined. 

Plainly  (he  great  battle  of  my  Free  Will  is  to 
tranaform  that  which  ia  undetermined  by  myself 
into  that  which  is  dctermim^d  by  myself.  Tho 
wiirld  I  must  make  over  in  order  tn  be  free  ;  our 
age  is  often  called  the  mochiiniciil  age ;  yet  its 
huge  mecbaoitim?,  its  colossal  iniplfmcnis  are 
finally  means  of  freedom,  and  the  Ego  as  Free 
Will  through  them  is  determined  by  Its  own,  bjr 
itMlf. 


-    v^i  IXCl.  c:il\^c:    l^«Jl»'»C^\ 


pre»eDt  one.      When  I  am  . 
and  eat  a  piece  of  bread ; 
appetite,     following    an    In 
But  I  find  that  this  ImpuU 
pose,  it  has  an  ideal  end,  i 
life.     With  such  a  thought 
not  merely  an  Impulse  but 
Btinct  of  self-preservation, 
which    I  maintain   in  so  man 
ordioated    to  a  still  higher,  m 
of  freedom.     Every  true   frei 
point   at  which  he   prefers  d< 
**Give    me   liberty   or  give   r 
only  fervid   declamation,   but 
psychological  fact. 

It  is  true  that  modern  sci< 
ency  to  analyze  all  human  ac 
gle  end  of  preserving  life.  Ma 
has  the  one  great  object,  namelj 
purpose  of  the  Will  is  physic 
Still  the  world  honors  «-  *^' 
th^  *»-**- 
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pure  nni)  iiimple  will  nay  uiid  will  ity  to  roitke 
biiiis«1f  and  uthora  bvlieve  tliul  eucli  eucrifioe  of 
life  bad  rcnily  the  end  of  proHerviug  life,  and 
Ihut  freedom  Im  only  a  means  of  living.     But  a 


means  is  UBcd  u 


)  fur  I  lie 


of  its  e 


life  is   for  the   snko  of   freedoi 


bus    we  may   ni 


lole  tlio  threefold  i 


iliftile  sinijily  for  the 
r  for  tlio  Biike  of  liviu; 


I 


j^H        no  la 


of  thn  gratificuttoi 
for  tho  8ako  of  living  frcemon.  This  la^t  is  in- 
deed the  great  end  of  all  activity;  the  Will  has 
as  its  ultimate  conlcnt  itaoU;  or,  as  we  bave 
fiirmulutrd  it,  tbo  Ego  as  Will  dvtermines  itself 
to  be  self>dctermined. 

To  euvb  nil  acl,  howcvrr,  tho  Will  must  be 
ftimulatpd.  it  luust  bavu  a  dctiinuinunt  to  rouse 
it  to  sesert  its  freedom.  This  detcrminiint  in 
the  prpaont  spbere  we  have  di'sigmiled  aa  the 
Uiidetermin<!d,  which  has  three  chanictcrl^tica: 
first,  it  is  not  dftcrmiued  by  tho  Ego  or  by  Free 
Will;  second,  it  is  a  di-torminunt  of  the  Free 
Will  wbivh  willa  the  Free  W<ll ;  third,  it  has  to 
be  made  over  by  ihu  Free  Will  in  order  to  be  a 
delerniinaiil,  mude  over  iiitu  a  moans  of  freedom. 
This  oc«un  before  ma  in  somothiug  not  dotwr- 
tnlood  by  mc,  yet  it  limit*  mo  when  I  (.vianot 
orow  it,  it  fletormines  tue,  restrains  mL<  of  my 
frMdom,  But  tb la  very  fact  is  what  etimulatca 
la  remove  the  limit  am)  to  vindicate  my  Free 


.V.1  iL,  and  therein  1  ha 
self  to  be'self-cletermined.     i 
formed  a  free  act  in  buildins: 
performed  a  free  act  whose  cc 
to  assert  my  freedom  of  acti« 
the  ship  may  carry  merchand'u 
and  that  I  may  obtain  from  alic 
to  gratify  my  a[)petite  or  taste 
dueive  to  better  living;  but  th 
tioD  is  that  I  have  revealed  mys 
having  not  only  surmounted  the 
but  also  transformed  it  into  a  mc 
my  Free  Will  has  therein  real 
The  Undetermined  has  externallj 
to  an  act,  not  to  any  act  you  pi 
act  whose  very  object  is  to  overc 
nal  determination  of  myself ;  w 
on  the  sea  shore,  having  the  ship 
ered'from  crossing  over.      Thus 
ally    conquering    Nature,    not 
impulse,  or  desire,  or  appetite,  r 
sake  of  life,  but  for  tVi«  ■' 
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lo«other  tbo  whole  pmccs*.  the  Uodetennined 
delertuinea  nie  aa  Will  to  di-terniiae  myaelfto  be 
■'lelf-dvtcrmmed.  As  to  this  last  sentence,  the 
reader  in:iy  well  tc^^t  himself  whether  it  is 
for  bim  a  mere  rigmarole  and  empty  jingle  of 
[ike-§ouniliDg  wiini",  or  tlie  expre^uion  of  n  pro- 
CM8  whose  sepnrate  terms  are  fused  into  unity 
by  ihe  eleclric  epark  of  thought. 

In  thi)  present  nphere,  which  we  hiive  enlled 
the  Undetermined  Free  Will,  these  are  the  two 
■:aii<ttant  faettirs  which  belong  to  nil  Free  Will, 
whilo  the  third  or  viiriable  faelnr  is  the  deter- 
miDntit,  here  the  Undetermioed.  That  is,  the 
variable  factor  vaiit's  throughout  the  sphere  of 
FrtMS  Will  in  gi-nerul,  hut  it  becomes  perma- 
nent in  the  special  Binge  of  Free  Will.  For 
instiince,  the  undftemiined  elenieut  will  jief'^iat 
through  the  Htage  of  Undetermined  Free  Will. 
aa  the  determinant,  hut  will  change  to  the  De- 
torrainetl  in  iXw  following  singe. 

Let  OH,  then,  bring  before  us  the  IoIhI  process 
of  UDdulermioed  Free  Will.  U  is  slaried  by 
the  external  determinant  (the  Undeteimined) 
which  is  boKtile  to  Free  Will,  and  it  proceeds  to 
oooTvrt  thi*  determinant  into  n  means  of  free- 
dom. It  seeks  not  merely  to  get  posiei'^ion  of 
the  outer  slimulaling  olgect  (aa  we  saw  In  the 
caaa  of  Approprialivo  Impulse)  hut  to  Irans- 
furiD  tbe  same  and  to  u<e  it  as  an  impleraeni  of 
rwilixiiig   Ffi-e  Will.     So  the  Ego  a-  Free  Will 


The  sl:iges  of  this  pn» 
external  delerminaut  till 
Will  are  three 

I.  The  Executive ;  the  E 
Will  responds  to  I  he  outer 
UndetermiDed)    in  an  imr 
inhibition. 

This  outer  determinant  m 
(or  more  deeply,  an  Instin 
Thought,  in  the  recipient  £, 
at  once  to  execute  them. 

II.  The  Inhibitory;  the  E 
Free  Will  re-acts  against  th< 
nant  in  the  present  sphere,  ai 
itself  to  be  determined  from 
undetermined  world. 

This  inhibition  will  take  its 
inhibition  of  the  fiat,  inhibit! 
and  inhibition  of  the  inhibitic 

III.  Mastery  over  the  outer 
Undetermined ;    the    ^'- 
Wiil  i^  • 
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This  maalery  bun  ita  three  phases:  th©  imme- 
diutu  mustery  through  the  selcctina  of  the 
strongest  detertntiiaat,  then  there  may  be  a  new 
inhihittna  niid  a  new  Belectioa;  finally  the  Ego 
us  Free  Will,  conscious  of  its  mastery,  is  to  seize 
and  transform  the  entire  undetermined  world, 
making  it  into  a  realm  of  freedom. 

fsuoh  is  the  pruL-e^  through  which  man  parses 
Id  realizing;  his  Fn-e  Will  by  means  of  extermd 
Nature.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  cave  dweller,  being 
penned  up  in  his  physical  limitsoii  all  side^;  he 
i*  in  the  vast  cave  of  Polyphemus,  the  giant,  who 
perpetually  threatena  to  cat  him  alive.  What 
oao  ho  dn?  Ho  must  be  a  Ulysses,  he  ba^  to 
conquer  the  giant  by  inteltigeoce,  retting  him  to 
work  and  oauning  him  to  remove  the  huge  stone 
whieh  blocks  up  the  entrance  tii  daylight  and  to 
freedom.  Ulys-'cs,  the  wixa  man,  turns  one 
bilge  force  of  Niilure  against  another  force  of 
Niitnre,  and  so  contr-dn  her,  making  her  obedient 
to  his  Will.  Thus  ho  oiti'ii|)e«  from  ihedarkcuve 
of  Polyphrmu«.  and  brings  hid  oompani'ins  also 
to  liberty  and  to  light.  Such  ia,  indeed,  the 
fanolion  of  Ihe  hero,  he  leads  forth  his  people 
out  of  the  slavery  into  which  Ihoy  are  born,  out 
of  the  cave  of  Nuture  whit-h  oovirons  them  on 
every  Hide,  into  the  realm  of  freedom.  (Jlyssos 
i«  a  Free  Will  willing  Free  Will,  who,  being 
ohHnicled  by  nn  outer  unilelcrmined  world,  con- 
verts this  into  a  meun*  <if  litieraiioo. 


,^  ^cui  or  iLe  L  liieie: 
iu  tiireefol  J  laovercenl : — 

I.  I 'J    tLe    execjlire    sl^^t 
Fr*re  Wiii,  the  act   is   execu 
re^poDi^  to  the  determin&ot ; 
tioD,  the  Will  jieids  at  ODoe 
mod  determines    itself    to    h 
The  act  14  what  transforms  \ 
into  the  Determined,  the  objeci 
always  the  realization  of  freed 
the  forest  and  till  the  soil  in  or 
live  in  order  to  be  free  ;  the  fon 
soil   unsown   are   really   obstaci 
Will  which  determines   me  to 
into  implements  of  my  Free  W 
act  I  proceed  immediately  to  th* 
cute  the  same ;  it  is  my  nature  t< 

To  this  executive  act  the  Ego 
phase  has  to  be  stirred  through 
minant.  The  Ego,  as  recipient 
has  three  stages  which  give  resp 
sation,  the  image,  an^l  ♦*^- 
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snul  through  sensstioQ  the  Instioctto  Iranafomi 
thai  world  fnim  iin  obi^tuclc  (which  it  is  hy 
nature)  into  hd  instrunieDt  of  freedom.  ^  Prtib- 
ably  every  scu^uIIoq  rousea  in  the  Ego  oti  hcL 
of  Will  to  8ubJL>L-t  in  some  way  tbo  Blimulnting 
object,  and  atill  fiirlher  to  niuke  it  ovit  into  a 
nien&a  for  fiiithering  Free  Will.  Purticuhirly 
ibo  great  vocation  of  the  child  is  to  conquer  its 
freedom  fioiu  the  umlctcritiined  outside  world ; 
it  has  really  nutliirig  eUc  to  do  in  its  inf^mcy. 
How  it  works  at  ita  taHkl  Mmy  of  iis  natighti- 
netueH  spring  from  ite  n^si-tatico  to  utleinpts 
which  hinder  its  pnranitof  reiilizing  its  own  Fn-e 
Will.  It  has  Iho  piire  Im[iiiUo  (or  IiiHiiict) 
fnr  freedom ;  not  yot  rntionul,  yet  on  the  way 
to  rationality. 

Men  have  alao  the  same  Instinct ;  the  very 
prvsetice  of  a  sphere  external  to  themxolvcs  nnd 
not  determined  t>y  theiiiaelvea,  irritates  the  Will 
to  self -execution.  Hnbit.  vocal  ion,  ohurueter, 
play  into  such  an  Instinct:  the  farmer  will  jump 
oot  of  his  wagon  and  cut  down  a  Cana<la  tliisllc 
along  the  roail ;  tbo  boatmun  c^innot  help  tuking 
tho  oars  out  of  unnkillful  hand'*,  and  otitrollitig 
the  unruly  craft;  the  genuine  waK'hmuker  will 
dlill  make  a  waich  ni>w  and  then  by  a  kind  of 
irroBittible  Infitioct,  thi>uf[h  he  knowa  becmnot 
compete  with  the  machinery  for  that  purpose. 
Sdch  csaex  aliow  llie  Kgo  ns  Free  Will  a><!>erttii<; 
itself  against  an  nutcr  delcrmitiing  world.     The 
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•  freedom  ivbicli  i*  obstrut-led,  I  Iiavn  to  de- 
nine  myself  to  lie  s(?lf-determined,  ami  I  [tro- 
i  to  realize  this  faet.  To  be  sure,  I  fulfill  my 
9,  too,  which  is  to  reiicL  home;  btil  first 
3  to  rinHiciite  inyfrecdam.  Ulysses  stand- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Culypso'w  l^le  longs  to  get 
buck  to  sunny  Ithacu  and  prtidunt  Penelope, 
but  ho  cannot  execute  the  wish  of  his  henrt, 
the  ocean  stiinds  in  his  way.  Then  be  begins 
constructing  his  nft,  ovory  blow  struck  on  its 
timbers  is  a  blow  for  fieednm.  The  im:ige  of 
home  and  wife  in  his  mind  drives  hitn  to  recon- 
struct some  part  of  surrounding  nature  in  order 
to  mnster  the  watery  element  before  him,  and 
to  convert  it  into  the  servioe  of  his  Free  Will. 
8.  The  undetermined  world  can  rouse  a 
Thought  which  is  the  cn'ntivo  principle  of  mind, 
and  this  Thought  miiy  impel  mc  to  a  tmnsform- 
ation  of  that  undetermined  world  which  baa 
Ktimulatod  it.  Thought  is  not  the  Inmge  but 
rather  the  creator  of  the  Imiige,  and  it  ifi  this 
oreutive  clement  upon  which  stress  is  now  laid. 
In  the  preceding  example  let  us  suppose  that 
Ulysses  had  never  seen  a  rafi,  but  had  to  invent 
000  outright ;  be  might  have  nn  antece<]ent  Image 
of  it  in  his  mind,  but  his  Thought  or  Conception 
would  be  the  producer  of  the  Image.  Such  is 
ind<-ed  the  xupreme  activity  of  humna  spirit  — 
that  which  is  called  originality,  invention.  Of 
course  Tlioiighl   miiy  realize  itself  immediately 
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world  stimuliites  it  to  iisaert  its  freedom  agaisst 
tlio  outer  limit,  whicli  it  proceeds  to  remove  or 
(r)  triiDafonu  or  to  trunsceiid  in  eomc  wuy.  But 
tile  same  Free  Will  c:iii  refuse  to  bo  determined 
Iliiw  by  the  Undftcimincd  to  remiive  or  to 
Iriinsfurm  or  to  tniiisoeDd  tlie  limit,  it  can 
submit  to  tbo  external  restraint,  it  can  even  deny 
ita  own  ciiiitent  and  objt'ot,  namely  freedom. 
Such  ia  tbo  mighty  contrndiciion  wtiich  the  Free 
Will  ooritains  within  itself:  it  can  determine 
iti^clf  not  to  be  seir-detcrmim-d,  it  can  give  itself 
u|>  to  boiidago  by  iw  own  freo  act. 

Still  even  duch  an  act  him  lurking  within  it  an 
implicit  Freo  Will.  Tho  inhibition  of  freedom- 
preaup])oeeH  freedom;  to  inhibit  hid  free  spirit 
man  uitist  bo  free.  So  the  iuhibitory  process  will 
result  in  bringing  fi>rth  n  deeper  freedom,  munely, 
that  which  in  acquire<l  through  its  own  negation, 
and  ibo  return  out  of  that  ncgaiioii.  Hcnco  this 
process  nill  reveal  first,  the  inhibition  of  tbo 
otitvr  fiat;  seeondly,  tho  inhHiilion  nf  the  inner 
coDtcDt  i  thirdly,  the  inhibition  of  the  inhibi- 
tion . 

I.  There  can  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  inhibi- 
tion of  the  outer  executive  act.  The  Free  Will 
niity  bo  slimuhited  by  the  undetcrmiiiud  world, 
but  ia  able  ncvorlbeless  to  c-ut  off  the  fiat.  There 
«iill  rcmuins  the  hlimuKiM  to  transcend  the  limit, 
yet  tho  oxeouliiin  Ik  reprcsseil  liy  the  Free  Will. 
A  man    interferes  with   my  passage  down  the 


^.^lu.     Thus,  OD  toe  one  i 
terminant   which    is  impelling 
myself  to  he  self-determined, 
and  determine  myself  not  to  ( 
determination  in  the  given  cas( 
aseert  my  freedom  under  the  ci 
Thus,  however,  I  am  getting 
external  determinant,  which    m 
mines  me  to  an  immediate  act  e^ 
my  freedom  ;  a  thought,  an  innei 
mine   own,   has  shown  a  negati 
'  stays  the  execution.     I  have  inhil 
but  the  stimulus  to  the  doing  still 
Ego  within,  even  if  the  act  be  cu 
still  the  impulse  to  assert  my  free 
be  held  back  from  the  deed. 

2.  The  inhibition  next  extends 
of  Free  Will,  to  the  very  aspir 
dom;  the  Ego  as  Free  Will  be 
to  its  own  end,  iiihibiting  the  i 
desire  for,  and  the  thought  of,  1 
can  not  only  inhibit-  ♦»-- 
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toiy  nf  it»elt'.  Through  such  iiii  itihihiiioD  the 
brf;ich  in  the  Freo  Will  is  complcti-. 

Tl>u  uiidoterniiDCcl  world,  rousing  u  ecin^ttlion 
or  no  iinuge  f>r  n  thouglit,  can  cull  forih  in  the 
Kgo  the  strong  ri'8»lve  to  itss<?tt  freedom,  bat 
the  pi'csvnt  inliihition  goes  back  and  undoes 
ihe  re-'i'lvo,  negates  the  very  power  of  ihe  spirit 
to  rt-xpoiid  witliia  itself  to  the  )>tiniultis,  which 
thereby  cim  mi  longor  stimulate  the  Ego  as  Free 
Will  to  deteimino  itsvlf  to  bo  seir-deterniiiied. 
Wh"le  n;ition8  often  give  ap  their  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  dnrap  iu  !.laveiy ;  what  once  determined 
lliein  to  ni'lile  deeds  detorinint's  them  no  more ; 
wo  xny  that  their  spirit  is  gone,  not  merely 
suppiesaed  or  waiting  for  action  ;  it  is  no  longer 
slirautaled  hy  the  act  of  tyranny  to  dcterniioe 
)lM.'lf  a8  solf-dcterminod.  In  lihe  maouor  io- 
dividuuls  givu  up  Ihia  eternal  atru^i!le  of  free- 
dom, whii'h  is  the  true  nmlont  oF  lilo. 

3.  The  inhibition  of  the  inhibition  is  Ihe  final 
inliibitory  act  of  the  Umletennined  Free  Will; 
having  reached  ih"  prccedingcompletecontradio- 
tion  nod  sflf-negation,  it  must  proceed  to  inhibit 
jitHt  this  nrgatire  content  also,  as  in  the  previous 
CSM>  it  inhd>ited  a  positive  content,  nainely,  the 
liniit-transcendiiig  spirit  itself.  Or,  us  we  aay 
Id  fthstriiot  opocch,  the  nrgiition  negates  itself, 
Th«  inhibition  miisl  ap|ily  it*  <'wn  logic  to  itself, 
anil  BO  i4  in  a  perpetual  confliet  with  it>«1f,  seek- 
inglo  inhibit  itself.    The  free  Will  denying  Free 


themselves. 

Evi.Ientlv  man  mu-t  he  able 

inhibitorv  act,  else  iie  Wf»uM  le 

ood  state  of  inhibltioD,  and  tlier 

The    inhibition    of  the   inLibti 

interdict  on  tbe  content  or  M< 

there  is  the  return  to  the  Free 

Will,  or  to  the  abilitr  to  do  so. 

freedom  comes  back  or  can  com 

negative    condition    is   overcom 

again   ready   to  realize  its   siipr 

Free  Will  can  now   execute  or  it 

Will    when    stimulated    bv    the 

world  ;  thus  it  is  getting  control  < 

is  a  very  important  matter,  miicc 

that  not  every  external  incident  « 

ulate  the  Free  Will  to  will  itself. 

of  self-mastery  in  the  present  s] 

Will  has  now  reached  through 

inhibition. 

The  outcome  of  this  inhibi**^— • 
acrorriJ-—' 
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from  Ihe  oatside  by  chance,  but  by  the  Free 
Will  iucir.  which  htu  reached  back  iind  ta  (leter- 
miniD^  ita  determinant,  selooting  and  rejeuting 
the  sitnie. 

III.  The  Free  Will  has  thus  reached  the 
ma-tery  of  the  executive  and  inhibiloiy  elc- 
meutH  which  bclon;^  lo  its  coinpfete  actioD,  and 
hence  it  can  emplny  h<ilh.  The  nndelermined 
world  is  fltill  the  etimulant  nf  Free  Will,  but  is 
put  under  its  control;  this  control  is  not  merely 
negative  in  the  proiont  »t:ige,  not  merely  inhib- 
itory, but  ia  positive  ;  the  Free  Will  stJIl  has  ita 
dctcrmionnt  in  the  Undetermined,  yet  it  has 
gained  the  miiatcry  <)Vcr  thia  determinant  of 
itself.  The  inhibition  of  the  inhibitiOD  waa  the 
prm-pse  nf  negHling  the  negative,  yet  remained 
negative  or,  nt  least,  inactive  therein;  the  pres- 
ent maittery,  however,  implies  the  Free  Will 
which  hna  overcome  the  negative  process  and 
commands  the  s!irac  by  viiiue  of  its  sovereignty. 

ThuMthe  Free  Wilt  is  seizing  npon  its  stim- 
ulating world  and  is  using  the  Hiime  for  its  pur- 
pose, which  ia  to  reiilir.e  freedom  or  to  determine 
itself  to  be  aelf-dclermined,  not  Ihrouph  a  worM 
which  is  outside  of  Freo  Will,  but  which  ia 
through  Free  Wilt.  It  \<*  a  mastery  over  the 
Free  Will  by  Free  Will,  »ince  the  Intter  goes 
back  and  delermincs  i>s  dGtcrminnnt,  which  in 
the  Undetermined.  Thia  m^islery  will  aUo  have 
lU  process;  the  Immediate,  the  separative  and 
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"n'liisolves. 
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t>«  tho  best  for  iU  purpose;  biiving  been  chosen 
nra  certain  eiiJ,  Jl  mny  fail  parliully  or  wholly. 
I  The  Free  Will  musl,  therefore,  inhibit  its  own 
f^rst  choice,  and  open  again  the  whole  field, 
which  ia  the uiidtftermined  world;  mun'a freedom 
cannot  bo  allowed  to  bang  upon  one  mi^^tukcii 
selection  of  a  means.  Thus  the  Ego  ha  Free  Will 
Msert«  anew  its  niuetery  ovur  ils  own  act,  over 
it«olf ;  it  inhibits  its  former  selection,  returns  to 
the  realm  oT  detormtnanta,  iind  then  inhibits  its  , 
inhibition  again  by  making  a  fresh  selection.  In 
micb  manner  it  iodtala  upon  biiving  not  one  but 
many  choices,  wliorein  we  see  that  this  is  the 
second  or  divisive  stage  of  the  prc§ent  sphere. 
Let  ns  carry  out  etill  furlbcr  the  exiimplu  of 
choosing  iL  vocation,  previon^ily  citod,  tho  ullimnte 
object  of  which  is  to  realize  the  freedom  of  the 
iadividual  in  civil  society.  I  find  that  my  culling 
does  not  bring  out  my  development,  does  not 
stimulate  niu  unt'>  freedom  a.i  1  expected ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  hinders  my  Free  Will  willing  Fieo 
Will.  Hence  I  think  of  other  vocations,  I  undo 
oiy  cbotco  (griKluiilly  it  may  be)  and  seek  ibut 
occupation  which  brings  nut  my  highest  Self. 
The  great  problem  Jn  Goethe's  famous  novel, 
WiVutlm  Mritttr,  is  tho  choice  of  u  vocation, 
which  will  aid  and  stimulate  tho  humau  soul  to 
tho  most  perfect  freedom  by  it  attuinnlde.  The 
b«ro  in  that  nowl  cbaiisrc-*  from  one  thing  to 
aoothcr,    in    pursuit  of  culture,    till    he    pasnea 


,    ^.,  CO  use  our  lorirnila, 
miniocc    himself    to  be  self-determi 
various  phases  of  the  undetermioed  y 
he  has  to  determiue  for  his  end. 

Thus  the  Free  Will  willinor  the  Fi 
not  only  been  able  to  choose  its  doterr 
the  undetermined  world,  but  to  chn 
.choose  again  another  and  perchance  n 
minants,  which  it  makes  over  into  th 
its   freedom.     But   amid   all  these  cl 
diversities  there  is  the  one  process  wh 
to  be  set  forth. 

3.  The  Free  Will  is  to  take  and  tran 
entire  undetermined  world  into  a  realti 
dom,  in  which  man  is  to  dwell  and  pass 
existence.  That  world,  primarily  lyin 
of  him,  stimulates  him  variously,  to 
forms  of  Impulse,  Desire,  Choice; 
supreme  form  of  stimulation  is  to  detei 
to  freedom,  that  is,  to  determine  him 
mine  himself  to  be  self-determined, 
environment  he  is  to  transform  intn  o 
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niakca  over  its  outer  environment  into  »n  inia}.'e 
of  itself  ftH  well  aa  a  means  of  ils  own  reiilizalion. 
Not  a  single  dett-rroiniint  is  clioseii  now  (us  wits 
the  ciiHe  in  the  fir^t  tttage)  but  the  tolality  13  to 
bo  tiiken  niid  wniiisriil  ovt-r  unew  into  thu  bt-arer 
of  the  ideal  oiul  of  the  Ego  in  the  present  sphere. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  American  people,  more 
than  any  other  perhaps,  are  cngiiged  in  develop- 
ing  the  rcaoureea  of  nature  —  which  meiina,  at 
bottom,  the  traDsfuriuiDg  of  a  whole  continent 
into  tho  itbodu  of  freudom.  The  frontiorsmnn 
cutting  down  the  fnre>t,  the  plowman  turning  up 
tlie  Tirgin  soil  fur  his  crop'^,  the  nmnufaciurer 
converting  the  tuineruls  of  Iho  eurth  into  im|de- 
ments  of  utility,  are  all  ullintntely  doing  nne 
thing;  Thai  undeleruiiued  world  r>nt«idu  they  are 
tntuMinuiing  into  a  realm  of  liberty.  They  are 
making  it  truclaldo  to  Fn-e  Will,  yen  to  Free 
Will  willing  Will ;  in  fact,  that  i^  jukI  what  they 
ar«  doing  in  tlie  very  act  of  work.  Tn  bo  sure, 
they  luuy  all  ho  said  to  bo  making  money,  and 
they  are.  hut  when  the  test  comes,  they  will  give 
their  money  and  th<-ir  lives  for  the  liight-r  end. 
Any  h'lW  it  is  better  to  make  money  than  to  take 
mon«y . 

Tbe  Anglo-Saxon  race  U  the  race  which  has 
most  fully  dovploped  commorco  and  mnnufao- 
tures,  which  baa  adopted  as  its  calling  tbo  trans- 
formation of  Nature  into  a  means  for  man's 
iinprovi-ini-ni.     The     dollur-loving     racu     it    is 
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IMS  dabbed   by  ito  drtiMlan;  bat  Mte 

rperalantr.  Thit  doUn-faniis  nee  b» 
,i«d  tbe  fnot  iiMUtnliou  jd  attuoed  bj 
sitj.  Tbere  U  an  DDdoobied  cvnoeciioa 
■ra  political  freedom,  aod  Ihk  tnuisfomu- 
f  NxUire  or  the  moorj-oukiag  tebdeikCT. 
.lions,  specullf  tbe  Stale,  hare  aa  tbeir 
functioo   tbe  eecoring   to  man    his  Free 

3Dd  ita  reoalte;  tbe   Urvdet^nnined   Free 

if  it  is  to  do  lie  work  fullv,  most  be 
^Lirded  by  the  free  iMtitution. 

tlie  other  hand,  it  \s  true  that  tbe  pursuit 
<■-  dr.llar  va^y  become  enslaviDg.  If  it  b 
t  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  if  it  bec-tmes  the 
tte  end  and  not  freedom,  not  the  Free  Will 
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hj  the  Ego  itself.  Accordingly,  the  stress  of 
power  now  pusses  frura  the  (ibjeclive  to  the  sub- 
jective <letermin:int.  Thus  we  move  out  of  the 
Undielerminrd  into  t)io  Determined,  as  thu  stim- 
uUUng  t'luiriry  which  drive';  the  Egn  to  will  Free 
Will.  Tliid  IS  the  next  8|>hero  which  ia  to  be 
coiiMJtlerfi)  anil  which  is  dislinotively  the  sepa- 
riitivo  si  "gn  of  the  t<tlal  process  of  Free  Will. 
We  haveiilrt'udy  noti-ed  thiit  there  has  been  in 
Undetermined  Fr>c  Will  iin  iDterniil  element, 
tb(U)gl)  it  be-  iniplirit.  nnd  not  sepiiruted  from  the 
oatward  act.  Still  it  is  prei^ent  and  is  now  to 
bfi«oinu  <'xpli(?it ;  Ihiit  is,  Iho  Tnipiil»o  or  Desire 
for  freedom,  which  lny  in  the  Ego,  intermediate, 
as  it  were,  between  rnde  external  Nature  and 
Itx  tnuisfoininiioii,  \a  to  )ie  mndt^  distinct  and  is 
to  bo  •iocn  as  th«  dotiTmimtnl  takin  by  itself. 
Thw)  the  Ego  divides  itself  frcim  it-*  coHlesct'nce 
with  the  outer  dcU'rmiiiiint,  and  a«i8ert'*  itself  as 
the  inner  principle  which  determines  itself  to 
freedom. 


11.  Dktkhminku  Fkkk  Will. 

There  i^  mi  inner  or  sulijcftiv.-  w.oM  of  deter- 
minnntM  which  move  the  Ego  in  iTiiinifobl  ways; 
ifae  ultimate  end  of  them  all  is  to  determine  the 
Free  Will  to  will  Free  Will.  Let  us  aysin  begin 
at  tho  beginning  and  tuko  one  of  tbo  1>iwe-t  uf 
tliese   lower   deieiminnit-,   anger,    winch    i-  Jin 
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|let«rniinant  nf  my  Ego.  and  n8e3  asaallv  at 
pb'itructioQ  lo  or  altaut  upon  my  freedom, 
uodoabtedly  an  exterii:it  ooca^ioa  of 
lin  most  ca«es,  still  it  may  fla'^b  up  from  a 
■ing  image  of  some  past  wrong.  It  is, 
•T,  a  p'lycbical  teudcaoy,  a  disposition 
I  determineB  me  to  some  action,  unless 
|ed;  it  is  one  of  the  mo>t  immediate  forms 
which  the  Ego  as  Will  U  deter- 
I  not  merely  to  be  self-del ermined  but  to 
pine  itdolf  to  be  self-determined.  Anger 
,  iind  usually  is,  irratinnril,  nevertheless  it 
llijfctive  determinant  to  freedom. 

I  outer  fact  or  event  quite  loses  itself 
lid  stale  of  njind  or  fueling  which  it 
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The  tli};ht  of  a  bird  may  ruuko  mo  feel  my  timit- 
Blioii  to  Biich  nti  I'Xteiit,  if  I  urn  very  »enditive 
OQ  Ibe  point,  thut  I  at  oiiee  Ibiiik  of  a  Hying- 
niuchiDe,  create  ii  plua  of  tic  suuif,  and  start  to 
produce  it,  realizing  therein  not  only  tlio  meuhno- 
i<>ni  but  also  my  freeiiom.  Here  the  subjective 
ruclor  ia  what  luove^  me  to  act,  ami  if  olii«tacles 
be  put  ill  my  way,  it  may  move  mo  to  assert  my 
freedom  ju^t  by  my  net.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  tramtforming  nature  and  tbcreiu  creating  an 
outer  world  of  freedom. 

In  coDtrast  witli  the  previous  sphere  (the  Un- 
determined Free  Will) we  mitnetlie|>re$euti:[]bere 
the  Determined  Free  Will.  Intbiscaptionwemust 
first 'rucull  und  carefully  join  together  the  three 
futtors  whii;h  enlor  into  llie  process.  The  two 
constant  fnctorH  which  make  the  ttphere  of  Free 
Will  lire  prcteiil:  The  Ego  as  Will  determines 
itself  to  bo  setr-determioed ;  that  ii.,  the  Will 
Dot  only  acta  but  has  its  own  freedom  as  the 
content  of  ita  action.  But  the  third  or  vitriible 
factor,  that  which  gives  the  varieties  of  the 
Di'tvrininod  Free  Will,  iit  nUo  to  bu  stated  in  the 
formula.  Thi»  factor  ia,  in  general,  tho  Deter- 
mined, that  is,  something  determined  by  me,  by 
my  Ego,  and  not  dotormim-d  oxtvrnally  by  iho 
(loter  world.  So  we  have  the  formula  :  The  Ego 
as  Will  di-tcrmiiies  itself  to  ho  uelf-determined 
Ihroogh   the  Determined.     The  Will  wills  iUelf 
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i'l-L-e  Will  through  a  ptimtilation  coming 
within. 
hen    I  h'live    my  poaition,  not  inert'ly  to  do 
I  else,  but  to  us?.ert  my  freedom,  which 
Ijc  jt'opurded  by  the  condnt-t  of  my  employer, 
Jeed  is  an  instiiiica  of  this  present  sphere. 
p  only  fiel,  but  the  end  or  content  of  iny  act 
p  liberty  of  action ;   my  Free  Will  wills  itself 
Freo  Will,  ftirred  by  my  subjective  deter- 
on     in  the  mutter.     Yet  we  must  nlwaya 
!ol    that   there    ia    a    determinunt   to  aneh 
I   on  my  purt.      I  have  to   feel  or  to  think 
I  my  freedom  i:^,  an<i  to  have  a  very  strong 
lit  it;   the  act  of  the  employer  would 
je  unless   I   hail    a   eoiisciou>'.ne:^s 
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were  prepared  to  take  fire.  The  inner  rcsilm  of 
llie  E^ii,  with  its  dctermi nations,  tliua  becomeH 
the  mnin  co-efficioiil  of  Iho  died. 

Herein  wo  chd  sue  the  distiDctinn  between  thU 
and  the  preceding;  8[ihi-re.  The  iindetermiDed 
world  Btioiuliitcd  1  he  Free  Will  to  trHaBform  it 
into  the  instrument  of  frco<!om,  so  that  the 
kingdom  of  nature  is  mudo  over  liUo  the  works 
of  liberty.  Bill  Iho  determined  world  {deter- 
mined by  my  Ego)  stimuhites  my  Free  Will  to 
realize  my  instinct,  ray  desire  or  my  Ofinccption 
of  freedom.  It  is  my  own  determination  which 
delerminen  nio  to  assert  my  Free  Will.  Thongh 
the  Undeterinineil  moves  me  through  my  eensa^ 
tion,  my  image  or  my  thought,  I  am  moved  to 
get  rill  of  that  undetermined  element  as  on 
obstacle  to  my  freedom  and  ti>  transmute  it  into 
RD  instrument  thereof. 

The  Free  Will,  therefore,  in  tbo  present 
sphere,  IB  determined  directly  from  within  by 
the  activities  of  the  Ego.  We  may  cull  it  the 
realm  of  siiiijei'tivd  freedom.  Another  term  we 
shHll  employ.  Caprice,  thongh  it  is  in  some  re- 
spectM  mi:^leiidii)g.  Any  dctenninntiou  of  my 
own,  n  whim,  a  Hud<loo  notion  or  fancy  cnn  move 
me  to  assert  my  Free  Will;  I  will  my  Wil! 
through  willfulnf*!*.  Yet  the  montl  Will  is  also 
subjective  and  so  has  an  element  of  Caprice  in 
it;  it  ia  we  ivho  chooso  our  moral  ideal  aad 
carry  it  out. 


..    Ati     tUC/    >v<^iiig    .£^c 


Will.     Contradictory  they  ar 
movement  of   this  sphere  is 
contradiction   and  to  elevate  t 
into  freedom. 

We  may  now  bring  before  o 
process   of  Determined  Free  V 
ning  is  made  by  a  subjective  det 
though  internal,  moves  the  Ego 
to  assert  Free  Will,  and  hence 
hostile  to  freedom.     This  subject 
must,  therefore,  be  mastered  hj 
is,  the  Ego  must  determine  its  o^ 
to   willing  Free  Will,  and  not  be 
the  same,  thus  it  attains  the  mas 
by  its  own  Inner  Law. 

The  stages  of  this  process,  whic 
of  mastering  Caprice,  are  three 
Psychosis:  — 

!•  The  Executive;  the  Ego  a 
Free  Will  responds  to  the  inner  d< 
Determined  by  me)  in  an  immp* 
out  inJ^i^'*-- 
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Free  Will,  finding  itself  <1etermineJ  by  a  deter- 
minant nut-tido  of  itSL'lf,  thougb  ibia  dcterminatit 
is  8tibji>clivc,  rciirtti  ngniost  the  same,  and  pro- 
CeeiU  to  iniiiliit  it. 

This  inhibitioa  will  manifetit.  the  three  forms 
which  it  uMMlly  pnH-ea  througti  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Will:  Ihe  inbihilion  of  the  fiui.tbe  inbibi- 
tion  of  the  t-onteiit,  and  the  inliibitiou  of  the 
inhibili'in.  Tbia  entire  process  of  inbibitioD 
fiiveit  whiil  we  hiive  vullcd  tbo  negiilive  mastery 
over  the  deteroiiniiiit. 

III.  The  Mafttry  ichiih  ia  potitive,  or  the 
Miutery  of  Vcipricp,  which  ia  the  control  over 
Ibe  subjective  determinant,  ami  the  subordina- 
tion of  it  t'l  the  Inner  Luw.  The  Bgo  Hs  Will 
willing  Free  Will,  being  able  now  l»oth  to  exe- 
cute und  to  inhibit  the  dt-termiiiani,  Iihh  gotten 
the  mnstKry  over  the  inner  world  of  determiminta, 
and  can  tuke  which  one  it  chooses ;  thus  it  deter- 
mines its  determinuDt. 

This  mai'iury  movei  tbruugh  three  phase*> :  the 
immediate  mustery  which  sliowa  itself  in  the 
•fleotiou  of  the  etrongejit  delvrminiial  and  in  the 
inhibition  of  the  othiTa;  then  comes  a  new  inhi- 
bition fidluwed  by  a  new  seleciion  from  the 
lotiil  field  of  detorminnnts;  tinnlly,  tbo  iCgo  ab 
Freo  Will  is  [ilac-ed  over  all  subjective  delorml- 
nantfl  lis  their  Inner  Law,  who!<c  content  is  the 
Free  Will  willing  iho  Free  Will. 

Thus  the  process  of  Deteimincd  Kn-o  Will  bus 


.^v*  uy  aetci raining  the  hi, 
freedora,  and  has  ended  in  beii 
determined  l)y  that  same  Ego, 
the  Inner  Law  over  all  finite  d( 
the  Inner  Law  begins  to  elabo 
these  determinants  into  means 
the  outer  world  was  wrought  o 
of  Undetermined  Free  Will,  an 
an   instrument  of   man's   liber 
world  of  subjective  determinants 
over   in   the   sphere  of  Determ 
and  must  be  made  to  further  i 
bis  inner  life.     Wheu  this  idea]  < 
becomes  the  controlling  prineipk 
ual  and  transforms  all  his  condu 
its  behest,  we  have  entered  the  r< 
At  present,  however,  we  are  sim 
the  psychical  fact  that  in  the  mo 
the  Ego   as   Free    Will  willing 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  ci 
jective  determinants,  and  uses  th 
bring  forth  the  end.  whi/^i-   - 
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adiquitcly  witliin  iU  purely  !nt«rniil  self.  So 
tb«  Li(W  mu-t  be  objeciivo  anil  itniveraal,  not 
Hubjt-ctive  anil  indiviiliinl ;  thui;  the  Ego  is  to 
receive  a  new  coiilonl,  mid  a  new  imlhnrity  is  tii 
ri^e,  itie  aullinrity  of  iustitution^.  But  all  this 
littH  mu<-b  ill  udvaiioe  of  iiii. 

At  pro-^enl,  therefore,  we  must  return  and 
unrnid  the  Dotermihi.'d  Freu  Will,  giving  in  de- 
l^iil  ii8  vnrioui  Htugus  which  huvc  been  designated 
above  in  a  general  way. 

I.  The  executive  act  of  Determined  Free  Will 
foIlnwM  iraniodialely  npon  ihe  deteniiinution  of 
the  Ego,  whutt'vtT  tluil  nmy  be.  There  is  no 
conHciiiux  inhibition  of  the  outgoiog  energy,  no 
i«toppago  of  the  finl.  ThiK  dctermioed  eloment, 
which  \*  the  -tiiiiulu".  i»  mine,  i^;  ii  di-tcriirmation 
of  tuy  uiind,  and  may  bo  an  Iiopulde,  Desire  or 
Cboioe.  Thc»e  wo  Imve  ulrcady  «!i-n  us  stages 
of  the  Di-lermii.ed  Will  (^eo  In-t  section),  but 
tbey  artt  hU')  Htagc^  of  the  Delermincd  Free 
Will,  with  which  we  ure  now  dcultng.  That  it, 
they  are  in  tlio  prownnt  ca-o  datermio:intd  not 
only  of  ihe  SelfilutormiiK-d  (the  not)  but  nliio 
of  thii  content  of  Iho  act  h-<  i^clf-dctcrtniiind;  I 
am  herein  movod  not  merely  to  act  freely,  but  to 
hnvofreeilonin^lhe  I'ontent  of  my  action.  More- 
nTvr  thii  ncliiiu  U  now  iitimedi.itc,  the  execution 
follows  implicitly  and  directly  the  determinant, 
whii-b,  ui  befiifo  fiiid,  i»  nl  preiieiil  subjective. 
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Impol-w  can  be  \n  inner  i>r  sa^jertire  drter- 
nl  of  Free  Will.  We  hiTe  alreadr  siTen 
I  eximp'-e  of  Impale  the  wfaiolns  tMiIlet 
!)  nase»  roe  to  dodse;  aa  out&ide  seDSStina 
qi  foe  TO  an,  lo  tletermioe  myself.  The 
ii>m  ii  slimuUted  immeduteljr  to  a  free 
HueDi.  yet  the  very   paqxise  of   this   free 

nt^nX  of  Ihe  HoJv  is  to  keep  the  body  free 
..»Te;  if  it  were  struck  hy  the  bullet,  it 
i  Vi*e'  lis  freedom.  Tha-the  inner  Impalse 
•t  win  have  a$  end  or  oootent  the  Free  Will 
>i!  Frve  Will:  that  Is,  h  can  be  a  detertni- 

LUmtnevUv  soeh  a  determinaol,  being  merely 
Lutlic,  i^  very   inad<>)u.tle,  and  can  act  nith- 
oi^lUgeij^^l^^lartrt^^joil^w^roii^^^^ 
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proceed  to  tbruet  him  out  out  of  the  way  by  vio- 
leooe.  My  Free  Will  is  nilliag  my  Free  Will 
in  such  u  cui«e  doubtless,  but  it  ia  the  lowest  form 
uf  asserting  freedom. 

Thua  there  is  ii  aphero  of  corporeni  liberty 
which  is  watched  over,  and,  ao  to  i-peak,  willed 
by  Impul'-e;  there  is  a  realm  of  orgHUic  freedom 
Id  the  body,  which  impulsively,  quite  automat- 
ically, gives  a  distant  glimpHO  of  the  supreme 
end  of  Free  Will.  The  lower  animals  have  in 
them  such  an  imme<]iate  impelling  pnwer  for 
liberty.  The  ctiged  bird  will  usuuliy  try  to  fly 
away  when  oi)portu"ily  offers;  the  mn^krat,  if 
ona  of  his  feet  be  cnught  iu  a  trap,  will  gnaw  off 
his  OWD  log  for  the  sake  of  gaining  hia  liberty. 
Man,  in)p[isoni>d,  has  a  perpctunl  ispontaaenua 
movement  iu  his  soul  which  drives  biiti  to  e^^cape 
from  liiei  captivity,  even  if  all  the  wants  <if  life 
are  better  natisfied  in  it  than  in  a  statu  uf  freedom. 

Such  ia  the  might  of  this  Impulse  throughout 
the  whole  animated  world.  Under  the  heud  of 
Determined  Will,  we  saw  the  prtniitry  superticial 
form  of  ImpuUe ;  but  now,  under  the  head  of 
Determined  Free  Will,  we  nee  the  deop  inner 
puriiodc  of  ImgiuNo  to  tend  toward  the  reali- 
ution  of  freedom. 

S.  Desire  can  be  an  inner  or  subjective  deler- 
mlonnt  of  Free  Will.  We  have  already  noted 
that  the  image  of  a  former  experieni'c  rises  in  the 
present    and    impoU  to  the    future   act — all  of 
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wuy,  it  at  once  begins  to  imlicatc  that  its  Free 
Will  is  asserting  Free  Will  by  crying,  by  assail- 
ing the  restraint,  porchanre  by  a  general  attack 
upon  everybody  and  oviry thing  in  it-*  environ- 
nient.  Of  c<)urs«s  here  is  :i  bmd  c:ill  for  training 
autl  direciion.  Women  are  generally  reported 
to  have  Caprices,  quite  unfathomable,  sudden 
ebullient  spirts  from  the  bott(»m  of  their  oceanic 
Ego,  whose  rise  an<1  duration  no  mathematician 
has  yi't  been  able  to  calculate.  Let  it,  however, 
bo  added  in  all  haste  that  man,  born  of  woman, 
has  in  tiiis  respiM-t  inherited  the  traits  of  his 
mother  and  often  improved  on  them. 

Thus  the  whole  inner  world  of  the  soul  has  a 
tendency  to  trrinsforfu  itself  into  Desire,  and 
still  I'uither,  this  Doire  h:iS  a  tendency  to  make 
itself  the  determinant  <»f  Fre(^  Will.  The  Desire 
for  freedom  is  indeed  inherent ;  the  Ego  as  Free 
Will  has  not  only  the  Impulse,  but  also  the 
Desire  to  be  free;  it  is  always  holding  up  to 
itself  some  iinairc,  home  i<leal  of  its  freedom; 
it  cannot  wholly  dw'cll  in  the  reality  thereof. 
The  Determin<-d  Will  in  the  f«uin  of  Desire  thus 
stimulates  and  pa^^-^es  into  the  Determined  Free 
Will,  becoming  therein  its  determinant. 

3.  The  Motive  can  be  an  inner  or  subjective 
determinant  of  Free  Will.  We  have  seen,  under 
the  head  of  Choice,  that  the  Motive,  properly 
speaking,  involves  the  total  pro<'e«»s  of  De>ire  in 
its  three  stages,  whu-h  Motive  thm  passes  over 


.cAot  and  nignest  pnas 
whose  determinant,   the  M> 
Free  Will  to  will    the  Frt 
go  home   in   onler  to  write 
the  immediato  Motive  for  n 
I  may  be  wrongfully  restraii 
I  may  coDcIude  to  assert  m, 
writing.     Still   further,    my 
writing  may   be  to  get  the 
my  liberty,  or  to  emancipate  i 
such  u  case,  the  Ego  as  Free 
Will,    being    urged    thereto    . 
determinant.      This    Motive 
Desire   for    freedom    which    ] 
immediately,    but   the   total  f 
seizing  upon  the  means,  let  u 
Thus  my  true  Motive  in  goin< 
to  realize   my   freedom,  or  b 
mined   to   determine  myself 
mined. 

Here  again  great  variety  en 
for  freedom  mav  b^  -^^  - 
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thtt  Motivo  limn  beconics  responsible,  nioio  so, 
lit  least,  than  bo  i*  in  mere  ImpuUe  or  Desire. 
Kor  the  Motive  contains  the  total  procesia  of  Kgo, 
ne  before  shown,  nnd  hence  miiKt  have  in  it 
something  of  deliberation.  You  cannot  have  a 
De.iire,  then  inhibit  it  inid  puss  to  a  netv  Desire 
through  such  inbiMtinn  wilbout  having  some 
coD'ciouaneps  of  whiit  you  are  doiu<i. 

The  ultimate  Mnlivo,  whatever  he  ils  moral 
Datiire,  is  freedom,  as  this  is  also  the  nltimate 
Impulse  and  the  ultimate  Desire.  The  whole 
ft|ibere  of  whntwo  Imve  nhovn  called  Detennineil 
Will  is  to  ileu-rmii.e  the  Ego  as  Wdl  to  d.ler- 
mine  itself  to  be  kelf-dt-tennintd,  or  toditorniiiie 
man  unto  frreilom.  It  m:iy  bo  askod  just  huru 
again;  But  if  man  in  detcrminoil,  bow  can  ho 
Im)  free?  The  quo^tion  tikis  for  gnmli'd  the 
fatal  point  that  Dt-'ternnni-'m  and  Freedom  lire 
■bsululfly  8e|inrtiti-,  whorca-i  they  must  be  seized 
ns  elements  of  Olio  proce-^s.  Frca  Will  must  be 
seen  to  be  more  and  more  deeply  determined  to  bo 
free,  and  to  piixs  tbruugli  a  continued  unfolding 
into  its  aetuiil  self  for  t^elf-:ictiiidizalion). 

At  this  point  undoubtedly  the  Kjio  nmet  be 
abl«  to  inhibit  the  »iibjectivo  determinant  in  the 
form  of  Impulse,  Destro  or  Motive  (Choiee). 
Even  the  Motivo,  though  a  Stdf-deterinined,  must 
be  put  under  the  might  of  inhibition,  being  a 
subjective  determinant  in  the  present  sphere, 

II,  Ai-cordlngly.  the  E^o    m  Free  Will  finds 
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jit  Doi  it*  onn,  tho^   the  bttvr  be  h^>- 
re.     Hcsee   k   be^isa    to   s.''«ert   its«lf    br 

•itiB*  tliB  determiikut  s^  something  real! t 
ide  of  iLwIf;  it    will  slop  Uie  execuUDo  of 
mpnls*.  Desire,  Motrre ;  th«a  it  will  inhibit 
f  tbes*  within,  *s  inlcnnl  dtfierniiiiants  of 
f,    AnA    filially    will    iohn>it   the   iabibitioa. 
the  Ego  a--  Free  Will  baring  found  it  con- 
ctory  lu  ii:i  freedom  to  be  ni'ed  by  such  a 
-minflDi,    turns    ig^aingt    it    and    Dvgates    it, 
ii,  being  -iil.jective,  has  the  form  of  Caprice, 
h*Dce  niu-l  f«.»  put  under  contr-'l.  whereof 
■eginning  i^  inliibilioii. 
le   iiiiiiitition  "f  Ca|inoe.    of    li.is  subjective 
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j;riiliiie'l,  lie  may  deem  that  ho  has  no  rvpedom. 
SiK'h  II  [>(>rit'>n  liecnruea  u  victim  to  his  own 
tnoor  Btiilc's  i>r  inentul  detenu i nations,  when  he 
makes  (hem  determinanla  to  un  iisv^ertton  of  Free 
Will.  Thus  even  the  Free  Will  in  asserting 
Free  Will  can  bo  enali)v<.'d  lo  Ciiprice,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  inhibited  liy  Free  Will. 

Agnin  the  inhibitory  principte  will  pass  through 
the  throe  stages  of  its  process,  as  already  indi- 
cated. Still  we  must  remombcr  thai  (he  content 
or  sohject^matter  of  the  inhibitory  process  \i 
dilTercnt  in  the  present  sphere  (Determined  Free 
Will),  from  that  of  any  preceding  sphere. 

1.  The  tirst  inhibition  is  turned  against  the 
executive  net,  tiie  immediate  ^cing  forth  into  the 
deed.  The  entire  inner  world  of  subjectivity 
may  bo  lot  loose  upon  the  Free  Will  and  seek  to 
determine  it,  that  is,  lo  move  the  Ego  to  will 
Fr«i  Will ;  smno  turn  of  the  fan<'y,  some  notion, 
nny  inlrrnal  dGlorminrtl'nti  muy  become  »tnoh  a 
dotprminant,  which  the  Ego,  if  it  is  to  be  free, 
tnu't  he  ttblo  to  refnw  to  curry  out.  It  does  so 
refuse,  negates  the  lint  and  cuts  off  the  act. 

Th©  y<iuiig  lady  mny  tuko  a  auddcn  nation  to 
becnmn  an  actrcs-;  oppi>siti'<n  is  mado  by  her 
relative^,  but  she  feels  ihe  strong  slimulatioit  to 
asftert  tii-r  Free  Will  n^^iintt  such  opposition; 
she  declares  she  is  vindicuting  h<T  freoilom,  and 
goes  apon  the  stage.  Or  nho  mny  hiii'g  hornelf 
to  inhibit  the  carrying  out  nf  bi-r  fancy,  though 
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^V-:>    of   j-r^r-i^i^r:  >n.     T: 
founta'n  be&*i  of   the   tr  u' 
iDto  the  ^ubjectire  home  ^f 
u  to  be   inhi^iited.     It    is   i 
iiinply    the   outer   execation 
the  inner  determination ;  the 
itself,  bein^  the  source  of  th€ 
baa  often  been  said  in  the  pr 
content   must    be    inbibite-l ;  t 
always  the  dsngrer  tbit  the  act 
when   the   moving   principle, 
minant,  is  annulled,  the  act  c 

In  all  moral  training  of  my 
not  onir  cease  from  the  f«uter 
wronorful  deed,  but  aUo  I  m 
notion  or  thought  whi<:h  tempt 
must  eschew  the  lustful  image 
fnl  deed  ;  if  mj  heart  be  pni 
cannot  help  bein<r  »>••- 
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puntgrnpli,  iiivnlvcet  tlm  inhibition  of  this  inhi- 
bition of  tbo  Bubjci-tive  determinant.  Tlieiiega- 
tivo  power  of  the  inhibition  hnn  therein  come 
buck  to  it«eir  and  ba^^  gotten  control ;  Ciiprice 
bax  obtained  the  negative  miiatory  of  Cajiiice, 
when  it  cmi  inhibit  tteelf.  For  this  Hubjcctive 
unnutmrnt  of  Cuprice,  is  still  Cuprice,  which  is 
just  tliia  inner  detorminution  of  the  Ego  which 
detoruitnea  the  Frt-e  Will  to  self-a-'^ertioii. 

Suib  i»  the  roiiult  of  the  iiihibilory  movement 
of  Caprice;  it  inhibits  itself,  which  is  aneg»live 
control  over  itself.  Tlio  subjeotivo  determinant 
bus  now  the  ability  to  dctermino  thv  Ego  to  will 
Free  Will  or  not  to  will  the  same ;  that  is,  the 
Ego  a^  Frcu  Will  begin-'  to  deUrrmitio  its  dcler- 
mioaiit.  in  a  negative  or  inhibitory  way,  Next  wo 
shall  see  it  ri--<iiig  to  a  positive  control  ur  manlery. 

III.  The  niitslcry  of  Caprice,  to  which  we  have 
Dowcome,  signifies  that  the  subjective  deterniiniint 
to  tho  a«s<Ttion  of  Free  Will  U  nndvr  control,  can 
bo  Inbibitod,  though  it  be  curried  into  cxeciitioa. 
We  again  go  back  to  the  exectitivo  net,  wu  roloro 
Iho  fiat,  yet  always  with  tlio  ability  to  inhibit. 
Tbo  inner  determined  world  of  the  Egn  is  util) 
the  stimiilnnt  of  Free  Will,  which,  however,  has 
gained  Ibo  mastery  over  this  stnnulant  of  ilseif, 
and  responds  no  longer  to  a  mere  whim  ur  funcy, 
but  can  put  it  down  in  favor  of  tho  delerininant 
wbicb  miiy  be  wirthyof  itaelf.  Ileretii  subjective 
freedom  utiuins  hs  higheBt  pojnl. 
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II  wc    mubt    ubservc    that    even    lliid    ixust 
ly  determiiiiint  of  Free  Will  is  sul-jeclive, 
JepevnU  ou  the  inner  deteroiiiiation  nf  ihe 

It  is  still  a  Caprice,  though  it  pula  down 
ice.     The    movement    in    the    mastery    of 
ice  will  be  towaid  getliug  rid  of  this  contra- 
>n,  toward   finding  a  determinant  which  ia 
ubjective,  not  still  a  Caprice. 
at    which    we    here    call    the    mastery    of 
ico  16   the  mastery  of  the  subjective  deter- 
rit  through  the  subjective  determinant  ;  the 
lis  subject  in  the  form  of  Impulse,  Desiru, 
^e,  having  determined  the  process  of  Free 

is  now     in    its  turn    determined    by   that 
I3S.     Such   U  the   6niil   attempt  of  the  Ego 
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be,  and  may  move  the  Free  Will  to  assert 
itself.  An  infiiiito  sea  of  8ubjc*ctivo  determi- 
nants  thus  liej^  in  ewvy  8oul,  and  their  final 
object  and  de.-<ti nation  is  to  stir  Free  Will  to  will 
Free  Will.  M:in  cannot  r<*st,  has  never  re!'ted 
in  unfreedom,  being  everlastingly  scourged  out 
of  it  by  his  subjective  nature. 

Of  this  multitude  of  determinants  the  strong:- 
est  makes  itself  valid,  and  gets  carried  into 
execution;  the  others  nre  inhi^iied.  Evidently 
behind  this  competing,  conflicting  mass  stands 
the  Ego,  and  in  the  present  ca?*o  makes  implic- 
itly and  quite  unconsciously  its  own  selection, 
accepting  and  rejecting.  Herein  we  see  that 
the  Ego  as  determinant  is  asserting  the  mastery 
over  all  its  own  states  and  activities  which  are 
also  seeking  to  be  determinants. 

2.  But  the  Eiio,  having  selected  the  strongest 
internal  determinant,  may  find  it,  after  such 
selection,  to  be  not  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
The  stronge-^t  determinant  may  not  l»e  the 
wise'<t;  the  immediate  execution  of  a  mood  or 
feeling  or  notion,  though  these  l)e  at  first 
very  stronijr,  may  not  be  the  best  way  to 
free<lom.  Hence  comes  the  nee<l  of  inhibiting 
this  strongest  determinant,  and  of  opening  the 
whole  field  anew.  To  be  sure,  when  too  often 
done,  such  action  in<licates  unsteadiness  an<] 
fickleness.  But  the  E|jo  as  Free  Will  must  be 
able  to  recall  iti  first  immediate  (^election  and  to 


1 


..o.-eiis  Its  mastery  over   its 
correct  ins:  I  hem  ;  or,   more 
ns  the  supreruii  determinant 
cancels  the  ouo  determinant 
selects  another.     Thus  it  asse 
not  one    but  mimv  choices; 
field  of   subjective    determinii 
thrown  open,  and  they  are  aga 
one  another  —  wherein  we  ma 
divisive  stage  of  the  present  tspj 
tial  point  of  the  struggle  is: 
determinant  shall  now  bo  taken 
of  my  freedom,  for  determining; 
myself  to  be  self-determined? 

3.  The  answer  is,  in  general, 
determinant  must  be  taken.     Bi 
of  being  the  most  worthy?     O 
given :  that  determinant  which 
But  hero  we  may  well  ask:    \\ 
rational  in  the  present  instance? 
Ego  as  Free  Will  now  determin 
minant,  is  the  nm-*' ~ 
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(lom,  tho  highest  end  of  man.     The  Ego  which 
makes  such  a  choice  is  tho  truly  rational  Ego. 

Thus  the  Eoro  has  cho?^cn  as  its  true  puhjective 
determinant  in  the  sphere  of  Determined  Free 
Will  just  its  freedom,  or  tho  Fre<^  Will  wh'ch 
wills  Free  Will.  This  is  cifien  called  tho  Inner 
Law,  or  the  Higher  Lnw  wliirh  commands  all 
other  subjective  determinants  !o  obey  its  behest, 
as  supreme  over  all  f«»rrns  of  Iinptilse,  Desire, 
Motive.  Moreover  it  gn»unds  its  authority  upon 
the  fact  that  its  whole  content  is  to  bo  tho  deter- 
minant of  freedom,  its  object  is  the  Ego  as  Free 
Will  asserting  Frtc  Will.  We  have  already  seen 
that  we  mav  have  a  Desire,  for  instance  the  De- 
sire  to  go  home,  which  when  interfered  with, 
becomes  the  determinant  to  ns-erting  fieedom; 
but  in  the  present  c:i-e,  the  Eiro  itaelf  has  be- 
con:e  the  deterininiiiit  to  Free  Will  willinj;  Free 
Will.  It  is  thus  the  L.iw  unto  itself  or  over 
itself;  as  before  bai<l,  it  is  the  Inner  L^w,  in 
which  the  Lawgiver  makes  the  Law  over  him- 
self. Such  is  the  comi)l(tion  of  this  third  f^tage, 
or  the  master}'  of  tho  subjective  determinant  by 
the  subjective  determinant,  which  is  the  Eiro  as 
Free  Will  willini'  Free  Wi'.l,  elevate<l  into  Law 
over  all  its  own  finite  determinations. 

Still  tiiis  highest  <i«'terminant,  this  Inner  Law, 
is  onlv  f^ubiectiv**,  it  is  as  vet  nu'relv  mv  author- 
ity,  I  am  tlie  ruler  an<l  the  ruled  in  the  one  Ego. 
My  next  htep  must  be  to  make  this  Law  object- 


ouujective    determinant,    iiii 
all  the  caprices  of   the  Ego. 
often  identified  with  Conscic 
not  know  that  the  conscienti 
supremely  irrational?     All  th 
science,  of  his  E^o  willins:  hi; 
lay  into  the  sheerest  caprice 
determinant  to  evoke  the  Inn 
Law  ought  to  be  the  supreme! 
the  rational  determinant. 

Thus  arises  the  necessity  for 
as  the  rational  determinant  o 
herewith  we  pass  out  of  the  s[)l 
mined  Free  Will,  whose  formu 
Will  determines  itself  to  bo  se 
the  Determined,  that  is,  by  my 
minations. 

Once  more  we  may  look  a 
which  is  the  final  mastery  of  Ci 
Ego  as  Will  with  its  supremi 
subordinating  every  other  conte 
that  supremo  onp   tw.i--» 
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most  rutioniil :  anil  tiie  most  rational  niolive  is 
Itie  ftitc  tbrnu^'li  irhicli  I  mi'st  iKli-qimtely  realize 
my  frt-eilimi,  wliicli  mnves  nie  mnet  completely 
1(1  will  Fri-e  Will.  Surh  ia  ihe  test  by  which  I 
ch'iose  the  most  nitrotitil  (lotenniiniDt.  I  iis  loner 
Law,  ln-iiiga  Free  Will  wjUiiig  Free  Will,  com- 
mand myself  Lo  take  that  iletorminaut  which  is 
bfnt  fur  reiilizin<f  rnvnelf,  who  am  a  Free  Will 
willing  Freo  Will.  Every  Mibji-ctivu determinant, 
every  Iinpul^e,  De>iit>,  Motive,  has  as  end  just 
Ibirt  intfrnully  Trt-e  Ep>,  wliich  therein  shows  it< 
itolf  the  sii)>ren)e  authority  in  this  ti[ihore,  or  the 
inner  determinant  determining  all  inner  detor- 
miniiDts.  Thus  il  )>ecomea  the  one  Law,  though 
still  etilijective;  it  ruloa  the  iutinile  multiplicity 
uf  Caprice,  by  a  fiin-:le  eti'rn  aiilbority,  which  is, 
however,  oven  whvu  ratiomil,  a  Caprice. 

Such  is  the  inner  liiiittuiion  of  the  preseot 
sphere  of  Free  Will  (the  Determined ),  which 
limitation  must  now  be  trunscemled.  The  loud 
call  ill  for  Law  which  will  control  Caprice  and 
not  bo  iticif  cupriciou8.  1\\U  final  coniradiclinn 
in  Free  Will  the  Ego  U  to  frco  it-^elf  of  by  making 
\\i  Liiw  objective,  who^o  authority  Hh^ill  extend 
not  Bimply  over  one  E70  inicmally,  but  over  many 
»t  alt  Ei:oti,  and  shall  spring  not  Him|)ly  from 
one  dominating  EifO  but  fmni  many  or  all  £^aa. 
The  Ego  na  Free  Will  cannot,  thervforc.  be  aatls- 
fii'd  with  even  the  Inner  Law  as  its  dotertoiaant, 
tDusiQuch  a»  therein  it«  freedom  is  not  fully  real- 
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III.  Self-determined  Fkeb  Will. 

First  of  all,  these  throo  words  must  be  looked 
at  wilh  some  cure.  They  have  u  cotumoa  mean- 
ing, jet  are  distinct;  they  indicate  the  three 
factors  which  go  to  make  the  tinal  stage  or 
pi'uccas  of  psychiilogioul  Will. 

The  Ego  an  Will  now  determines  itself  to  be 
nelf-determined  through  the  Solf-determined  — 
is  tlie  formula,  quite  ahstnict  iiiid  fkeleloD- 
which  the  roadi'r  muit  seek  t<>  make  con- 
;e  and  alive  to  himself  through  thought  and 
examples.  Thoro  is  iu  the  first  pliioe  the  pri- 
mordial act  of  Will,  the  first  form  of  self-activity 
r»r  the  i5i'If-<leterniined  in  the  physical  organ- 
ism—  the  simple  deed.  In  the  seootid  place, 
this  act  of  Will  is  Free  Will,  it  has  aa  its  con- 
tent or  purpose  its  own  freednm  of  activity,  or 
(be  Ego  as  Will  determines  itself  to  be  self- 
dQlormioed.  In  the  third  place,  this  act  of  Free 
Will  bus  a  determinant  or  stimulus,  which  is  the 
Svlf-detfrmined,  not  the  Undetermined  or  the 
Det«rmined,  each  of  which  bus  just  been  un- 
folded. Such  is  the  third  factor  of  the  present 
pnKwss,  being  the  variable  factor  thereof,  hence 
manifesting  the  -tiiges  or  divisions. 

An  instance  of  the  Self-determined  Free  Will 
be  fibvcrvcil  when  1  ob«y  the  law  of  ibe 
.  Am  I  free  in  such  an  act?  Undoubtedly 
I  am  determined,   that  is,  I  huvo  u  determinant 
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Will;  this  Will  actuiitlzed  is  wbut  I  urn  li>  will 
iu  order  lo  olitiiin  actuiil  or  objective  freedom, 
since  tlio  Will  wbicli  secures  mo  and  niy  Will 
IB  ii(»l  uiy  own  sijbjfciivo  self,  but  aa  otijectlve 
suir,  HO  to  ttpenk.  wliose  fuiiiluiiH'ntHl  []iir|>oBe 
is  to  realize  freedom,  uot  aiime  ioterDally,  but 
ezteruully,  io  tbo  wurUl. 

So,  wlicii  I  oboy  llio  law  of  the  State,  I  am 
following  not  simply  my  own  individual  Will, 
but  I,  thid  individuid  Will,  bavo  as  content  tbe 
Will  which  wilU  Will ;  or,  I  will  the  Will  actual- 
ized,  wo  luiiy  cull  it  the  uuiverstd  Will,  since  ita 
content  is  not  8im|ily  my  individual  Will,  but 
all  Will,  including  mine.  Sucb  is  the  ooinple* 
lion  of  freedom,  wboii  tbo  world  is  free  und 
exists  fnr  the  H^dte  uf  froudoni.  All  institutions, 
properly  sponking,  k.ive  this  end;  bcnco  the 
present  spboro  is  tbo  psychological  fnundution 
for  what  wc  sliull  heri-iifier  cull  institutional 
Will,  which  is  to  be  unfolded  in  tbo  third  part 
of  ibis  work. 

A  world  of  ia«titutions,  then,  is  tbe  final 
supremo  dotorminant  aa  well  as  content  of  Free 
Will;  xX-H  center  is  tbe  K^o  detormiidng  it»elf 
to  be  «elf-detcruiinud  tbrouf;h  tbo  Self'dvter- 
mined:  or  it  is  the  free  activity  uf  tbe  Will 
ftsscrtinj;  itt  free  activity  through  actualized 
freedom  as  n  posiiira  working  entity.  I  must 
will  the  8liiu>,  hut  lli»  Siitio  rclums  and  wills 
my  Will  in  iis  complutu  circuit ;  thus   m>  Wil 
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If  is   objectified,  ia  projected  as   a   total                 1 
ito   an   actual  exiatenoe.     Not   tilt  it   bus 
1  ilaelf  out  ia  its  entire  process   and  be- 
olijuot    bas    it   ronlized    its  owu    e-sence ; 
ndiimeDtid   principle  of  the  Will   is  self- 
fication,  hoQco  it  has  not  comtileted  itself 
jas  objectified  itself  as  cttniplete,    in   its 
iroceBs.     The   institutional    world    is  this 
ite  Belf-olijectificiition  of  the  total  process 
Will,  hence  such  a  world  is  a  Will  which 
completed    activity  of   Will,    not  only  a 
,aelf  but   the  securing  and  actualizing  of  _ 

1,  then,  that  in   the  development  of  Will, 
to  will  not  merely  rny  particular  frecilom 
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mined  Will  (the  State)  determines  me  (is  my 
ilotormioant)  lu  determine  myself  ( moves  me  to 
an  Jict)  to  he  eelf-dL'tetmiiieil  (to  will  my  own 
Froe  Will  or  freedom).  My  Free  Will  pays  a 
tax  wiinse  o1>je<-t  is  to  maintain  u  Free  Will 
wliioU  in  turn  niaintuins  my  Free  Will.  Or,  the 
Stiitc  oonimaiids  mo  lo  do  an  uct,  which  act  has 
u  its  content  or  end  my  freedom  of  action  guitr- 
anteed  and  safeguarded  through  the  State.  So 
I  iiFD  t'till  determined  to  determine  myself  to  be 
eel f-dctcr mined  in  Free  Will,  but  the  detrrrai- 
oant  is  now  the  self-determined  Will  actual- 
ized, existent  in  the  world,  and  willing  my  Froe 
Will  ami  all  Free  Will. 

The  foregoing  expni^ition  may  seem  a  mere 
play  of  Words  l<t  puzzle  the  forbearing  student. 
Still  let  him  recollect  that  the  problem  of  Free 
Will  is  one  of  the  most  intricate,  riddle^nic, 
subtle  pmblems  in  P-ycbology.  Indeed  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  pj-yclnjlogirtts  have  simply  givcD 
up  tho  problem,  have  gurrrudvred  tlit'  very 
fortress  of  their  science  at  discretion.  We  bold 
thut  mind  \»  able  to  disentangle  all  tho  intricacies 
of  mind  t  if  It  cannot,  then  there  is  no  science  o( 
mind.  Surely  it  is  not  wisdom  to  try  to  unfold 
«  sciencB  of  something  of  wbieb  we  believe  that 
no  fcicnee  is  possible. 

It  may  be  here  snid  that  Hegel  has  onee  used 
the  oxpretteion  :  "  tbo  Free  Will  which  wills  tba 
Free  Will."     But  in  hi*  development  of  Will  ha 
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not  make  uso  of  it,  nor  in  his  unfolding  of 
itions,  so  that  it  can  hardly  lie  cuHl'iI  a  dis- 
rely  Hegelian  formula.     (Something  more 
e  said  oa  thta  tupic  later  on. ) 
the  present  sphere  there  are   three  stages 
tutiiig  the  process  between  the  Ego  as  Free 
ind  the  Self-determined  Free  Will  as  Law 
nstitutions. 

rhere  \s,  first,  the  primal  stage  of  obedience, 
ubroken  unity  of  the  two  sides,  the  eub- 
B  and  the  objective,  or  the  personal  and  the 
ilioQiil.     The  Ego  aa  Ficc  Will  is  one  with 
elf -determined  Free  Will  as  actualized  in 

Olid. 

The   breach   between  the  two  sides  takes 
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R)»9tei'  over  the  individunl  Ego  ris  Free  Will  — 
the  oiustery  over  Free  Will  by  Free  Will. 

In  lbi§  Hphero  the  Ego  bus  found  tho  hi^heHt 
dot«rmiDuDt  of  freoddin,  niimoly  freedum,  free- 
dom as  actualized  in  the  world,  thus  attuining 
thiit  of  which  it  hii::i  lieeii  in  search  nince  the 
heginning.  or,  having  made  explicit  that  which 
was  implicit  in  the  primordial  act  of  Will.  Tho 
completely  free  man  now  begins  to  come  forth 
from  his  fetters,  outer  and  inner;  he  is  the  Ego 
'which  determined  ittielf  to  he  soir-dclormiuvd 
through  the  Solf-dotermined.  Such  it  his  defi* 
nttion.  now  rculizvd.  but  which  has  to  he  thought 
over  and  created  anew  before  being  fully  uodar- 
stiKid  and  appro prialcd. 

To  this  end  we  xhall  develop  in  more  dutail 
the  three  heads  juxt  given,  whieh  in  themselves 
n  a  Psychosis,  und  still  further  sub-divide  into 

»y  Psychoses,  which,  however,  show  at  bottom 

tone  process  of  the  Ego  running  through  uU 
tbc  multiplicity  of  their  manifestations. 

I.  The  Ego  as  Will  acis  in  immedmte  unity 
with  llio  objective  self  •determined  Will,  winch 
determines  it,  and  which  it  obeys  instinctively. 
Here  ngnin  is  the  direct  rvsponne  lo  tho  deter- 
minant, which  moves  tho  Ego  lo  determine  ilnelf 
an  aelf-determincd,  to  realize  its  freedom.  Tho 
fiat,  tlie  eiecutive  act  takes  place,  at  once,  witb- 
iwt  iobibitioo,  iu  oonaequcDoa  of  tho  deteriuining 
power,  which  ia  here  the  acttulized  self-deter- 
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Will,  which    we   have  already   identiGed 
he  institulioDal  world. 

he  preaeDt  singe  the  person  is  immediately 
iliDCtively  one  with  Family,  State,  Church — 
eral,  with  his  inatitutiooal  world.     He  does 
lestion   their  validity,    but   obeys  uohesi- 
:y    their    mandates.      These    institutional 

work  in  me  unconsciously  and  determine 

freedom;   I   may  not  be  aware  of  tlieir 
,  but  they  are  functioning  within  me  and 

character  to   my  life;   in  fact,   they  are 
g  me  to  being  a  free  man.     My  patriotism, 
ligiosily,  my  doraet^ticity  are  my  inner  re- 
1  to  State,  Church,  Family;  through  them 
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In  lliu  prei>eDt  et:ige,  accordingly,  there  will  l>u 
K  proL-es8  which  will  fitiow  tlie  Egn  iiDi'olJliig  out 
of  thJB  inHtinctive  condition  into  a  deeper  oon- 
8ciou8nes8  of  it?)  frue<Iom. 

1.  We  muBt  first  s(>ize  the  Ego  as  oompletely 
obeilient  to  Ibc  htw  mid  custom  of  its  institu- 
tionul  world.  Il  bus  as  its  absolute  dvt«rtuinaiit 
the  velf •determined  Will  actualized  ;  there  is  no 
breach  bctwcou  the  two  sides,  the  cmotioQal 
harmony  la  unruffled.  This  is  a  kind  of  para- 
diAaical  state,  which,  however,  ia  pretty  certain 
to  be  dititurbod  by  the  intruding  ^erjifut.  Tba 
Moal  responds  immediately  to  its  spiritual  envi- 
roQmeDt;  the  angels  are  such  souls  without  any 
inner  aeparatioa.  The  child,  the  mao,  the 
nation  have  eai-h  an  epoch  of  such  an  intimate 
uuity  between  themselves  and  their  world ;  it  is 
ibo  epoch  of  their  bloom,  of  their  bappinoss, 
after  which  iho  broach  sets  in. 

2.  The  Cgo,  still  iniiouent,  violates  the  law 
unknou'ingly;  thus  the  separation  atarta.  I 
become  fully  awarn  of  the  law  when  it  smiles  me 
for  violutinn;  corlaiiily  there  is  now  a  differ- 
ence between  me  and  what  commands  me.  I 
withdraw  into  myself  and  projt-ct  out  of  me  the 
authority  which  previously  found  in  mo  an 
immediate  echo.  I  now  find  that  I  was  deter- 
mined externally  by  that  power. 

3.  Still,  in  the  present  stage,  I  do  not  break 
with  the   authority  above   nic,  I  uect-pl  it4  man- 
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lid  obey.     But  this  obedience  is  differeot 
hut  tirst  immediate  obedience,  I  am  con- 
Ihat  I  urn  determined  from  the  outside  hy 
V,  I  begin  to  feel  that  this  coctrudicts  my 
11,  tbiit  I  am  DOt  a  free  being  under  the 
Thus,  while  I  obey,  my  obedience  deepens 
am  ;  my  subsumption,  tbimgh  not  resisted, 
to  ba  external. 

1  is,  in  generiil,  the  process  through  which 
•linctivo  ntiily  btttveco    the  Egu  and    its 
.ii.nal   environment   is    broken.     The  Ego 
0  Will  now  declures  that  it  is  deiermined 
io  uufree  by  custom  and  law.     It  has  not 
ichfd  the  point  at  which  it  sees  that  social 
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•tibeunied  bynatbority.  Such  itn  autbortlr  I,  in 
my  preeeat  etute,  affirm  to  be  not  mine,  not 
through  me;  eo  I  not  only  qucsliim  it,  but 
ehallongo  it  and  start  to  inhibit  it  in  ooo  way 
or  other. 

Tlitia  we  see  the  youth,  io  hie  dovehtpment  of 
Free  Will,  begin  his  ohttllenge  of  the  inatitu- 
lioniil  world  which  bo  biia  hilli<?rtu  accepted 
implicitly ;  be  iiihibils  bis  in-stinctivo  obctlience 
nud  a-ks  wliy.  He  baa  gMltea  to  the  point  of 
si-cing  Ihiit  ho  i*  determined  by  mi  exlemal. 
objective  might,  whereas  biB  destiny  h  to  be  a 
free  roan,  iulernnlly  dutermitK^I ;  the  contradic- 
lion  Itetween  his  innor  and  outer  worlds  starts 
him  OQ  the  wnr-puth,  and  he  is  reudy  to  settle 
with  the  authority  put  ovor  him  without  his  con- 
aent.  On  all  sides  he  meets  with  prohibitions  of 
hU  free  activity ;  thou  vhnlt  nut  seems  written  on 
every  done;  what  a  cooGned  world  I  IIo  will 
break  over  the  limit  to  liberty;  the  very  probibi- 
tioD  of  an  act,  tn  is  well  known,  bus  n  tendency 
to  provoke  IIh  violation  for  freedom's  sake 

All  this  conttitutes  a  uec^A^iary  «tnge  of  hi* 
progress,  be  \»  really  aeokin;;  a  deeper  unity 
between  bimaelf  and  his  world  through  his  doubt 
and  cballeoge;  he  b;is  broken  w>lh  iictinct,  but 
has  not  yet  attained  iiisight.  llo  does  not  really 
inhibit  institutions  as  such,  but  his  own  instinct- 
ivv  unity  with  tbom  imd  subjection  to  Ihem ;  vucb 
is  at  least  the   blurting- point  of   bis   inhibitory 


projection  into  an  act.  Such  is  disobedience  of 
the  external  mandate  whose  right  I  may  rocog- 
nixc.  yet  rcfiiao  suhmission.  The  Ego  »s  Will 
rofui^es  to  be  cjelermiiied,  though  the  doterminant 
ia  in  iiccord  with  its  eonvictiuii. 

The  ability  to  disnbcy  ja  a  most  important 
factor  ill  human  freedom.  The  mythus  of  all 
peoiitcH  hns  cclcbrulei)  under  manifold  forms 
this  primal  inhibition  of  the  law,  even  the  Law 
of  Gud.  In  Hebrew  story  the  pr'rmordial  act  of 
the  rising  iadividunl  wns  his  disobedience  of 
divine  authority;  it  was  indeed  the  pivotal  event 
of  the  hiim:in  race,  just  that  act  of  disobe<Iieiice. 
The  budding  Free  Will  of  Adnm  (iind  of  Eve 
too)  dar^d  inhibit  the  command  of  the  Lord;  in 
that,  if  in  nothing  el^e,  Ihey  were  the  anccjitors 
of  nmnkin<l.  The  prohibition,  though  divine, 
provokes  tlie  inliiliition,  which  ia  human.  The 
brc-ich  with  Huthoi-ity  the  highe-t  and  most 
sacred  thus  begins  our  lerrectrial  ciirecr  which  is 
a  grand  pruccHd  of  aepanition  from  and  return  to 
Sol  filet  orniiniKl  Free  Will  luttualized  in  the  ia- 
atttational  world. 

2.  The  I-^o  in  this  sphere  proceeds  to  a  deeper 
inhibition,  extending  not  only  to  the  outer  net 
but  to  the  inner  conviction;  it  inhibits  in  ita 
negative  sweep  tiio  Seif-dcti-nnint^d  Free  Will  as 
actualized  in  the  world.  Thus  it  comes  mil  only 
to  diwl>cy  institutional  authority,  but  to  deny 
tbe  validity  thereof,  and  it  prnce«ds  to  roHlizc  \tM 
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and  ordered.  The  8ph<M*e  of  negntive  freedom  is 
this,  siiu'O  everything  is  done  or  rather  undone  in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

Eluiraiiou  may  show  this  tendency;  in  fact, 
culture  seems  often  to  beget  not  only  a  question- 
ing, hut  also  a  denying,  destructive  spirit.  Id 
FdUHt  we  have  a  character,  Mephistopheles,  who 
is  the  embo'Iimont  of  such  a  spirit:  Ich  bin  der 
Gust  (hr  8ft  (s  verneint;  thus  he  de6ne<<  Iiiraself 
ill  the  poem,  and  irives  the  proof  of  the  definition 
by  his  tleeds.  The  devil  is  now  a  cultivated  gen- 
tleman, and  appears  in  the  best  society.  Is  not 
th<*  University  lajjrely  a  training-school  of  nega- 
tion? At  piesont  the  education  of  the  child  has 
bi'come  the  battle-jjrround  of  the  Mephistophelean 
powns.  The  child  is  t«»  be  letalo?ie,  his  impulses 
and  caprires  are  the  divine  thing  which  is  to 
gnido  the  teacher:  he  is  to  be  allowed  hs  free- 
dnni,  hti  is  not  to  be  directed  on  any  prf-e>tab- 
li^hed  line,  as  that  might  limit  his  Free  Will. 
Thus  the  training  of  the  child  into  an  institutional 
life  is  completely  inhibited,  and  all  in  the  name 
of  freedom. 

It  is  nianife^t  that  this  inhibition  of  the  Self- 
determined  Free  Will,  or  of  the  in*^titutional 
wf)rld,  for  the  sake  of  Free  Will,  h:is  assumed 
many  forms  in  the  pa^t  and  played  a  deep  part  in 
history.  In  fact,  the  Ego  as  Will  has  in  a  certain 
slairc  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  Undetermined, 
to  negate  everything  deter  mi  ne<l  in  the  way  of 
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sctuxliiEie  bU  Fiv«  Will.  SdcIi  s  doctrine,  as  bs6 
Imtd  remarke*),  ^itrings  fr'>ni  a  corrupt  or 
Irrnnnical  eporb  in  wbich  the  Ego  flees  bacb 
iDto  itself  out  of  its  futikvn  inslitutioDal  eoviron- 
ntoiit.  Buch  as  was  tbe  Inter  Greek  and  also  tbe 
later  Roman  world. 

Hhnkespcare  U  fond  of  portraying  one  pbase 
of  tills  deep  brciich  of  the  eoul.  The  Eg'i  Buffers 
wrong,  inju-tice,  tbnmgh  tbe  ruler  and  his  admin- 
ivtraiion  of  llio  la<v ;  the  result  is  a  flight  of  tbe 
wronged  oq«b  from  tbe  exiitteal  order,  from 
Family  aod  State,  into  a  realm  where  institutions 
do  not  exist.  So  Orlando  and  Rosalind  flee  into 
tbe  Purest  of  Ardcn,  in  wbith  there  id  no  civil 
order,  ibat  tbny  may  gain  their  fri:^r^dom  and  get 
rid  of  the  injastiee  of  organized  sodety.  Bat 
tbe  universal  poet  always  brings  bis  characters 
back  to  institutions  after  such  a  flight;  there  ia 
tbe  happy  return  to  Family  and  State,  since  roan 
canniil  lie  iitdivtdusUy  free  without  biding  institu- 
tionally free.  Out  of  this  mnvement  with  it« 
mparatioD  and  retuto  Stiftke«<|>eure  hi>4  oon- 
structod  one  of  bis  most  notable  art-formt).  biasing 
it  apoD  a  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of 
both  Free  Will  and  institutions.  Id  fad  Shakes^ 
peare  U  ju>>t  tbe  saprcmo  inititutional  [Kiel,  and 
mast  to  he  interpreted  in  tbe  final  judgment  of 
bis  gen  ins. 

Here,  loo,  we  must  rank  another  great  pbe- 
DomenoD  in  the  history  of  literature:  the  ooo* 
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m  (if  ideiil  coinmonweuUha,  of  which  the 
ic   Republic   romains   the    best   example, 
dividual  Ego,  having  fallen  out  with  the 
t  social   and  political  order,  in  which   it 
lo   aclualized  Free  Will    which    seeks    to 
Free  Will,  begins  to  build  its  own  ioolitu- 
establiahmeiit,    and    therein  tiikea  refuge 
he   di^-cordant  reality.     Utopia,   Oceana, 
a,  Iciiria  are  imaginary  societies  which  at 
eveal  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  for  a  free 

They  all    declare   that   man  cannot    be     . 
ree    in  chains,    that  he,    possessing   Free 
:iust  make  it  actual  io  the  iustitulioa,  and 
i  an  (ibjective  existence, 
ihese    cases  which    have  just   been    given 
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tinctioti  to  iu  own  ileiiti  k-vel  of  idenlitv.  Here, 
ID  this  E^o,  everybody  h  equal  aud  free.  Thus 
negative  freedom  ttliowed  \%i  uto^l  terrific  mani- 
festdtioD,  sbowud  wliut  it  means  wheu  carried 
gut  to  it-i  consequences. 

A  still  doepiT  and  tnteoaer  phase  of  tfais  kiod 
of  frecdnm  has  developed  it-^l■lf  in  recent  ditys. 
We  have  become  t'aruiliar  with  the  name  and 
tno«otiig  of  Aniircliisin;  in  il  thu  E^i>  eets  up  as 
ita  cofi^ciouii  principle  the  unsettling  of  every- 
thing settled,  the  uadeteimining  of  the  detcr- 
miiivd ;  njK'ciully  ts  xWxn  iiegiiiive  pii we r  turned 
against  the  sphere  of  instil utions.  Freedom 
novr  defines  itst-lf  ns  the  deistriictinn  >'f  the 
actualized  Will  in  every  form,  tlie  estiiblitihed 
must  bo  diseatibli-bed  and  thereby  we  attain  the 
CD f ranch iMtiiicnt  of  lilmk  uolhincuea^.  The 
SDarcbist  unualty  claims  that  ho  would  establiab 
a  new  order,  hut  lliit)  lies  ontsidu  uf  hn  direet 
pnrprMe.  Ilv  would  at  proiirnt  mnko  Ibo  undo- 
ing of  the  established  order  univera:il,  but  such 
«a  univerxiil  ucgHlion  turns  biiok  and  negates 
itself.  That  is,  the  anarchist  seeks  to  ostublish 
the  destruction  of  the  csti>bli»ho(l ;  so  he  mast 
■lid  dues  in  the  end  undo  his  own  principle. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  phase  of  the 
iohibitory  prooeitji,  namely  the  inhibition  of  Ibe 
inbibitiuQ.  The  E^o  as  Free  Will,  oven  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  enfranchise ment  from  all  detcrmi- 
Dation,  SndK  that  it  rau'>t  utop  the  annulmeot  of 
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minoil  Krrc  AVill,  or  the  iiulhi>rity  of  law  dud 
instilutiona,  as  the  geniiioc  reality  of  ita  froe- 
Jdin.  AntJ  not  only  this  acceptance  of  the 
^stablishccl  world  U  livre  tbo  fact,  but  also  there 
\*  a  new  creation  of  luw  udiI  indtitutionfl  through 
Iho  ncgiitivQ  process  just  recounleil.  Such  pos- 
itive fruition  thereof  we  are  nojtt  to  look  at. 

III.  ^Ve  have,  accordingly,  reached  the  tinal 
Blnne  in  the  process  of  Iho  Self-determined  Free 
Will,  having  paaeeil  through  its  negative,  de- 
structive phase,  and  cotiio  out  into  the  mastery 
iif  that  pha»o,  which,  however,  belongs  to  the 
(Mimpletc  movement  of  freedom.  Henoo  we 
observe  hero  a  re:it oration,  a  return  to  the  unity 
of  the  fir>il  stiigo.yGt  with  nil  the  experience  of 
the  (-econd  or  inhibitory  stage. 

We  !-hall  thus  witness  n  new  mastery  of  Free 
Will,  the  truly  positive  one;  ihat  is,  the  tnas- 
tery  over  Free  Will  Ihmngh  Free  Will.  This 
will  give  the  complete  and  finul  recoocilinlion  of 
the  Ego  as  Free  Will  with  the  inatitational  world 
aa  Free  Will.  The  former  wills  the  hitter  and 
the  hitter  in  turn  wilU  the  former;  both  sides, 
previously  in  opposition,  have  thua  become  bur- 
monioii<t  and  enforce  each  other.  The  tjgo  a4 
Free  Will  reaches  the  mustery  of  itself  a«  n^a- 
llve  and  inhibitory,  do  longer  assailing  the  insti- 
liilional  world  for  being  ita  determinant,  but 
recognizing  the  Kame  a»  its  vindioator.  Still  the 
Ego  has  the  negative  power  of  freectom  withio 
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Ing  of  iasiJtatioDa  and  at  once  reapond  witil 
uction.  After  nil  catmngviiieDt  of  this  sort  we 
hear  the  voice :  Go  thy  wuv  and  sin  no  more. 
Through  thu  umloiug  of  our  aegulive  deed  we 
l>uij4  to  thu  re^tonilivo  deed,  which  is  oDce  mure 
in  harmony  with  that  iu»titutioDal  order  front 
which  we  hnve  sRjianitwI  ourselves.  Thua  man 
18  restored  to  Church.  State*  Family,  the  Social 
Organism,  to  the  whole  realm  of  the  Self-deter- 
mined Freo  Will. 

SucU  a  roturo  to  the  iiistituliooiil  deed  ufter  a 
deep  negative  experience  ia  a  beloved  theme  of 
ShitkoDpeMru.  His  dc<'|>er  comedies  have  their 
happy  (iiilcome  just  in  this  inner  restoration 
after  u  profound  spiritual  scission.  Homer  has 
the  Eiiine  thought ;  the  Ody^^oy  over  and  over 
a^ain  calU  itself  a  return,  which  i^)  Dot  only  the 
body's  luit  the  snul's  coming  hunio. 

2.  But  in  thi»  tttage  which  we  have  named  the 
Mastery  of  Froe  Will,  its  negalivv  jwwer  is  not 
lost.  It  still  must  be  able  ami  may  bo  com- 
pollad  to  inhibit  it*  institutional  relation. 
Authority  may  Itecorae  bo  external  iliut  it  be- 
coroca  lyruiDy:  in-titutiona  may  grow  to  be  ho 
fixed,  so  crystallized,  that  they  cnimp  the  spirit 
of  man,  which  is  essentially  limit-trani^cendiog, 
and  mu»t  be  transformed.  Transformed,  let  it 
Im  Doled,  not  de>«troyed.  For  the  iiistitotioDul 
world  is  also  in  the  gnind  process  of  develop- 
ment :  it    ha«  to  reflect,   indeed  secure  the  Ego 
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ee  Will,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  Ibere  mast 
ew  special  forms  of  willing  Will. 
IS  the  Ego  aa  Free  Will,  seeking  its  Lighest 
im  which  is  its  nupreme  end,  baa  to  adjust 
ijective  reality  in  order  that  this  may  car- 
ad  to  its  process.     Tbe  present  form  i>f  the 

forinslance,  may  be  inadequate,  we  may 
hat  it  no   longer  carries  out  our  Free  Will 
administration  of  aff^iirs.     In  some  way  or 

the  new  conceptii^n  of  Free  Will  must  be 
ized  in  the  institution,  which  is,  us  already 
rib,  Free  Will  actualized.     For  tbe  "  Will 
■  Ptople"  must  always  be  flowing  in  upon 
ransforming  the  State  and    other  inatitu- 

sjWhji^hes^eflcct^im^vhjiM^ai^^^^ 
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will  universal  Free  Will,  which,  however,  the 
iDdividual  may  resist  aod  seek  to  nullify.  Then 
the  Stnte  determines  him,  forces  him  to  deter- 
mine himself  to  be  a  Free  Will  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  himself.  The  criminal,  even  when 
punished  unwillingly  for  hin  wrongful  art,  is 
nevertheless  taken  by  the  law  as  a  Free  Will 
and  held  thereto  in  spite  of  himself. 

Still  the  Ego  as  Free  Will  must  retain  its 
prerogative  of  inhibition,  which  may  rise  at 
times  to  the  point  of  revolution.  The  Right  of 
Revolution  comes  in  here ;  the  Ei;o  mav  be  com- 
pelled  to  actualize  itself  in  a  new  institutional 
world  when  the  oM  one  becomes  utterlv  subver- 
sive  of  its  end.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  there 
is  a  wrong  of  Revolution,  and  this  wrong  may 
be  paramount.  Shakespeare,  who  is  the  great 
poet  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  has  portrayed 
these  two  op|>osite  cases  in  two  of  his  greatest 
historical  dramas.  In  Itichard  the  Second  he 
champions  the  Right  of  Revolution  against  the 
established  royal  succession ;  in  Henri/  the 
Fourth  he  sets  forth  the  Wrong  of  Revolution  in 
its  attempt  to  overthn»w  the  new  order.  IltMe- 
in,  of  course,  the  poet  reflects  the  deepe>t  spirit 
of  his  people  as  revealed  in  the  events  of  his- 
torv. 

All  progress,  accordingly,  demands  the  pres- 
ence of  this  n«*gative  power  in  Free  Will.  The 
existent   actual  tv  in  th<*  f(»rm  of  Church,  State, 
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nt  tfac  pBVohosis;  ito  fielf-aclivity  ih  iiwar»  of 
itself  OS  &elf-actmiy.  Will  imd  Iiilcllect  ure 
uDilod  io  the  free,  self-cuascintis  act. 

We  bnve  ei-eu  tbat  the  institutional  world  gets 
its  progressive  churocler  througli  tbu  Egn  pos- 
Bi^Hsiiig  an  inhibitory  b»  well  as  a  positing  power, 
whicb  are  eleineDts  of  its  pnicess.  This  process 
of  itaelf  the  Ego  as  Will  has  now  objectifieij, 
made  actual  in  an  existcot  o>iJl*cL  w)iii-b  \s  sovan 
kind  of  iD!<t.)tulioii;  still  further,  in  sucti  self* 
object  ideation,  it  bail  become  conscious  of  il-self 
and  thinks  it«clf-^  which  activity  wa  have  called 
insight.  SiK-h  in»ight  is  Tliou-ibt  in  highest 
potence.  Thought  creative,  which  generates  anew 
the  object,  nbioh  is  hero  tho  total  pr<>cL-!<>s  of  the 
Epo  as  self -determined  Free  Will.  Thus  the 
Will  now  requires  Thought  for  its  completion,  is 
indeed  one  with  tho  same  ;  Thought  alno  recjiiire^ 
Will  nod  becomes  oue  with  Will  iu  tho  act  of 
originating  genetically  ihc  object,  whicb  is  here 
llie  t4>tHl  process  of  the  t>elf-deterniined  Free 
Will,  as  ju^t  stilted.  Thotiglil,  in  thinking  Will, 
geiieralen  it,  and  so  beconief  Will  ju.-tt  in  thinking 
it;  such,  iiidccil,  is  the  very  couci'ption  of  tho 
Will,  its  starting-point,  as  was  set  forth  at  the 
beginning-  But  now  we  have  coiuo  to  the  end, 
having  unfoldod  the  entire  pr<x-«ss  of  the  Will, 
which  ban  not  only  ai-tualiKed  itself,  but  koows 
tltflf  in  its  RCtuatizntion. 

Here,  then,  the  psychological  Will  has  attained 
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iuwoo,  luTiog  fltarted  *ith  tbe  first  inner 

Ccmeeptioa   of   the  Will  aad   nafoUed 

-  List  stage,  which  has  projected  tbe  Will 

Itruoeart  into  tbe  world  of  objectire  exiat- 

bU.     The   spontaneous  P^ychosia  of   the 
14  thus  beonne  coiucioa^  aad  knows  it«elf 
Psydwi*, 

Observations. 

The  preceding  sphere  of  the  Will  we  have 
called  psychological  (or  psychical),  though  we 
are  well  aware  that  all  Will  is  psychological  (or 
psychical),  ioasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  psychology.  The  term  is,  therefore,  not  the 
best  |>o8sihle,  since  it  may  cause  ambiguity;  still, 
with  a  little  care  the  student  can  avoid  all  sericms 
trouble  from  this  source.  In  a  general  sense, 
moral  Will  and  in:«titutional  Will  are  also  psy- 
chological, but  this  word,  as  here  applied, 
relates  to  the  inner  process  of  the  Ego  taken  by 
itself. 

HUtoricaL  The  modern  discussion  of  the 
Will  hovers  about  the  name  of  Kant.  He  mav 
be  called  the  philosopher  of  the  Will />ar  excel- 
lence; that  in,  his  philosophy  is  positive  on  the 
side  of  Will,  while  on  the  side  of  Intellect 
it  is  negative.  The  fact  may  be  illustrated  in  a 
brief  discussion. 

This  philosopher  (Kant)  starts  out  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  faculty  of  knowing  in  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason;  before  we  know,  we 
mu>t  discover  what  are  our  means  of  knowing. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  investigation  is 
itself  un  act  of  knowing;  that   is,  we   have    to 

(268) 
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efore  we  know.     This  Critiqae  of  Kant's 
accordingly,  an  inner  conlradirtion  in  ita 
rpose;  the  author  Beema  Dot  to  be  fully 
hat   the   thing   invent  gatwl   13  just   the 
ove§tigating.     A   poet-philosopher   onoe 
bis  work  of  Kant'9  a  Critique  of  the  San 
■loon;  theMoon.lookingattheSanbTtbe 
nn  tight,  criticieea  and  denies  euntigbt.  Or 
borrowcdlightof  theUnderstaiidingques- 
the  Bource  of  its  own  power  of  questioning, 
i  previously  given  by  Reason.     The  out- 
F  thisCriiique  is  negative  to  knowledge; 
to  the  knowledge  of  trath  —  man  Cannot 
■uth.     At  this  point  it  joins   hands  with 
at  p'tem  of  Kant's  time,  Goelhe's  Faust. 

mv  P8rcBf>to«tCAt.  will.         ms 

Aoc«»tling  to  Kut,  the  Will  is  whst  ilet«r- 
miDw  ilsa^if  within  ilavlf,  Bod  this  U  tbe  conccp- 
lioD  nf  Frf«<]um.  Ho  grasps  tbe  prituardial  act 
<>f  the  E^o  as  tiiU  Felf-Be|Miratioii  wliich  we  bavo 
i<l«olilie(I  aa  tbe  si-c-oiid  slii^  or  the  Psycbosis, 
MorpoTvr.  this  pure  suhjective  eelf  determioa- 
tion  ia  tbe  automottt/  of  the  Will,  the  field  in 
which  it  IS  alt^iUitely  free.  On  the  other  battd 
ibfie  is  tbe  kfleronomy  nf  tbe  Will,  in  which  the 
Will  is  determined  from  the  outside,  by  desire. 
IWMioo,  6oit«  ends,  in  c)ntraH  with  Its  being 
deleruiined  fmm  tbe  inaide,  by  it»elf. 

Knnl's  idi-a  of  Freedom  lA'iuaias  subjective,  it 
ia  aiipremcly  a  moral  internal  Freedom,  and  thia 
constitutes  it^  value  on  the  one  hanil,  yet  reveals 
its  limitation  on  the  other.  ItputsBtrvsa  upon 
the  moral  Ego  which  is  to  be  a  Uw  onto  itself, 
with  its  impt-ralive ;  but  it  does  not  rise  to  ft 
clear  conoi-ptiiia  of  nbjeL-tive  or  itut itutional 
Freedom.  It  ha^  it^lf  as  its  own  suhjcclivo 
content,  and  thus  is  formal  and  empty,  or  may 
become  so. 

Tbe  Kuntian  philofiophy,  perhaps  more  truly 
tbnn  any  other,  baa  bei-o  the  philosophy  of  tbe 
ceotnry,  both  iu  its  {KMitive  aud  negntive 
BS[>cctA.  His  denial  of  intellect  Is  tho  expres- 
sion of  the  skepticism  of  the  age  ;  he  has  voiced 
tbe  doubts  of  bis  time  in  n-iiurdloibe  koowleilg* 
uf  truth  as  something  objectively  valid.  Hegel 
repeatedly  connects  the  negative  side  of  Kaot's 
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of  volitlOD  aa  well  na  of  ki>ow]cdge.  The  pri- 
mordial creutive  rocrgy  miiBt  be  Will. 

These  philo80[iht.-r9,  however,  k-ad  wp  to 
Hrgcit  who  lina  develojied  urid  urbanized  the 
forms  of  both  Intellect  nad  Will  with  a  onm- 
plclene>>a  wliich  niMkes  his  work  the  oulminatiug 
point  (if  tnotlern  philosu|>hy. 

Hegel.  The  ileopest  source  of  Hegel's  philos- 
ophizing is  anduubtedly  to  be  found  in  Kant, 
though  ho  ehi'ivB  tr»ces  of  having  developed 
through  Fichtenii(]St-henin<r,«Bpecialty  the  latter. 
Btit  Hegol's  niain  ubj^etive  point  nrny  be  called 
a  criliiiiie  of  Kmil'a  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  — a 
Degating  of  Kiini's  negation.  He  turns  Kant'a 
denial  of  knowing  upon  Kant  himself  with  nn- 
doubled  effect  and  often  with  decided  relish. 
Out  of  this  niovi^mcnt  spriuga  Hegel's  Logic  ia 
the  main,  wboae  houI  is  the  famous  Hegelian  dia- 
lectic. It  18,  therefore,  the  great  ]K>silive  work 
of  Hegel  to  b^ive  rescued  knowledge  (that  is  the 
knowing  of  Truth)  from  Kunt's  de»<lractive  at- 
tack, making  to  manifold  ways  Kunt'a  negation 
negate  itself — which  is  the  osseDtial  movement 
of  the  dialectic. 

So  much  for  lleger*  treatment  of  Intellect. 
But  when  ho  comett  to  Will  ho  is  more  in  accord 
with  Kant,  who,  as  already  stuted,  is  poaitive  in 
hia  Practical  Beasou,  making  it  go  back  and  save 
that  Truth  which  Pure  BeaiuiQ  could  not  reach. 


Still, 


1  the  matter  uf  the  Will,  niieotally  the  In- 
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al  Will,  Hegel  has,  as  we  shall  see,  made 

(ivaiice  upon  Kant. 

,    notwithstanding,    baa   nowhere   given 

like  a  com[)lete  account  of  the  Psycho-    . 
Vill,  and  in  one  passiige  apologizes  for 
iig  done  BO  —  he  could  not  get  the  time. 
iducGS  the  subject  in  Bcveral  places  (see 
■>aophy  of  Spirit  under  the  head  of  WiU, 

in  the  Introduction  to  hia  Philosophy  of 
1.    The  fullest   and  the   best  of  these 
iccounts  of  Will  is  found  iu  his  Philoso- 
iight  (fiecArs),  though  it  ia  there  thrown 
ntroduction,  and  i»  not  embodied  in  the 
at  of  the  work  itself  —  which  fact  wo  have 
d  as  a  blemish   in  that  very  remarkable 
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of  the  Will.  Now  the  Will,  aa  the  essBDoe  of  all 
freedom,  resents  surh  treutmeiit,  which  appeiirs 
to  placo  its  process  under  cuntrol  of  some  ex- 
ternal doiuiiiiitioQ,  iuatetid  of  permitting  it  to 
unfold  freely  out  of  ildulf,  iind  tbus  to  he  truly 
self-deteriuined.  Herein,  strange  to  nay,  Hegel 
onincidoa  in  spirit  with  the  method  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  also  applies  bis  categoHea  (do- 
rivod  ftotu  Natural  Science  in  bis  cuso)  to  the 
free  movement  of  mind  am)  thus  trit-s  to  make 
the  cart  draw  tbo  burse.  Personally  wo  have  no 
douht  thai  Hegel  had  io  bis  thought  the  free  io- 
ternal  movement  of  the  Ego,  still  bis  treutmcDt, 
in  form  at  least,  is  external  and  thus  alien  to  the 
cxvcucfl  of  its  content,  hero  the  Will.  We  may 
be  permitted  to  suy  in  this  connection  that  the 
preceding  exposition  tnts  at  least  to  develop  the 
Will  internally,  out  of  its  own  inherent  nature. 
When  the  Will  'u  externally  determined,  it  is 
called  so  by  name,  it  is  Determined  Will  and  not 
Free  Will. 

Still,  that  same  book  of  Hegel's,  wo  are  glad 
to  acknowledge,  conlaina  the  germ  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  The  fotlowing  paseiige  indicates  the 
relation;  it  is  for  ud  tbo  mu>!>t  im{>ortaDl  paasage  I 
in  all  of  Ilfgel's  wrilingfl  {Phitoaophie  dst 
Rechlt,  9.  60,  Ehtteituny).  We  shall  cito  the 
original  and  ihen  give  a  IniDslalion ;  Ocr  «b- 
ttraote  Begriff  dcr  Idee  dos  Willens  i»t  Bber- 
baupt  der  /reie     iVille,  tier    den  freien     WUlen 
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and  keei»t  making  it,  and  givca  to  it  life  miiiI 
activity.  In  fuel,  it  mny  he  sn'ui,  in  n  general 
wiiy.  that  the  great  piiilosupfaira)  mnvemtoit  of 
the  future  is  tci  mnke  the  nhstnict  (logic:>l) 
method  pHSs  nver  iiil"  the  cuncrcte  (psyohologi- 
cnl)  method,  which  is  le  miike  the  abstniction  go 
back  and  take  up  into  itnclf  its  maker,  this,  of 
course,  being  the  self-eon  scions  Kgo. 

Still,  the  mnst  important  of  nil  Hegel's  ser- 
vice* to  phiioi^tiptiy  lies  in  the  sphere  of  the  Will, 
Mpceially  in  (vlmt  wo  bave  called  Inelilutioniil 
Will.  In  fact,  thi*  U  thegreatest  product  of  his, 
and.  prolmiily,  of  nuKk-rn  pliilosopliy.  This 
portion  of  his  work  is  chiefly  contained  in  tho 
book  already  oiled  { PhUosophit  di-s  liechta, 
third  part  culled  by  Hegel  SUlUchkeit).  Throw- 
ing Hegel's  activity  into  three  main  divisions  and 
taking  a  forecast  oT  each,  we  should  say  that'  his 
specially  logical  and  dialectical  works  will  never 
again  make  (lie  xtir  tlioy  once  did;  hid  historical 
bonks  aro  exerting  at  present  gre:it  influence, 
which  reaches  fur  beyond  purely  Hegelian  circles ; 
bat  his  philosophy  nf  Institutions  is  the  most 
solid  and  enduring  part  of  his  labor  and  belongs 
to  the  future  for  lU  full  appreciiition  am)  dvveU 
npmoot.  It  is  a  noteworlliy  fact  that  Anglo>  ' 
Saxon  peoples  are  beginning  to  nludy,  elaborate, 

laad  inlerpret   Higd's  views  on  Institutions  (at 
OxfopI    for    inKtnnee,    also    io    Scotland,   and 

tfbriDerly  m  Si.  L<iui>). 
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**  In  a  vt»luDtary  met  of  the  simplest  kind  we  can 
find  nothing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of 
the  act  followed  by  a  performance  of  it/'  Mr. 
S|>eneer  can  see  in  the  Will  hardly  more  than 
Dertjre,  and  that  too,  in  its  immediate,  executive 
form,  aa  he  certainly  does  not  bring  out  the  in- 
hibitory power  of  Desire  or  the  still  deeper  maa- 
tery  of  Desire  (see  the  preceding  exposition 
under  the  head  ot  Desire).  How  utterly  narrow 
such  a  view  of  the  Will  is,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  even  include  the  whole  of 
Determined  Will.  The  word  motive  is  casually 
introduced  once  (p.  503),  but  it  means  apparently 
Desire,  or  any  external  determinant,  which 
moves  to  action.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  covers,  in 
bis  own  proper  sphere,  that  of  Determinism,  but 
a  very  small  ar(*u. 

The  freedom  of  the  Will,  therefore,  does  not 
exiAt,  is  an  illiu»ion ;  the  (»nly  show  of  freedom 
l>eing  that  oye  *Ms  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires 
to  do,*'  if  there  be  **  no  external  hindrances.** 
The  idea  of  a  Free  Will  which  has  freedom  as  its 
end  or  content  lies  wh<»lly  outride  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's ra'iiie  of  mind,  which  seems  able  to  grasp 
only  M>me  form  of  Determinism.  Equally  out  of 
his  range  is  the  conception  of  the  Will  as  the 
second  stage  of  the  proi*ess  of  the  Ei:o.  Indeed  for 
Mr.  Spencer  the  E;;o  is  not  a  self-active  process  at 
all,  but  a  kind  of  passive  holder  of  sensations, 
images,  and  thoughts,  and  helpless  spectator  of 

18 
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spectNclea  and  expects  to  rend  ia  that  way,  ))ut 
suoii  finds  out  that  he  cannot  anil  starts  the  cry 
of  frnuil  or  "  illusion  "  on  all  those  who  do  read, 
or  hiivc  ever  read. 

Wiil  and  Inlellect.  These  two  diTisions  of 
the  soul  (jHyche),  or  rather,  theise  two  fiinda- 
tnental  etagea  of  the  pttychosis  of  the  Ego  nrc 
alwayH  coming  up  in  the  Diind  of  the  stadentt 
and  demiinding  to  be  re-thought  and  re-stated. 
Such  a  demuiid  is  to  be  heeded,  since  it  springs 
rmm  the  inner  desire  and  necessity  for  the  aaiG- 
caliun  of  the  divcraitied  mental   stales. 

As  Will  the  Ego  has  to  realize  itself,  to  make 
itself  into  n  wnrKl  existent  ;  it  builds  tbc  spiritual 
house  for  the  Ego  to  dwell  in. 

As  Intellect  the  Ezo  has  to  idealize  or  muko 
inteinal  the  world  outside,  mid  thus  to  know  it, 
to  identify  it  with  the  Ego.  Every  Ego  horn 
iDto  the  world  ia  to  know  what  the  Will  has  done 
in  the  world. 

Such  ia  the  contrast  between  Will  and  Intellect , 
yot  each  is  always  present  in  the  other's  procew. 
Implicitly  the  Will  is  realizing  itself  in  Iho  iict  of 
knowing,  the  E;;n  is  taking  up  into  itself  the  object, 
is  therein  Will  too,  it  wills  to  know,  to  rpalize 
itself  as  knowledge.  No  intellectioD,  therefore, 
without  volition. 

On  tbo  oilier  hand,  there  ia  no  volltioo  wlth- 
ool  intellection.  When  the  Will  realises  itaelf, 
there  is  implicit  Intellect  in  the  act;  you  know 
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which  Ih  ilself  negative,  in  Iho  nensp  that  it  is 
Bssiiiling  somethJDg.  This  negHtive  |H>«rcr  of 
Nature  in  wlint  iuhd  h  to  gmpjile  wilh  and  iiiako 
over  through  \i\>t  «wn  power  of  Will.  Tha»  he 
gels  control  of  tli:il  pow.T  iind  iir.liiecis  il  in  ac- 
cord wilh  his  own  inner  end,  Tlio  world  ta  a 
Will  (or  force)  negative  to  mine,  which  it  w  tay 
dvHtiny  to  re-will,  itml  tliereby  creiito  n  new 
world,  which,  in  ita  supreme  nianifeBtation,  is 
the  world  of  freedom. 

Her?  we  may  remark  thai  tho  teacher  stands 
on  the  highest  priDcijile  of  hia  vocation,  when 
be  fully  musters  the  meaning  of  the  Free  Will 
willing  (he  Free  Will,  and  hrings  hia  achool  to 
that  point  of  excellence,  at  which  it  it  the  «m- 
bodimt'nl  and  reuIizalioD  of  the  aforesaid  con- 
ception of  frceiioni.  The  supreme  end  of  the 
school  may  be  enid  to  I»e  the  trainingof  the  pupil 
to  l>e  a  ■■elf -determined  Free  Will, 

Pdtcin'iiom  in  the  old  aeiiso  of  the  t^rm  DO 
mora  bolon-js  to  p'-da^^xgic*  than  Ici  politics. 
Particularly  American  iaatrnctioa  muat  uke  it« 
cue  from  the  prevailing  inalilutionitl  spirit,  which 
is  thiit  of  riitioual  freedom.  An  educational 
ayatoni  whose  great  object  ia  militariHin  ciinnot 
.  be  adapti-d  lo  priKluce  it  cilizoti«blp  which  bos 
JQit  the  opposite  purposu. 

Relation  to  Moral  Will.  The  Ego  ua  Psy- 
cbologicAl  Will  having  cnni|ilcle<]  i(<t  course  in 
tbe  self-determined  Free  Will,  or  the  Meal  Bud. 
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U  tn  realize  tbia   Tdeal   EiH  id  oondnct. 
Ihe  ..phere  of  the  Mr,ral  Will,  which  i*  to 
reedom  Talid   in  indii-idijal    action.     The 

le  Heal  Eod  already  d&'igoated,  making 
le  exi-ilent  in  moral  cotKluct.     Hence,  the 
upbere  belongs  to  the  aecoud  or  Kepan- 
ve  in  the  total  proceiift  of  Will. 
?  act  of  life  ia  to  be  truQ^formed  into  a 
and  a  maiiifestati'm  of  this   Ideal   End, 
is  ever  present  io   Ihe   actions   of   men. 
(   the    new  motive,    which    we   now  call 
the  complete  realization  of  a  life  which  is 
will  power  always  culling  forth  the  Free 
This   ia  the  grand  duty  of   the    Ego  as 
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nay.lhe  grand  motive  of  lifo  which  ie  to  bring 
forlli  n  coiii|)lete  realizution  of  freeduiu.  For 
ihas  I  get  pbysicul  Bustenaoce  todo  niy  work;  I 
keep  my  henlth,  [lercbiinco,  and  do  not  exhaust 
my  rt'sarve  strength  without  a  fresh  supply, 
lodeed,  the  hour  of  dining,  (he  quanlity  of  food, 
its  qimlity  also,  the  speed  of  enting,  my  dioing 
in  all  its  detuilH  can  bo  goveined  and  ought  to  he 
governed  by  the  supreme  end  of  existence.  Thus 
it  becomes  n  moral  act,  with  its  commands  and 
ila  prohibitions;  it  prohibitt  me  from  dining  too 
tale  or  irregularly ;  that  grand  Ideal  Knd  trnn:^ 
figures  all  my  action,  my  total  conduct,  into  a 
meaaa  for  ita  realization. 

My  life  is  ma<)e  up  of  partivnlar  acts,  I  have 
to  do  every  day  a  thousand  Ihingn,  but  each 
smallest  particular  act,  each  microt-copic  deed 
of  mine,  born  in  the  beginning  of  a  second  and 
dying  at  the  end  of  that  same  second,  is  touched, 
trani^niitled,  gels  its  character  from  that  univer* 
sal  End,  which  is  tho  moral  one.  My  pleasures, 
my  recreations,  my  joys  and  sorrows,  receive 
tooo  and  signi6ciince  therefrom  ;  they  niust  all 
be  transformed  into  duties. 

This  we  call  the  morulizatinn  of  life,  every 
action  is  to  be  moralized  by  being  filled  with  the 
Ideal  End.  It  is  well  to  ili<ttingui-h  between  this 
kind  of  moralizing  which  in  of  dueda  and  the 
ether  frequent  kind  of  moralizing  which  is  of 
words.     The  Utter  is  in    ill    repute  both  with 
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n  snil  with  p-twa  people.     Tbe  moriGBer 
rd*)  is.  therefofv,  quiu  distinct  from  tfaa 

re  mriralizer,  moraliziDg  every  deed.  fiUii^ 
tbe  Ideal  End.     It  yna   are  a   tearber, 
'bool,  voar  kioder^arden,  should  be  ntonl- 
et  with  as  little  moralizing  as  po^ble. 

is,  in  geiteral,  the  Bpbere  of  tbe  Mora] 
I'l  ita  world,  which  world  lies  in  tbe  realm 
ridaal  conduct.      Not  an  with  tbo   Psycbi- 
II,  which  we  bare  jiut passed  throngb  ;tbia 
«t  purely  internal,  Hithjecli*-e.  utirealized. 
lie  that  the  Egn  a^  Pr.ycbi(Ml  Will  nttains 
iplete  intcniiil   prnce«a  of   freedom,    but 
ychicil  Will  i<  Btill  i.lcal,  and  it  ia  p^xt  to 

PART  SECOXD. 
Thk  Mokal  Will. 

Thi^  Pint  takes  up  the  second  of  the  three 
niaiii  ilivisions  of  tiie  pre^^ent  work,  aod  belongs, 
H^  already  iDtlicated,  t<>  the  second  stage  of  the 
P-ychosis  ill  the  complete  process  of  the  Will. 
Tills  is  now  to  be  seen  producing  its  world  which 
is  the  moral  one,  and  in  which  the  Ideal  End 
takes  on   many  fornix  of  human  conduct. 

Th(«  procedure  hitherto  has  been  the  unfolding 
of  the  P>ychoIoi;ieal  Will  into  the  Moral  Will. 
The  former  sh<»w<>d  the  pure  movement  of  the 
Will  a?*  p'^ychieal  activity,  showed  its  inner  con- 
ception fully  develo|HHl,  which  was  in  its  final 
j-tajre  the  self-dettMinined  Free  Will.  This  is 
what  the  Moral  Will  is  now  to  take  as  its  coo- 
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■  Idcsl  Ead,  wbicfa  tt  U  ti-nji  wekii^  to 

irhdaal. 

termioed  Free  Will  wa  the  bt$t  point  ax- 
bj  the  Psycfaologicil  Will.     The  Egi»  u 
mA,  therefore,  unfolded  into   tta  own  com- 
procesa  of  freedom    iBtenwlIy;   bat    now 
ocesa  of  freedom  most  be  made  re*l,  the 
d  must  be  traosformed  into  the  exteroal. 
idividoal  U  to  realize  the  aeif-determiued 
Will   in  himself,  in  his   owa   Will,  whkh 
rills   the    Idea!   End.     The  E^o  io  moral 
alwaya  contnips  tbia  Ideal  EoJ  impUciily 
licitly  seekiag  realization. 

THB    MOKAL    WILL.  £88 

r^al  through  Will  the  whiile  rycle  of  the  psycbiv 
logical  Sfllf.  Accordingly  in  him  the  aelf-deter- 
mincd  Free  Will,  which  id  Psychologicul  Will  ie 
the  inner  conception,  id  niaiJo  mimifest  in  Moral 
Will,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  outward  conduct. 
The  Morn]  Will  baa  always  within  itself,  oon- 
•ciouely   or  unconsciuualy,  the  entire  process  of 


"be  completely  good  man  follows  not  aimply 
Sown  inner  Law  as  absolute  determinant,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  Law  as  absolute 
determinant ;  he  endeavors,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  unite  these  two  sides,  which  so  often  fall 
into  contradiction.  His  inner  Law  (often  called 
Conscieuce)  is  and  mast  remnin  his  sohjective 
determinant,  bidding  him  to  will  Free  Will ;  yet 
not  through  himself  immediately,  but  through 
the  outer  Law  of  the  Inttitutional  World,  which 
in  its  ttirn  also  secures  Free  Will.  Thus  the 
iodividual  in  morality  is  ever  performing  the 
process  of  freedom;  be  as  inner  Law  (Deter- 
mined Free  Will)  wills  the  outer  Law  (Self- 
determined  Free  Will),  which  is  for  all  and 
over  all. 

The  inner  Law  is  merely  aubjeotive  or  indl- 
Tidualistic  in  its  willing  of  Fri^u  Will ;  hence,  it 
moot  will  the  nuler  or  objective  Luw  (whose  end 
is  also  the  wilting  of  Frt-o  Will),  wben'by  it 
makrit  it«elf  universal.  Thus  the  individual  Ego 
ain  unite  with  nil  Egos  under  one  Law. 


1 
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self-iletermioed  Free  Will  adpsycbologieal 
own  U3  an  objective  woilil  of  In^titutiuiiH, 
returns  to  the  subjective  Ego  iiud  hccomes 
terminant  to  fret!<]om.  But  tti  Mor^ils  this 
tive  Egi>  takes  the  whole  cycle  of  eelf-de- 
led  Free  Will  and  realizes  it  as  a  tolal  |iro- 
rithin  itself,  thus  halving  as  Ideal  End  this 
alization.  Such  is  the  Moral  Ego  as  Will ; 
;9  to  embody  in  conduct  its  highest  paychi- 
If. 

person  ia  called  good  who  habitually  has 
ove  mentioned  content  to  hi^  Will,  The 
\%  to  bo  trained  into  being  such  a  Will. 
in  the  kindergarden  the  little  child  starts  to 
g  its  freedom  through  law  and  institution; 

THE   MOBAL    WILL. 

stitutioDs)   coDSlitutes  the  seir-determiDed  Free 
Will.     Such  18  what  we  may  i 


jeneral  cali  the 
processor  fn-etlom.  Or,  maa,  willing  his  free- 
dom, will§  the  irii^litutioual  worlil  which  wills  his 
freedom.  Now  the  Ego  must  have  this  proooBS 
of  fieodom  uiicoDsciou^Iy  or  consciously  in  itself 
JD  order  to  be  monilf  or  mu»t  seek  to  realize  the 
same  id  conduct  and  life.  Such  realization  of 
the  process  of  freedom  becomes  its  great  object, 
is  the  Good.  This  process  of  freedom  is  the 
Ideal  End,  wbi'ch  U  the  driving  wheel  of  all 
moridily,  and  which  in nrnl  science  seeks  to  make 
explicit  and  to  furmiitute. 

So,  back  of  the  three  fnctors  which  we  have 
■Irendy  noted  us  constil'itiiig  Ihe  process  of  the 
iMiir-det«rmined  Free  Will,  lies  the  Ego  of  the 
individunl  willing  this  process,  consciously  or 
uaounii^^iouHly,  a<  its  Ideal  Eud,  and  rcnlizing 
the  same  in  conditet.  Thus  it  is  thar  the  Moial 
Ego  is  always  neekitig  to  attain  and  to  briog 
forth  actualized  Fr<-e  Will,  or  liiw  and  in«titu- 
tions;  it  is  alway-i  geeking  to  make  fn-edom  an 
objective  existeiico  in  the  world.  But  the  Monil 
Will  rvmninssulijeetive  in  it*  proceMn  of  frwdnm; 
it  has  this  process,  but  as  intornul,  in  the 
individual  and  not  in  the  m»ntiition..  The  Moral 
Will  \»  its  own  inner  inslitutionul  world;  we 
may.  thcrefon-,  '■ny  that  it  realizes,  but  does  not 
actualize,  the  Belf-iletcrmined  Free  Will.  It 
wills   and  inlenmlly  objertilicH  that  Will  which 
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Without  the  quickening  power  of  its  ideal  striv- 
ing, tbe  whole  iDslitulioual  world  would  be  ia 
danger  of  sinkiog  into  the  qu;igmire  of  corrupt 
reality.  But  the  Morul  U'ill  ia  not  the  self- 
rounded,  complete  Will,  though  un  absolutely 
oeceflsiiry  Btago  in  the  proooKa  of  the  latter. 
The  indivi<luiil  Ego  must  fii'^t  reidize  in  tbe 
subjective  Self  the  process  of  Beif-deteniiined 
Free  Will,  tb<>Q  it  can  proceed  to  make  the  huniu 
actual;  the  man  mnat  lie  free  himuelf  before  he 
can  make  the  world  free  —  he  can  only  make 
tbe  world  as  free  as  he  is. 

It  is  mauifest,  therefore,  that  tbe  Moral  Wilt 
has  in  it  a  broach,  which  it  is  always  seeking  to 
overcome,  yet  cannot,  till  it  gets  out  of  itself  and 
reaches  the  institutional  world.  Thus  it  is  the 
r«almof  separation,  of  difference,  of  self-npposi- 
tion  and  struggle ;  hence  it  belongs  to  the  seoood 
BtageiD  the  complete  psychosis  of  Will.  The  Moral 
Ego  has  tbe  primal  division  into  ciulijcet  and  object, 
which  doublene^s  has  often  the  effect  of  making 
tbe  Ego  seem  to  have  two  solves;  tliere  is  tbe 
individual  self  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  universal  self,  fretpiently  called  the  higher  or 
better  self,  which  ix  the  Inw  over  thu  tirnt  self. 

In  the  exprosaion  I  ought  is  scon  tbe  dualism 
of  the  moral  coni<ci(iusnei«ri  ;  it  implies  two  Egos, 
a  present  real  one,  and  n  future  ideal  one;  the 
two  art!  not  in  unity  till  the  real  Ego  carries  out 
tbe  behest  of  the  ideal   Ego   in  tbe  deed.     So 
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tbe  •sine  Ego;   still  ncfa  u  di-^ltact  from 
tier  ftnd  ia  ■  proccM  wiih  ibe  other.     What 
(hat  commao-K?     The  Ego  u  Ideal  &>d, 
hml  end  is  oltimatelr  freedom.     I  do  tay 
irh«n  I  ribey  tbe  conimaDd  and  realize  Kh.-it 
l*al  End  prewcriWu.  Duly  IslheEgi^  as  Free 
sommaoding  tbe  Eso  to  be  free  to  act.  Daly 
t  Home   abfltractioD,  it  is  E^;    my   Duty 
•elf  gifing  tbe  mandate  to  myself,  and  the 
Dt  of  sucb  mandate  is,  in  general,  (but  I 
mine  myself  to  be  self-determined,  that  I 
:  my  freedom  in  my  act.     It  is  my  Du:y  to 
to   my   cbiid;    who    commands   and    who 
?     I  as  Free  Will  command,  ani)  I  as  Free 
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ougbis  — ■  tbe  process  of  freedom,  self- realization, 
the  Ideal  End. 

Tlii^  Idoul  End  is  aUo  called  tbe  motive,  which 
pluys  H  very  import'iut  )mrt  in  moral  science. 
Alrt-iidy  we  have  treated  of  the  motive  under  the 
head  i>r  Chi>icc,  which  19  detcriuiued  by  the 
motive;  that  is,  tbe  self-determined  is  tbe  deter- 
minant. The  true  mmal  motive  is  an  end,  but 
ultimate  and  Dot  finite,  Dot  a  means  for  eome 
other  end  whirb  may  again  be  a  means;  it  is 
rather  the  end  which  has  before  itself  the  com- 
plete reitlizHiioo  of  the  Free  Will  in  tbe  person, 
ibo  moralizatioD  of  his  action  and  condui^t.  Or 
the  matter  may  be  put  in  this  form:  Your  bigb- 
cnt  moral  motive  is  to  realize  your  best  self  all 
the  time. 

The  divernitied  relation  of  ends  may  be  aeeain 
your  present  occupation,  whatever  it  is.  How 
many  ends  or  so-called  motives  can  you  trace  in 
yniireelf?  My  reader  is  likely  to  be  a  young 
lady  who  is  studying  the  kindergardeu;  for  what 
end?  It  may  bo  to  make  a  living,  to  tiatisfy 
some  curiosity,  or  simply  to  play  with  tbe  children 
for  the  fun  of  tbe  thing.  These  are  all  finite 
ends,  not  immoral  but  noo-moral ;  their  outlook 
i«  Dot  upon  the  Ideal  End  io  the  supreme  sunsu. 
But  if  you  study  kiudergardening  with  that  end 
which  makes  moral  every  ai<t  of  youra  ia  tbe 
process  of  the  work,  you  will  sot'k  in  such  a 
rocatioQ   to  realize   your  loftiest  conception  of 
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lowD  selfhood  ;  then  you  will  long  to  im- 
Ito  the  childrea  under  your  care  all  your 
1-t  attainmeDts,  and  to  make  them  like  you, 
,  like  the  noblest  part  of  yourself.  You 
Ithe  true  moral  motive  in  your  vocation 

I  your  end  is  to  make  real  your  best  self 
J  reproduce  it  in  others.  Not  your  faults, 
Ishortcomitiga,  do  you  perpetuate ;  you 
Tvor  to  train  yourself  into  the  highest  possi- 

brth  that  you  may  impart  that;  so  is  your 
1  good.     In  the  incaotime,  you  interweave 

lends  —  you  are  making  some  money  out  of 

nork,  you  are  gaining  some  disLiuction,  and, 
ing  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.     But 

Irhoice  of  this  vocation,  rather  than  that  of 
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ent  to  iU  mother;  it  hat,  then,  Dot  willed  her 
Will,  which  ia  fur  it  the  good;  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  some  other  content,  6omc  cnprioe, 
desire,  inipuUe;  it  has  not  followed  its  moral 
imperalire,  and  18  well  aware  of  the  fact.  But 
the  man  can  also  di>'i>)>ey  the  word  of  his  mother 
in  the  nniversal  serine,  be  can  defy  that  authority 
which  bids  bim  will  Free  Will  and  therein  be 
truly  free.  Tho  mother  or  Ihe  kindergnrdner 
perchance,  begins  that  moral  training  which  ia 
finally  to  unito  and  to  reconcile  the  indiviJuul 
Will  with  the  whole  inslitutiotinl  world.  Thus 
the  man  h  aol  simply  the  citizen  of  the  State 
(which  is  one  ioatitutioii),  but  he  id  the univer.'*al 
citizen,  parlicipiitiDg  in  all  iustilulions,  and  hia 
supreme  virtue  becomes  Ihe  institutional  virtue. 

Looking  back  at  the  Psychological  Will  odca 
more,  we  observe  that  its  outcome  is  the  simple 
procea-i  of  freedom,  of  which  the  Ego  becomes 
aware;  but  in  Moral  Will  Ihc  Ego  pnkceed^  to 
realize  in  conduct  this  process  of  freedom.  Sucb 
la  the  difference  bclweca  the  two  itpheres ;  n  man 
owi  know  freedom  nnd  ^till  not  be  free;  bo  can 
be  conscious  of  the  principle  of  moralization, 
wid  »till  not  iiioraliz»  lii«  life.  The  expres»inn 
of  Ihe  Ideal  Bud  in  moral  action  is  the  function 
of  the  Moral  Will. 

There  h  a  movement  in  the  Monil  Will,  which 
starting  from  it->  ifnme>lia(e  stage,  unfulds  into 
compk'le  rmlirttion,    whi-rvin    tlii;    Et^n    re<-ng- 
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ihe  williDg  of  Free  Will  as  ihe  Ideal  End 
rn-iial  coniluct.     At  firat  tliict  Ideal  End  is 
it  inlheDeed.  tben  it  is3e|)ar»ted  fn.m  tbe 
iiiid  sought  for  as  particular  end,  finally  it 
incd  as  universal  end,  when  it  cornea  back 
ilf,  and  knowd  itself  as  tbe  ultimate  prin- 
n  m<iral8. 
tio  three  stages  of  the  Moral  Will  and  its 

I  we  shall  designate  briefly  in  advance  of 

II  exposition. 

The  Moral  Will  and  its  Deed.     The  Moral 
IS  willing  llie  Deed  immediately  is  the  fi.sl 
thus  the  Ideal  End  is  implicit  in  the  Deed 
totli  its  factors  (Eiul  and  Ideal). 
h  is  the  fii-st  realization  of  the  Moral  Will, 

I 
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Slitl  there  if»  one  element,  the  idoal.  which  re- 
iiitiins  implicit  evea  vi\mn  the  En<l  bus  iifconie 
explicit.  Thiit  U,  Ihe  Ego  us  Monil  Will  nnw 
(Iciermines  the  universal  End  to  be  same  partic- 
ular Ed(I  of  its  owo. 

Such  ia  the  second  rcnlizatioo  of  (be  Moral 
Will,  in  which  the  individual  begins  to  get  con- 
scious of  his  Em).  That  is,  the  Ego  in  the  moral 
process  mu*t  know  not  only  that  there  ia  eueh 
an  Ideal  (or  Uoivoraal)  End  in  the  Deed,  but 
must  nisn  know  what  it  is,  mu-t  give  to  it  cna- 
IcDt,  muat  determine  this  End  consciously.  If  I 
am  to  be  held  responsible  for  my  End  or  Motive, 
I  must  seek  to  dieicover  what  it  is  iirid  to  furmu* 
Inte  the  same.  Here,  however,  U  again  a  pro- 
CCM.  The  Ego,  knowing  ihirt  Univerual  End  to 
be  ita  own.  proceeds  to  make  it  Home  particular 
form  of  itself,  such  as  Pleasure,  Uappinesf, 
BeoeToleoce.  which  move  in  a  gradation  toirard 
tb«  Universal  End,  Imt  newr  quite  attain  It. 
■ince  such  ends  are  particular,  and  of  the  Ego'a 
xpecial  determination.  Such  \i  the  HeparutioD 
and  contradiction  in  the  present  sphere  of 
the  moriii  Ego  as  Free  Will,  which,  however, 
will  now  return  to  itself  and  lako  Itself  as  ooa- 
leot. 

III.  7V  .V'.r.//  Win  and  its  Ideal  w  Uniwrmt 
End.  The  Moral  Will  as  willing  the  Ideal  End. 
making  both  facdirs  explicit,  in  the  third  stage. 
The  Ideal  End  which  was  wholly  implicit  in  the 
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is  the  complete  process  of  freedom,  though  this 
14  still  Hubjective,  in  the  individual  and  not  yet 
actualized  in  the  institution.  Such  is  the  supreme 
attainment  of  this  sphere,  verily  the  Highest 
Good  of  the  Moral  Will,  in  which  the  man  makes 
himself  personally  and  internally  free,  in  which 
freedom  is  always  seeking  to  realize  freedom  for 
self  and  for  the  brother. 


>JV    rmST—TEE   MOBAL    WILL    AKD   ITS 
DEED. 

fuDtlameatnl  utterance  of  the  Moral  Will 
10  Deed.    The  whole  sphere  of  human 
14  to  be  tr&Dsfortned  by  the  Ideal  End  of 
d  thereby  made  moral;  the  isolated,  par- 
acts  of  ai)    individual  are  thus  endowed 
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with  a  Iitve  of  money  j  it  leads  me  to  act,  to  b«11 
mcrcliundise,  to  ma  iiu  fuel  (ire  some  article, 
poiittibly  to  write  a  book.  But  this  imme- 
diate  act  of  mine  is  transformed  Ity  my 
Ideal  End;  this  limits,  ihia  delermitieB,  chunges 
the  nature  of  what  I  do,  and  often  inter> 
pooea  its  veto;  it  forbids  mo  to  sell  rotten 
eggs,  or  to  mnnufiictuio  wooden  nutmegs, 
or  to  write  corrupt  or  even  pessimistio  books; 
thi>t  Ideal  End  will  go  so  fur  as  to  regulate  my 
enting  and  diinking,  my  work  and  my  pastime, 
according  to  itH  behest.  It  makes  over  my  whole 
exUtence,  the  entire  life  series  of  my  actions, 
into  a  means  for  its  realization.  Thus  the  Deed 
ia  moralized,  undergoing  a  kind  of  transfigunitioo 
through  the  Ideal  End ;  this  it  i»  which  makes 
moral  each  minute  act  of  life  and  the  sum  total 
of  life's  activity. 

Such  is,  then,  the  imperial  behest,  the  Impera- 
tive, the  moral  obligation,  which  ia  laid  upoa 
every  rational  human  sout  by  itself  —  the  making 
over  of  life  according  to  the  Ideal  End,  which 
End  thereby  becomes  the  supremo  motive  of 
conduct,  and  which  life  thereby  becomes  a  true 
work  of  art.  Illuminated  in  every  little  nook  of 
its  activity  by  tt  central  spiritual  sun.  Life  has 
often  been  called  a  Fine  Art ;  so  it  is  and  more, 
being  the  soarce  and  prototype  of  all  the  other 
Fine  Arts  flo<calle<l. 

In  the  present  xphcre,  the  Moral  Will  and  Its 
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it  unfolds  within  itself,  remains  in  implicit  unity 
tvilh  Ibe  Deed.  Sucb  is,  in  general,  the  sphere 
of  the  Moral  Will  and  its  Deed,  as  here  coo- 
eeiveti  and  set  forth. 

It  is  iDunitest  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
murnl  Deed  is  that  it  has  implicit  within  it, 
throughout  all  the  phases  of  its  process,  the  Ideal 
End,  or  the  self-determined  Free  Will.  WTieu 
this  implicit  stale  of  the  Ideal  End  starts  to  bo- 
coming  fxplicit,  and  the  Ego  separates  it  from 
the  Deed  and  makes  it  a  coniicious  object  of 
itaelf  (the  Ego),  then  we  have  passed  out  of  the 
present  sphere. 

It  DOW  remains  to  give  a  fuller  exposition  of 
the  three  preceding  stages,  whereby  their  mean- 
iDg  and  scope  may  be  more  adequately  unfolded. 

I.  The  Deed  and  Intention. 

Any  Deed,  in  order  to  be  moral,  mui^t  hare  in 
it  (bo  element  of  Intention,  which  is  primarily 
the  Ego  as  Will.  For  the  Ego  na  Will  is  the 
originative  principle  in  man,  who  through  it 
alone  is  reepomtible. 

The  Brrit  thing  io  Morals  is  to  consider  the 
simple  Deed,  or  the  Deed  io  its  primal  aimplicily, 
M  it  is  in  itself,  taken  in  ita  own  inherent  nature. 
Tbis  timple  Deed  nhowM  the  Efi^  wtlling  imme- 
diately, not  koiiwing  and  willing,  which  is  a  later 
stage.  It  has  itt  process,  through  which  it  un- 
fold* into  an  inner  aod  outer  elt-meot,  and  then 
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13  into  itself,  thus  revealing  the  movement 
)  Psychoais.  Through  this  movement  the 
;ome9  to  know    itself  a9  Intention  and  to 

itself  as  such.andtherewith  to  develop  into 
dea  of  responsibility.  Accordingly,  the 
it  Bphere  will  puss  through,  fir^^lly,  its 
Jiate  stage,  which  is  the  Deed  conceived  ; 
3ly,  its  separative  atiige,  which  is  the  Deed 
oined  doubly,  from  within  and  from  witb- 
tbirdly,  its  returning  stage,  which  shows  the 

as  a  self-determined  product,  and  hence 
iwithilself  responsibility.  These  thoughts 
ly  illustrate  a  little  in  advance. 

shall  6r3t  consider  the  Deed  as  it  appears 
Jiately  in  the  world.     It  is  the  utterance  of 
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responsible,  II  is  my  Ego  which  lias  separatcil 
iti«lf  within  iteelf  and  uttereJ  itself  in  ao  act 
of  Will  wliic-k  ban  changed  the  world.  With 
8ucb  a  rhiinge  m_v  resijonsibility  begins ;  the 
Di^ed  is  inipiiluble  to  tnu,  ccuiUining  my  Ego,  or, 
as  we  ttiiy,  my  Intention.  AUo  I  uiii  someliiaea 
•iiid  to  realize  my  Motive  in  the  Deed. 

The  Deed,  then,  U  pruicctcU  into  a  realm  of 
externalil}',  wbieh  already  exists  in  its  own  rigbtt 
and  with  which  the  Deed  is  connected  by  many  a 
subtle  influence.  A  euntinuoud  chniu  of  cuusution 
interlinks  my  Deed  with  tbi^  external  world  cjnitv 
to  infinity,  und  carriea  it  f»r  beyond  any  intention 
or  conception  of  my  Ego,  which  started  the  move* 
m«nt  by  flinging  its  act  into  the  HtrcBm  of  Time. 
Again  the  question  of  responsibility  comes  ap. 
Am  I  accountnble  for  these  results  of  my  Deed 
ID  the  world  of  cxteroulily  7  Are  they  imputable 
to  my  Ego?  Note  agnin  this  voioe,  the  voicB  of 
Imputation,  a  kind  of  judge  proclaiming  tay 
ce^ponsibility,  my  guilt  or  innocence,  after  call- 
ing my  Ego  before  his  tribunal.     Who  is  it? 

That  is  an  iinport:int  matter  to  find  nut,  and 
wo  may  say  hero  tbutlhe  judge  alluded  to,  along 
with  bia  law,  U  intimately  related  to  the  Ideal 
End,  of  which  mention  had  already  been  made. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  we  mu*t  ahow 
forth  the  procew  which  is  jurolved  iu  the  Deed 
MM   imme<l<ate  1    agiin,  we    ah'ill  find    in    it  that 
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miiy  now  look  at  tbe  general  process  of 
peed  and  Iiitentioa.  Tbc  eeparutioii  indicntod 
liese  two  wordu  is  at  first  implicit;  the  whole 
lemeut  ia  to  unfold  this  sepiinition,  nnd  make 
|>iiaci<iti8  to  the  Ego,  a-s  we  si-o  in  the  lollow- 
Ittatemetit. 

I  Tbe  Coiiceptiou  of  the  Deed ;  the  purily 
|qii[  sido  of  theDeeil  U  get  forth  aa  ctmoeivcd. 
.  Tbe  Deed  and  its  Conaequencea;  tbe  Deed 
Itteied  from  within  by  the  Ego  and  deter- 
■d  from  without  by  the  world  culls  up  this 
■loo. 

|l.  The  Deed  and  ita  ^Beaponaibilily,  which 
1  Intention,  Now  the  Ego  returns  In 
ecoines  awaro  of  itself  in  the  Deed, 
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through  my  Deed,  it  is  not  what  it  was  before 
I  acted.  This  difference  between  what  was  and 
what  is  must  he  refeiTeil  to  the  Ego  as  Will,  is 
its  nork  and  miinrfesUtion.  Every  moment, 
therefore,  I  as  Will  am  changing  the  Universe. 
I  take  some  wood  and  make  a  bouse,  I  jiut  a  new 
object  into  ihe  worM,  transformingthe  old  object 
or  objects;  this  chunge  or  tranMformation  of 
material  is  mine  and  contiiinii  my  Ego.  I  intended 
to  produce  it  aftfer  some  plan  or  image  in  my  mind, 
therefore  it  has  my  Intention  (which  ia  my  Ego 
both  as  image  and  volition)  in  itself  and  reveals 
tho  same. 

Thus  the  Conception  of  the  Deed  involves  the 
immediHlo  unity  of  myself  and  externality  ns 
conceived.  The  whole  movement  here  U  as  yet 
subjective ;  still  the  Ego  as  suhjectivc  throws  out 
the  object  in  itf  internul  process.  Wo  recollect 
tliftt  the  Conceptirm  of  the  Will  (in  Psychologi* 
cal  Will)  WHS  stutvd  to  lie  this:  tbo  E>;i),  coa- 
oeiving  itself  a»  Will,  was  Will  In  that  very  act. 
The  same  thing  is  involved  in  the  Conception  of 
tbo  Deed,  but  the  latler  dcmantls  in  nddlttoa 
that  the  act  of  Will  be  conceived  as  impinging 
upon  and  uniting  with  an  external  world. 

Tbo  Conception  of  the  Deed  ha4  its  process, 
which  miiy  be  briefly  given  as  follows :  — 

1.  Wo  tnniit  in  the  priniul  Conception  of  Ihe 
Deed,  c<>n<-4>ive  of  it  in  its  unilevvlopcd,  poten- 
tial   oondiliiiii,    bi-fore   the    separation    within, 
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>re  realization.     Still  the  germ  must  be  there, 
the  Deed  could    never  result;   this  germ  or 
libility  ia  now  to  niifold  and  make  itself  real, 
pre^nt  stage   is   the   undetermined,  which, 
ever,  U   to  (ieterraine  itself,  it  is   the  acom 
:h  is  to  burst  its  shell  and  become  toe  oak. 
.  TheConception  of  the  Deed  demands  sepa- 
DH,  utterance  in  the  object ;  this  is  the  stage  in 
;h   the   Ego  as    Will    manifests  itself  as  the 
rmiiied ;  the  Deed  is  conceived  as  externality, 
aanot   remain    undetermined  and    be    Deed. 
3  the   Ego  ide^iUy  projects    itself   into  the 
Id,  and   becomes  a  part   or    phase  of    tlial ; 
igh  interna!  it  has  to  conceive  itself  external 

Th^eejU^nnceivejU^hyinit^^h^^^ 
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of  the  Ego,  !iiid  hence  ia  the  laller'8  own ;  tbua 
tbo  Deed  is  mi>rul  and  tbe  Ego  is  accountable. 

But,  tbiiugh  tbe  Deed  be  the  Ego's  owu, 
belonging  to  interoalily,  it  is  also  tbe  world's 
owD  and  bolmiga  to  externality.  If,  OD  the  one 
bund,  it  be  determined  from  the  inside,  it  is  like- 
wise delortnined  from  tbe  outside,  externally 
determined.  Tbia  brings  us  to  a  new  and  deeper 
lepiinitive  tstage  of  the  Deed,  based  on  its  two 
determinanls,  the  Ego  and  the  world,  or  the 
inner  and  ouler. 

II.  The  Deed  as  dotermined  by  tbe  external 
world  is  distinguisbcd  from  tbe  pure  Conception 
of  the  Detd  which  coDtnios  within  itself  tbe  pro< 
cess  of  the  Ego.  We  may  consider  this  Htuge  aa 
tbe  Determined  Deed,  and  it  corresponds  to 
the  «taga  of  Dotermined  Will  in  tbe  preceding 
Psychological  Will. 

Thus  tbe  two  sides  of  tbe  Deed  (or  its  two 
deterai  in  lints)  inner  or  outer,  begin  to  separate, 
become  opposed  and  antagonistic,  yut  both  belong 
to  tbo  Dvi-d,  Let  us  note  the  fact  more  closely. 
Tbe  Deed  through  its  utterance  is  linked  into  a 
chain  of  cxturnulity,  which  whirls  it  beyond  tbe 
•cope  of  my  Ego.  Tbe  Deed  bas  consequences 
which  I  did  not  foresee  or  know;  Tsepiiratemy- 
eclf  from  these  consequences,  and  say  that  tbey 
did  not  lie  in  my  Ego  as  Will,  they  are  not  mine, 
they  contain  not  my  Inlenlion. 

I  go  forth  into  tbe  woods  on  a  bunt ;  1  shoot 
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luirrel,  it  was  my  Inteation  to  do  so,  the 
mine.  But  the  Bquirrel  is  external  and  ia 
ted  on  many  sides  with  externality ;  it 
B  somebody's  property,  or  the  bullet  may 

a[id  hit  an  uneeea  person.  Indeed,  that 
1  take  to  bo  a  squirrel  in  the  distance  may 

fur  cap  of  a  man  whose  body  happens  to 
ceuled  by  foliage.  The  man  is  killed  by 
tion,  yet  I  say  the  Deed  is  not  mine,  I 
[Jid  not  do  it,  I  had  uo  such  Intention,  my 
ent  out  only  into  the  killing  of  the  squir- 

acquit  myself  of  murder,  the  inner  judge 
ms  that  I  was  not  responsible,  and  the 
udge  on  duo  i»roof  lets  mo  go  free,  for  this 
iudgo  upon  his  bench  is  but  the  counter- 
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tended.  It  has  come  to  knoivitselF  at  IiitentioD  ; 
what  I  intead,  U  mine  when  realized  ;  what  I  do 
Dot  intend,  though  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
my  act,  is  not  mine.  Su<.'h  is  the  penalty  of  all 
SvtioQ :  I  may  become  involved  in  Consequences 
unknown,  remote,  wholly  unintended.  The  re- 
sult is  often  doubt,  pain,  possibly  self- reproach. 
At  6rat  we  may  hesitate  and  interrogate  our 
Ego  sharply  about  Its  share  in  the  ill  result;  but 
we  aoon  ndly  and  vindicate  our  freedom. 

Tbu.-«  the  Ego  divides  its  Deed,  and  this  division 
we  shall  see  passing  tlirough  the  stages  of  the 
Psychosis,  which  is  a<;uin  threefold, 

I.  The  flrrit  or  immediate  separation  made  by 
the  Ego  in  this  sphere  is  into  the  Deed  and  it* 
Conseq nonces,  or  the  part  of  the  Deed  belonging 
to  itself  (the  K<:;o)  and  iho  part  not  so  belonging. 
Acting  in  u  world  whirh  is  closely  connected 
together,  my  Will  breaks  into  the  line  of  connec- 
tion and  causation,  and  sets  a  new  cau^e  to  work 
In  co-operation  with  that  of  nature.  The  result 
is  aD  effect  which  reaches  out  beyond  my  imme- 
(liat«  art.  To  light  the  spear  of  straw  in  a 
•trnw-etack  is  my  Deed,  immediately  taken, 
or  that  part  of  my  Deed  connected  directly 
with  my  organism,  but  the  burnlni;  of  tlii>  stuck 
ia  the  Consequence  of  the  Deed,  Nowdid  I  have 
the  |ire«entaliou  of  such  a  Consequence  when  I 
ait[>lied  the  match? 

i.  Thus  my  Ego  begins  to  look  at  the  Conae- 
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r*  ud  MO*  <£TidM  them  Mtotvakia^ 
Ended  aa  tbe  uiateaded— tfaoM  wUek 
^eamet  la  tt  mad  iUmb  vhick  «tn  aol,  v 
j>ec  tlM  aenMorj  aad  the  KodeM^  Om- 

•elob^  to  it  m»d  what  doe*  Mt,  onin  ill 

ted    tb«    Deed    iato  tbe    inner  sad  o^v 
rt  nnw  •«p«ratefl  tbe  oatcr  smIc  tnla  th* 

expr»»*e«  the  reUtioa  of  these  two  por- 
[•1  jtMtlf.  Did  I,  the  doer,  have  more  or 
i-linctly  the   ima^e  of  tbeee  Consequeoeea 

Hie  wbcd  I  did  the  Deed'     And  wasl^im- 
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But  with  thU  assertion  of  Intention  rises  an- 
other aeaertioD,  thut  of  responsibility.  If  I,  nut 
of  myself,  cuii  originate  the  Deed,  <ir  h  part  of 
it,  then  it  \a  mine,  ia  ruferable  to  me,  and  I  aiu 
responijible.  At  this  point,  howL^ver,  we  enter 
upon  a  Dew  pbtiso  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  not 
only  return  to  myaelf  as  Intention,  but  to  myself 
Hs  Ideal  End,  according  to  which  I  urn  to  deliver 
judgment  over  myself.  I  being  »elf-determine<l, 
or  Mif-ctiuse  of  the  Deed,  so  to  spenk,  must  hold 
myself  accountable. 

ill.  Thus  we  hnre  reached  not  only  the  Right 
of  Intention,  but  also  its  counterpart,  the  require- 
ment of  responsibility.  The  moral  Ego  is  now 
the  judge  with  his  law,  by  which  htw  he  in  going 
to  judge  my  Deed  with  its  Intention,  and  declare 
ia  bow  far  it  fullilb  the  Ideal  End,  which  is  the 
highest.  We  Hre  to  see  that  this  third  stage  is  a 
return  of  the  Ego  to  its  deepest  self,  out  of  its 
previous  stage  of  duulii^m  and  separation.  This 
is  mnnifeiit  In  the  statement :  I  hold  myavlf 
responsible  for  what  I  have  donv.  Responsible 
to  whom?  To  myself  in  my  supreme  form,  to 
my  Ideal  End,  which  is  fret^dom. 

Let  us  unfold  the  matter  a  little  further. 
After  the  previous  state  of  inner  scissinn,  the 
Kgo  returns  to  itself,  a«M;rting  flr»l  the 
Ripht  of  Intention.  1  withdraw  myself  from 
the  Consequences,  though  I  still  lament  them 
and    sufFer    from    them    in   feeling    though    not 
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son;  I  cut  off,  as  it    were,  the    unintended 
)f  Ibe  Dcftl  as  nut  mine,  because  I  did   not 
into  ita  results  with  my  own   selfhood,  not 
f,' them,  and  perchance  not   knowing  them 
!n    possible.     The    man    whom    the    bullet 

my   gun    hit,  is  indeed  dead,  but  I  did  not 
lim.     The  law  of  the  land,  Public  Opinion, 
idge  will  confirm  my  own  Ego  init^  declara- 
if  innocence.     Such  U  the  right  of   my  Ego 

it«  majesty,  being  the    final    lawgiver    and 
iary  in  the  present  case. 
iw  it  is  my  Ego  as  supreme  arbiter  that  sets 
ny  Ego  as  euppoeed  culprit.     We  shall  take 
J  of  this  arbiter  who    will    often   appear   as 
idge,  the  law,  tho  accuser,  and  the  liberator. 
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pM?  in  r«T>pw  before  the  Ego  in  the  c«»e  of 
tnoni  judgroenL 

!.  Tb«  Deed  being  done  lod  tbe  Consequences 
being  preseol,  I  bold  myself  responsible  for  the 
iaiended  Cooiiequenoe*.  tboae  which  \xy  within 
tbe  purview  of  my  Egn,  ind  which,  therefore, 
belonjr  to  me.  When  I  act.  1  Dtler  myself  in 
externality,  in  tbe  Deed,  which  ia  tbe  anion  of 
tbe  iotentRl  and  external,  and  which  goes  back  to 
nie  as  the  original  creatiTe  power  that  called  it 
into  being.  Tbufl  1  separate  myaelf  from  what 
I  did  Dol  intend,  from  that  part  which  the  world 
with  it«  encr;gy  or  caasalioo  added  to  and  inter- 
mingled  with  mine.  Heooe  tbe  aecond  stage  of 
my  judjrmeDt. 

I.  I  tlo  not  bold  myself  responsible  for  the 
wrfwlmrffj  Conse<]aencee,  those  which  lay  oot- 
aide  of  tbe  parriew  of  my  Ego.  Here  in  the 
moflt  emphatic  maaner  I  a»sert  tbe  Bight  of  mj 
Intention,  which  is  really  the  Bight  of  myself, 
of  my  subjectiirity.  I  ca^  away  that  which  is 
ntental  to  me  in  my  Deed,  I  judge  myaelf  and 
affirm  my  inoooeoee.  Thtu  I  witb<lraw  into 
myaelf  ••  my  own  moral  home. 

3.  This  is,  bowever,  a  retnm  of  tbe  Gf^o  out  of 
separation,  and  in  every  such  retorn  it  carrice 
alongwitb  Itaelf  knowledge,  oonsctouttneu.  The 
Ego  now  knows  that  there  ia  an  external  world 
in  which  il  acts,  that  it,  acting  therein,  is  oarrienl 
forth  to  conaequeooe*  which  it    nerer  intended  ; 
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VH  the  two  kinds  of  Consequences,  the   !□- 
and  unintended.     So  we  have   rencheii    a 
)f  the  previous  separation  of  intended   and 
Dded  CoDsequcnces,  the    uoity    in    knowl- 
both  are  known  and  laken  up  into  the  Ego. 
result  ia,  that  the   Consequence,   at   first 
nded,  becomes  known  and  so  is  a  constitu- 
the  Ego,  hence  it  is  no  longer  unintended, 
east  I  am  responsible  for   it,  responsible 
Consequence  which  ia  known  to    me,    since 
in  my  Ego.     At   this    point  responsibility 
lits  circle    und   enjhniees   the    unintended 
liieiiccs  of  the  Deed,  which  become  known 
h   my   experience;  knowledge  is  now    the 
d  not  simply  the  iraracdiate  Intention. 
i  miinifest  that  herein  lies  a  return  out  of 
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into  bis  IntPtitioD,  into  hi^  own  subject iritj,  nod 
there  find  protcclioii.  The  Hebrews  had  cities 
of  tvfugv  fur  thv  person  wbo  had  unwittiagly 
felaiii  his  neighbor;  lie  could  not  rightly  be  puD- 
i»bud  with  dvnih,  niir  could  he  be  wholly  absolved 
aud  still  live  in  bin  community  among  people 
who  hud  do  »ucb  act  hanging  over  them.  Thus 
WB  »eo  a  kind  of  compromUo  between  the  Inten- 
Uoa  and  the  'Jei'd,  or  the  right  of  the  subject 
and  tbo  itgbt  uf  the  object ;  the  separation  above 
desiguated  had  not  yet  completely  taken  place, 
yvt  wiiK  at  work.  In  Greek  legend  OfdipuB  slew 
bis  father  and  niarriod  bis  mother,  boib  acts  were 
great  violntions  of  the  ethical  consciousneda  of 
hla  people.  yc<t  bo  did  not  know  that  oitbcr  per* 
■on  was  his  parent  at  the  time  of  hia  Deed. 
When  ho  oim>-it  to  the  kmiwletlge  of  what 
be  baa  done,  he  uccoptd  the  Deed  and  its 
ptnialty  regurdleti  of  bi^  Intention  ;  he  does  not 
appeal  to  bin  xubjeetivc  right,  wbiubbad  not  yet 
rtMtn  in  the  Greek  world,  but  heroically  suffers 
for  tbo  guilt  which  Fate,  in  hia  opinion,  biu  laid 
upon  him.  In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  First 
Book  or  HenHlotUM  tbu  nfTecliiig  tale  of  Adraa- 
lus,  *■  tbo  Doomed,"  wbo  had  fled  to  the  coart 
of  CroenuA  fn>m  bin  native  country,  Phrygin,  for 
having  undetignetlly  caused  his  brother's  death. 
Croeaoa  purified  bim,  and  restored  hint,  so  to 
■fMMk,  to  Inoocenoe  ;  but  Fate  Mill  pursue*  bitn, 
and  again  hv  cau%cs  a  death  undesignedly,  this 
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the  death  of  Croesus'  own  son  ud  beir  to 
ihrooe.  Adr&stus,  in  hU  despair  of  eacapiog 
relentless  pursuit  of  Fate.  UkM    bi§    Deed 

its  Guilt  upon  himself,  and  ends  bis  life 
ugb  bis  own  act.  We  would  now  9«y  tbat 
aslos  was  innocent,  we   would    farther   say 

be  oogbt  to  proclaim  to  bimself,  "I  am 
tIeHB,  baring  bad  no  bod  Intention;  "  tbos 
•ould  escape  Fate  by  taking  refuge,  not  m 
e  foreign  city  or  country,  but  in  his  own 
r  eily,  in  bis  own  subjectivity  with  its  right. 
n  the  lifeless  object  such  as  a  stone,  whi<-b 

caused  n  death,  was  in  Greece  and  other 
itries,  tried  puSlicly,  condemned,  and  with 
it  ceremony  cast  out  of  the  territoriiil  limits 

the  sea. 

L 
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the  Guilt  and  puQiithes  within,  seeking  to  ecourge 
Ibe  (IlHCordant.  rebellions  Ego  hack  into  harmony 
with  ita  own  highest  Self,  which  is  the  ultimate 
good. 

Thus  the  Intention  asserts  itself  in  the  Deed, 
I  must  have  my  Intention  in  it,  else  it  is  not 
mine :  if  there  is  any  portion  of  it  not  containing 
my  Intention,  I  um  free  of  responsibility.  Thus 
saith  the  judge.  But  I,  having  done  the  Deed 
and  seen  the  Consequence!),  now  know  them,  I 
can  so  longer  plead  ignorance  before  the  judge, 
who  begins  to  compel  me  to  answer  for  the 
known  Consequences  of  the  Deed.  Herewith 
begins  a  new  stage  of  the  developmeat  of  the 
Moral  Will. 

Summary  of  Dftd  and  Intention.  In  aocord- 
MDOO  with  our  plan,  we  sLidl  now  seek  to  mark 
mor«  definitely  a8  wnll  as  state  mote  briefly  the 
distinctions  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  which  have  been  allowed 
Bomewhnt  freely  to  flow  into  one  another. 

In  the  Deed  immediately  considered  wo  regard 
th«  Ego  as  Will  scparaling  itnelf  within  itself, 
and  projecting  itself  into  the  world.  The  Deed 
thai  has  the  process  of  the  Ego,  and,  in  fact,  of 
tba  Ideal  End,  though  thla  b«  at  yet  in  an  im- 
plicit form.  Thus,  however,  the  Deed  U  moral, 
and  the  Ego.  taking  upon  itself  its  own,  ia  re- 
sponsible. Three  alagea,  )0  each  of  which  is  a 
•econdory  division. 
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The  Deed  as  conceived  ;  now  we  regard  the 
e  conception  of  the  Deed  in  iU  inner  pro- 
wbicb,  however,  u  to  become  externalized; 
ubjectivfl  side  of  the  Will  which  must  be- 

objective. 

The  immediate,  potetitiat  phase,  before  any 

ation  within;  the  undeveloped  state. 

The  separated,    determined    phase    of   the 

in  the  Deed,  conceived  etill  within,  yet  as 

tive. 

The  Belf-determined  phase  of  the  Deed  as 

iived.     This  is  the  inner  process  of  the  Deed 

leted,  the  full  Conception  of  the  Deed. 

The  Deed  as  determined;  it  is  determined, 
lay  say,  doubly —  from  within  by  the  Ego, 
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1.  Tbe  first  separatiou  U  into  the  Deed  and  ita 
Coaseqiieoces.  To  light  the  apeiir  of  straw  is 
my  Deed,  immediately  taken,  but  the  burning  of 
tbe  whole  tttuck  is  the  Cun»c(]ui.'Dce. 

2.  The  seeiiDd  separation  lollows,  the  depura- 
tion of  the  Consequences  into  the  iutended  and 
noiiitendud.  This  ecpaialiou  goes  back  to  the 
Ego  Bs  dulcruiinunt  of  the  act;  did  it  have  the 
image  of  these  Consequences  a.A  its  stimulant 
or  not? 

3.  The  Ego  returns  into  itself  out  of  the  Deed 
and  its  Consequences  and  asi^erta  itself  as  the 
delermioaDt  inasmuch  us  it  is  tbe  eelf-detcr- 
tuined.  As  sueb  delerminaot  it  is  called 
Intention. 

I  did  intend  to  set  flro  to  the  single  straw 
and  to  burn  the  ntaek,  but  I  did  not  intend  t» 
burn  the  barn  lying  not  fur  off.  I  withdraw 
myself  from  the  unintended  Consequence,  and 
therein  assert  the  right  of  Intention;   I  tbe  self- 

I determined,  must  be  the  determinant,  of  tbe 
moral  natitrv  of  my  Dei.-d. 
III.  The  Deed  as  intended,  consciously  iu- 
tflode^l,  fitr  which,  therefore,  the  Kgo  as  self- 
knowing  is  responsible.  Thai  is,  the  l^o  now 
konWB  the  Deed  as  its  own. and  refers  it  to  itself 
B«  cuuHC.  Thus  there  ia  in  this  third  atago  a 
return  of  the  Ego  to  itself  with  its  Deed, 
Ibrough  self- con.iciousnet'S.  Here  we  have 
reached  what  may  l)c  called  the  right  of  Inten- 
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-it  claims  tbe  Deed  as  iu  owd  and   most 
;r  for  the  same. 

1    may  unfold    this   process    a    little.     The 
1  Ego  as  judge,  having  its  Ideal  End  as  law 
.ndard,  adjudicates  the  Deed  ;  it  holds  itself 
iitable  to  its  sujireme  end  in  tbe  particular 
id  its  Intention.     Did  I  intend  to  will  tbe 
at,  or  was  I  moved  by  some  lower  end  of 
wn?     Still,  in  the  present  st:ige,  this  Ideal 
s  not  yet  developed,  is  not  in  full  conacioua- 
tbougb  present  and  at  work.     The  moral 
1  ia  a^t  yet  more  or  less  intuitive, 
this   present  process  of  responsibility   we 
the  three  phases:  — 
^joUnnysein^poosibK^o^h^nt^^ 
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veloping  through  Ibo  ioteiided  and  unintended 
Consequences,  haa  reached  the  responsibility  of 
the  Will  in  Intention.  But  when  the  uDintended 
CooaequencQ  becomea  known  as  a  Coni^equence 
of  the  Deed,  a  now  reaponsibilily  enters  through 
Knowledge.  Thia  givea  a  new  stage  of  the  moral 
Ego,  which  18  unfolded  in  the  Deed  and  Eiiowl- 
edge. 
So  at  this  point  the  process  of  the   simple  or 

•  immediate  Deed  \a  brought  ia  a  conclusion,  itnd 
we  pnaa  into  u  new  sphere,  which  embruces 
knowing  as  well  as  willing.  I  am  usked  for 
charity  on  the  etreet,  I  give  some  money  to  the 
H«ker,  with  the  Intention  of  helping  him,  but  I 
find  that  be  spondr*  the  money  fur  drink,  to  his 
own  injury.  The  next  time  I  am  asked  for 
charily,    my    knowledge   nf    the   previoua  case 

I  enters  aa  a  determining  element  of  my  action  :  1 
am  not  to  give  Uio  money  unleait  I  aoo  thut  it  is 
well  spent.  I  vaonnt  pleiul  before  the  judge 
my  good  Intention  a  suoond  time,  aftor  having 
bad  that  experience,  though  I  could  so  plead  the 
first  time  and  be  juntified. 
Tbn«  the  Intitiition  which  was  immeihato, 
more  or  lo"8  impiiUive  in  the  simple  Dovd.  must 
now  be  mediated  )>y  knowledge.  Or,  as  it  ia 
often  8tated,  we  rnuit  thmk  before  wo  act;  if  we 
do  not,  wu  OS  thinking  boinga  are  held  responsi- 
ble. Wfl  must  now  wed  our  Intellect  to  our  Will, 
oor  reflective  to  our  volitiuDal  nature. 


1 
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1  even  here  &  oew   separation  take*   pUee. 
og  united  tbeiDtraded  and  the  unintended 
1  knowD  CoDseqaeDcea  still  have  to    project 
4  the  known  the  unknown  Cooaequeocea, 
vbjch  dualum  tbe  Ego  baa  next  to  grapple. 

U.  The  Deed  ajto  Kitowledoe. 
the  prerioas  sphere  of  tbe  Moral  Deed  we 
lereU  the  D«ed  and  Intent  ton  ;  in  the  pre^nt 
e  wo  are  to  unfold  tbe  Deed  and  Knowledge, 
{nowledse   belongfng  to  the  Ego  knowing 
:ll  Hi)  willing  the  Deed.     Or  to    make  tbe 
Ksion  fuller,  we  are  to  look   at  tbe   Deed 
is   Periphery  of  Consequences  known  and 

mad  I 

^K         ln»0' 

^^■^    In 

I 
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tioo  qoitfl  to  infinity.  Not  odIjc  eadi  Ego,  bot 
e«ch  Deeii  of  the  Ego  in  a  c«ot«r  from  whteh 
flow  results  grrat  and  email  through  S|nc«, 
Tim«,ai>(l  Spirit,  eTervwbithcr and  forevennure. 
Tbo  ait  of  Will  i^  a  creative ]>oiut  which  chaagM 
Ibe  naircrso.  Thus  it  has  h  Poripbery  aumHiod- 
log  )l»eif  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  Hgo  dram 
limits  of  ltd  n«rn;  at  prt'^nt  it  draws  th«  limit 
of  Knowtmlge,  for  the  |iurpoi-u  of  tinding  its 
moral  rvspoD^ibilitjr.  Thus  the  prfaenl  sphere 
embraces  the  Dei-d  with  its  Periphery  of  Coo»«- 
qnvnrcs  Icdowq  and  ankaown,  fonnirtg  a  totality 
of  whirh  tbo  V^  is  the  central  point. 

We  may  consider  the  matter  in  Bome  furtber 
detail.  The  E^;n  bas  arrivis]  nl  n  coosciou«a««a 
of  the  Deed  uiid  its  Ckxisequences;  it  koows  that 
it  acts  ia  a  world  of  cxiemalily,  and  must  henoe- 
forth  take  account  of  that  kmmludge.  All  ex- 
perience carries  with  it  moral  rctpnntiibiltty ;  I 
kitow  sometbiug  whicli  I  did  not  know  before, 
aod  am  no  longer  guiltless ;  I  have  eaten  of  the 
Ireo  of  knowledge  and  have  loHt  my  paradiwnioal 
innooenco.  My  Intention  is  able  to  pb'ad  igno- 
jwioe  DO  more,  and  in  tbureby  vastly  widened,  my 
luntability  Iwgins  to  affirm  lt««lf  oommenaur- 
wltb  my  intolligcocc. 

la  the  Deed  &»  immediate  I  asaerled  nimply 
my  Intention  and  cut  off  the  unintended  result, 
for  which  I  refused  to  give  a  reckoning,  Inas- 
much lit  I  did  not   know  of  Hu<:h  a  ronult.     But 
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[  kuow  it,  then  I  take  it  up  into  my  Deed, 
is  imputable  to  me  ;  it  lies  ia  my  Ego  and 
3r  my  responaibility.       I  cannot  deny  that 
V  tho  Deed  which  I  have  experienced   and 
is    knowable    to  man.     Here  then  blame 
,  guilt;  here  the  court  opens  with  the  Ego 
Ige,  judging   by  its  own  supremo  standard 
it,  subsuming  its  own  particular  case  under 
a  universal  law. 
movement  of    the    simple  or    immediate 
as   hitherto  set  forth,  baa  thus  ended  in 
mplete  dualism  of  Intention  as  regards  the 
and  its  Consequences,  which  are,  accord- 
namod  the  intended  and  the   unintended 
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that  previously  the  iDtentina  got  bold  of  the 
Deed  and  threw  away  the  Consequences,  but  now 
the  Deed  with  its  Conse(]uencea  ia  reluming  and 
is  getting  litiKl  of  Intention.  The  result  will  be 
a  process  which  will  take  the  form  of  a  Psychcsis 
with  its  three  stages. 

In  this  secoud  Hphere  we  may  atill  any  iind  think 
that  the  Deed  hna  Tntentiotii  but  the  latter  ia 
coDsciout  or  explicit  Intention  ;  the  Ego,  having 
experienced  the  unintended  Consequence,  now 
knows  it,  so  that  iiftersuch  experience  it  must  be 
an  intended  Consequence.  That  in,  tboEgn  now 
separaloii  this  knowledge  and  makes  it  explicit  in 
the  Dee<],  whereas  in  the  previous  sphere  (of 
Deed  and  Intention)  such  knowledge,  though 
present,  was  implicit.  For  instance,  if  my  i^im- 
pie  lotentioD  was  to  burn  the  Htraw-stack.  I 
knew  already  that  the  lighting  of  the  single 
straw  would  produce  the  conflagration.  Yet  such 
knowledge  hiirdly  rose  into  my  con&i-iousness. 
Thus  we  see  that  Knowledge  lies  back  of  Inten- 
tion and  really  coastitutea  its  easeacc.  At  prea- 
eot,  however,  we  wioh  to  unfol<]  conscious  In- 
teotion  or  the  known  element  thereof,  which 
•bows  the  fullowiiig  stages:  — 

I.  There  will  be  a  primal  separation,  in  which 
the  known  will  be  seen  unfolding  into  the  known 
and  unknown  —  tbe  dualism  of  the  present 
sphere. 

II.  There  will  follow  a  second  Reparation,  in 
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but  wheo  I  do  the  eitme  or  a  simiUr  Deed  the 
second  time,  I  know  tho  Coti^scquenoGs,  aixl  so 
they  lie  in  my  lotcDtion  which  pmceeda  from 
my  total  Ego,  and  I  am  reaponsiblc.  Every 
increase  of  knowledge,  therefore,  U  an  increase 
of  responiiibility.  I  cannot  acquire  tho  most 
cammun  experience  without  its  nffccting  my 
moral  nature.  With  advancing  life  I  act  more 
unci  more  knowingly,  iind  benoc  more  and  more 
worthily  or  more  and  more  guiltily.  As  I  in- 
crease ill  kiiowledf^e,  the  idea]  end  of  existence 
becomes  more  and  mure  explicit,  and  with  it 
grows  the  impenitive  to  moralize  my  whole  ac- 
tivity mure  and  more  cdmpletely. 

Accordingly,  I  must  know  myself  as  acting  in 
an  external  world  which  is  connected  in  manifold 
ways,  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Causation.  My 
Deed  is  not  merely  this  single  Deed  in  isolation, 
but  bus  ao  environment  of  many  relations;  the 
little  sphere  of  my  Deed  is  eurronD<led  by  a  vast 
]>eriphery  of  externality,  which  I,  aa  a  rational, 
liniit-tranacendiiig  boing,  miiHt  be  continually 
girtttngconHcious  of,  and  thus  1  must  realize  my 
de-tiny.  If  I  set  fire  to  a  single  straw,  I  must 
bo  aware  that  it  will  involve  the  entire  slraw- 
Nlack  with  whit-h  it  is  connected  ;  the  conflagra- 
tion will  certainly  reach  tho  adjacent  barn  and 
probably  Kwetp  to  the  house  not  far  nwuy. 
Though  my  little  immcdiuti^  Dec-d  may  be  con- 
fined to  ibiM  !.raall  object,  1o  this  one  mraw,  my 
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ad    knowing   nnd    rational,    embruces    the 
quences  and  holds    itself  accountable   for 

0  one  begins  to  ask — accouotahle  for  ail  the 
quenccs?     Some    ConsequGDCOS    I  did  not 

could  not  know;   does  my  responsibility 

1  to   them?     Jii    the   burning  barn -a  man 
le  sleeping;   if  he  periahes  in  the  flames, 
[  to  answer  for  his  death?     At  this  point, 
risea  a  fresh  distinction    and    separation. 
act  that  I  know  calls  up  a  new  boundary, 
y  that  I  do  not  know  ;  as  previously  my 
edge  swept  awiiy  the  limit,  so  now  it  posits 
nit.     Tliat  is,  through  knowledge  I  tran- 
id  the  limit  of  the    Deed  and  took    in    its 
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cftDDOt  answer  for  all  tbe  results  of  acting  in  a 
world  of  externality,  in  which  other  forces  are  at 
work  besides  its  Will,  yet  the  imperative  insists 
that,  it  answer  for  some  of  them ;  so  the  supreme 
judge  with  his  inner  law  nguin  bc-gins  to  hold 
court  in  order  to  sift  and  discriminate  tbe  Con- 
sequeQced. 

Otien  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  neces- 
sary and  accidental  Consequences.  In  general, 
the  former  iire  tho.se  whiuh  I'ullow  from  ihe  very 
nature  of  Ihe  Doed,  and  which  every  rational 
Ego  is  ciipitble  of  perceiving  to  be  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  Deed.  I,  therefore,  must 
know,  or  am  held  to  know,  the  neoesaury  Conse- 
quences of  my  acliuo;  I  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  them  without  abjuring  my  rationality.  If  I 
set  fire  to  one  end  of  a  single  straw  in  a  stack, 
I  must  know  and  be  accountable  for  the  necessary 
CoiiseqiienoeH  ;  I  cnnnot  liniil  myself  to  Ihe  mere 
act  of  placing  the  miitch  at  one  small  point. 
But  the  accidental  Consequences  are  tho^ie  which 
lie  outside  of  my  purview  of  the  circumstances; 
not  imaged  in  my  Ego,  they  are  not  mine. 

Still  the  Ego  can  never  securely  rest  in  its 
own  bounds,  not  even  in  those  which  it  has  iro- 
poscd  upon  itnelf.  Tbe  unknown  Conaequences 
it  begins  to  tamper  with,  and  tiods  some  that 
ought  to  have  bet'n  known,  some  that  could  have 
been  foreseen  with  care ;  hence  comes  tbe  charge 
of  carelessness.     We  often    bear  an  act   branded 
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bughlless,  implying  that  the  subject  must 

1  beforehand  what   are  the  probable,  n&y, 

DBsible  Consequences.     In  Buch  faahion  the 

liegiDS  to  reach  over  and  to   embrace  not 

the   known,  but  the  calculable,  making 

an   element    of   the  Deed    for  which 

;  is  to  be  rendered  before  the  judge. 

lis    the    divisive   principle   in  the  present 

B  goes  on  to  an  indefinite  length,  revealing 

■tempt  of  the  Ego  always  to  get  beyond   its 

We  observe  the  double  movement;   the 

Is  Will    ia   forever   positing  a  limit   in    the 

world,  beyond   which  limit  it  as  Inten- 

Befuses  to  take   any  responsibility,  snying, 

Bd    not    intend  that;  "  on    the    other  hand 


ingly  ;  but  just  thereby  I  come  to  know  also  the 
ioculculublfi  as  siicb,  thnt  is,  to  know  it  as  incitl- 
L-ulable,  Hod  thus  I  take  it  up  into  the  sphere  of 
responeibility.  Hence  comes  the  immorality  of 
hiiznrd,  when  it  is  immoral. 

A  wooderful  lasciiiRtioQ  the  humaD  mind  has 
alwiiys  felt  for  thiit  inLiilciilublo  clement  in  it^ 
action.  We  griipple  with  the  unknown,  must  d» 
no,  if  we  lie  limit-trHnsceiidin^  beings.  Giimbling, 
tiniincinl  H|)eculation,  even  business,  enter  the 
world  of  hazard  un<l  endeavor  to  make  it  give 
np  its  secrut.  Often  indeed  we  muist  take  the 
grand  risk  and  dure.  Wc  venture  into  the  uo- 
known  sea,  though  nature  bold  as  responsible 
for  our  temerity. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  difference  in  responsibility 
exists  between  different  )ii<Iividuals  according  to 
their  difference  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
The  child  does  not  know  the  results  and  the  con- 
nections of  his  act;  he  may  innocently  set  lire  to 
the  piece  of  straw  und  produce  the  conflitgrution. 
The  savage  does  not  kunw  what  is  known  to  the 
civilized  man  ;  yet  the  Indian  conies  to  find  out 
the  Duturo  of  whisky,  and  fcols  responsibility  in 
drinking  it.  The  servant  who  kindled  the  lire 
with  Carlvle's  mununcripl  of  the  "  French 
Rovululion,"  was  answerable  only  for  careless- 
ness, possibly  Dili  oven  for  that. 

Living  is  truly  a  thing  of  responsibility,  yet 
wo  must  not  brood  over  the  fact,  and  be  forever 
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kaown.  This  is  the  separation  which  muf>t  take 
Iilaceiathe  present  sphere;  the  Periphery,  so  to 
speak,  divides  into  two  portioDs,  one  of  which 
lies  inside  the  Ego's  world,  the  other  outside. 

3.  The  Ego  returns  out  of  the  sepiiratloDS  just 
unfolded,  to  itself  with  the  known  Periphery  as 
ngnioBt  the  unknown.  Yet  this  distinction  it 
brings  along  too;  it  has  become  conscious  not 
only  of  the  known  Periphery  of  Cooaequences, 
but  also  of  the  unknown.  Thus  its  consciousness 
embraces  the  limit,  the  Egi>  has  taken  up  into 
iiself  the  difference  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown,  and  this  difference  ia  what  it  baa 
next  to  elaborate. 

What  have  we  gained  in  thia  first  stage  of  the 
process  of  the  Deed  and  its  Periphery  ?  We  have 
made  the  division  of  the  Periphery  iiito  the  inner 
and  outer  ttides,  or  the  known  and  the  unknown, 
and  we  have  become  conscious  of  this  division, 
with  which  wo  pa^s  to  the  following  stage. 

II.  The  Ego's  knowledge  of  the  Deed  and  its 
Periphery  is  now  twofold,  divided  ;  this  dualism 
it  n  to  work  over  into  unity.  The  unknown  is 
different  from  the  known,  yet  this  unknown 
element  must  somehow  be  brought  under  the 
known,  and  thus  included  in  responsibility.  The 
,  ,SOul  reaches  out  for  the  beyond,  is  by  its  very 
liriiit-traosrendiug;  it  must  know  or  be 
Kinsibio  fur  not  knowing.  This  matter  we 
3  over  somewhat  more  fully. 
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already    3et    forth,  the    present    is    the 
d     or     separative     stage     of    the     Deed 
ts    Periphery,   the    Beparation    iDto  knonn 
unknown     Consequences    having     become 
ascious     fact    of    the    Ego.       The    move- 
is    to     bring     these      unknown     Coose- 
es  into  the  sphere  of  the  known  ;   the  Ego 
n  transcending  the  limit  to  its  knowledge, 
1  the  samedegroc  it  will  widen  its  responsi- 
,     But  first   let  us  note  the  process  of  the 
pvercoming  the  dualism  between  known  and 
)wn. 

The  beginning  is  made  with  the  previoaa 
,  namely  the  separation   of  the  Deed  and 
ripheryinto  the  known  and  unknown  Con- 
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koown  »8  unknown.  The  great  fact  bere  U  tbiit 
tho  Egn  has  united  tbe  two  worlds,  the  knowD 
and  the  unknown;  it  baa  taken  op  both  into 
itBcIf  and  knows  both,  (o  bo  aurc,  in  different 
wajB,  which  give  rise  to  different  degrees  of 
reapoDsibilit}',  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  next  stage. 

It  is  iniinireatt  however,  thai  the  dualism  with 
which  we  started  id  tbe  present  stage  (tbe  Deed 
iind  its  Periiihery)  has  been  wrousht  over  into 
unity  —  tbe  known  and  the  unknown  have  been 
BubHunied  under  the  one  rubric  of  knowledge. 
This  due^  not  nicun  that  tbe  ditt'ereucc  is  totally 
destroyed ;  though  subsumed,  it  still  bus  its 
power  just  through  that  subauniptioii ;  there  i» 
8lill  thu  diflereuce  between  tbe  known  ind  tbe 
UDknown  even  in  knowledge. 

But  now  we  arc  to  see  tbe  great  moral  purpose 
of  Ibis  subtle  movement:  as  knowledge  increases, 
responsibility  is  compelled  to  follow.  Thus  we 
Doto  tbe  iiituriiltiy  between  Will  and  Intellect; 
the  Ego  as  Will,  or  especially  as  Intention,  is 
always  positing  the  limit  and  refusing  to  )>e 
further  responsible,  while  the  Ego  as  Intellect 
or  Knowledge  in  always  transcending  the  limit 
and  forcing  re8{>onBibility  to  k<-ep  pace  with  its 
advance.     This  fact  we  are  now  to  s«t  forth. 

III.  In  tho  movement  of  tbe  present  sphere 
(the  Deed  and  Knowloilge),  the  Ego,  having 
united  tho  known  and  the  unknown  Consequence 
Id  its  knowing,  asserts  its  re)>poi>sihilily  according 
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I  Knowledge,     Ab   in    the  previous  ephpre 

§06(1  and  Intention)  tho  Right  of  Intcnti'ui 

Ithe  Ego  responsible,  so  now  tbe  Right  of 

ledge  maked  it  responsible ;  in  the  former 

withdraw    myself   from    the    uointemicd 

puGticca,  in  the  Utter  case  I  withdraw  my- 

the    unknown   Consequences,    which, 

become    known    through  the    Deed. 

,  I,  being  al)le  to  tran-^ceDd  the  limit  of 

porance,   have    a    new    kind    of   rcHjionsi- 

-I  must  answer  for  that  ignorance  of  mini.' 

I  have  tho  power  of  overcoming. 

I  once  more  take  a  rapid  sweep  over  this 

J  become  aware  that  every  limit  to 

I  posit  I  can  transcend.     This  is 


I 
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under  u  single  predicule.  It  is  true  that  the 
uoknowD  is  still  unknown,  yet  it  is  known  aa 
unliiiown  ;  when  I  act  in  that  external  unknown 
realm.  I  net  in  it  us  knowing  it,  and  just  this 
knowledge  makes  me  answerable.  If  I  engage 
lo  make  a  hat  for  a  man,  knowing  my  igno- 
rance of  hat-making,  I  am  responsible  for 
the  failure,  and  it  is  my  knowing  the 
nnknown  whioh  brings  condemnation  upon 
me.  If  I  promise  to  guide  a  party  through 
a  country  unknown  to  me  and  got  lost,  I  um  to 
blame  because  of  my  knowledge  of  my  own  lack 
of  knowledge.  To  know  the  unknown,  namely, 
that  it  U  unknown,  is  a  rcapontiible  knowledge. 

All  tbia  bus,  doubtless,  some  appearance  of 
being  profitleaa  subtlety  or  a  mere  play  on  words. 
Still  we  hope  that  the  reader  may  be  led  to  see 
through  ihe  appearance  and  to  behold  the  menn- 
iog,  which  is  that  tlio  Ego  has  in  this  sphera 
overcome  sopuration,  1  imitation,  finitudc,  and 
has  shown  itself  universal,  taking  up  the  total 
realm  of  externality,  the  known  and  the  un- 
known, into  itti  movement,  and  thereby  making 
itaelf  responsible  for  the  complete  circuit  of  its 
Deed. 

Tbaa  into  Intention  is  introduced  h  totality  of 
environment,  of  wliioh  I  iini  coiidcions.  Hy 
Immediate  purpose  may  bo  to  chop  down  this 
tree,  but  I  have  to  know  whether  iL  will  fall 
on  yonder  bouse  within  its  range,  and   I  have  lo 
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lure  whnt  will  be  the  OonaequencGS  to  those 
in  the  bouse.  To  be  sure,  these 
Iquences  are  unknown ;  still  I  have  to 
them  and  all  that  lies  in  the  peri- 
of  the  action;  what  is  unknown 
me  to  know  that  it  is  uoknown  anil 
I  pregnant  with  posEibilities,  for  which  I 
ke  held  accountable.  What  is  called  crimi- 
Irelessness  menus  that  I  did  not  duly  regard 
which  1  knew  to  be  unknown,  and 
Intention  is  chargeable  with  anintended 
since  sins  of  omission  bear  the  penalty 
||]  as  sins  of  commission.  Into  my  Inten- 
|hIso  named  Motive  sometimes)  the  univer- 
of  knowing  enters  and  bring!)  with  it 
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ndjiidicating  the  Deed,  taking  up  the  total  Peri- 
phery of  Consequences,  known  and  unknown,  and 
then  applying  the  law,  which  i-i  the  Ideal  End. 
The  Ego  tests  the  Deed  hy  its  own  hi<;hcst  Self: 
Did  I  realize  my  own  true  boinw  in  that  act? 
Let  UB  distiogiiish  the  stages  of  the  niDvement. 

1.  First,  the  Kgo,  having  miide  the  distinction 
into  known  and  unknown  Consequences,  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  known. 

2.  This  sepuratioii  involved  the  deeper  separa- 
tion of  the  unknown  Consequences  from  the  £^o, 
which  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  them. 
1  C4i4t  thrni  awuy  from  me,  they  are  not  mine. 
Yet  just  tbiH  separation  iind  rejection  make  me 
aware  III  them,  I  know  the  unknown  as  unknown, 
and  with  such  knowledge  reBpontihility  begins. 

S.  Now  I  have  returmvl  In  myself  wiih  the 
unknown,  which  I  have  einbraced  in  my  knowl- 
edge, which  fact  makes  nie  answerable  for 
the  Deed  and  its  Periphery  of  Coiieequencos 
known  iind  unknown.  That  is,  1  have  to  know 
my  unknown  world;  no  unimportant  part  of  tny 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  my  ignorance. 
I  have  to  know  that  I  nm  ignorant  of  milittrr 
tactics,  BO  let  me  not  got  myself  appointed  gen- 
eridii^i<tnio  of  an  army,  or  even  captiiiii  of  a 
company.  I  have  to  know  what  1  do  not  know 
in  every  activity  of  life.  SocratoB  said  that 
iither«  did  not  know,  or,  more  fully,  did  not 
kimt*  that  they  did  not  know,  whereas  he  knew 
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a  new  renpoDsibility.  Third,  the  Ego  liav- 
iDg  canceled  flii  the  limiU  to  its  knowledge  of 
externnlity,  and  taking  up  the  Deed  in  Ha  total 
Periphery,  has  become  conacioua  of  itself  aa  this 
power  of  cuncelliag  tho  limit,  conacioua  of  itaelf 
89  being  univeraal,  and  holds  itself  responsible 
for  its  universality,  making  the  Intention  quite 
cO'tertninouB  with  the  Deed. 

The  Ego,  therefore,  knowing  itself  as  univer- 
sal, must  know  aud  affirm  the  universality  of  the 
Deed.  That  is,  the  Ei^o  must  know  ita  complete 
process  in  the  Deed,  muut  know  the  return  of 
the  Deed  to  the  doer,  or  its  total  circuit 

We  may  take  the  illustration  already  given  and 
carry  it  forwwrd  into  the  present  sphere.  The 
immediate  Deed  is  my  setting  firo  to  a  single 
Htraw.  But  I  am  to  know  the  Conseqiieaces  ;  my 
act  through  such  knowledge  includes  the  burning 
of  the  stack,  and  1  am  responsible  accordingly. 
But  my  Intention  (or  Motive)  miiy  be  todostroy 
the  propt-rty  of  another  Ego;  my  Will  is  to  de- 
stroy bis  Will  in  so  far  as  the  latter  i§  realized 
in  such  a  piece  of  property.  Here  enten  the 
sphere  of  the  universal  Deed  ;  I  do  not  only  the 
act,  to  which  are  joined  its  external  Conse- 
quences, but  also  there  is  the  return  of  the  Deed 
to  mo.  as  I  have  assailed  and  in  so  far  as  I  havo 
assailed  the  Ego  of  another  by  my  destructive 
work.  As  I  destroy  Will,  so  my  Will  is  de- 
stroyed.   Thus  the  Deed  as  universal  comes  hack 


1 
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vhen  I  will  the  Will  of  my  neighbor  or 
assail  that  Will.     Such  is  the  circuit  of 
d  implied  hy  universality,  whicli  circuit 
know  and  so  am  responsible.     The  judge 
pronounces  judgment  iu  accord  with  this 
if  the  Deed,  which  is  what  I  have  doue  to 
Ego. 
nary  of  Ike  Defid  and  Knowledge.     The    • 

now   regurded    as    having   a    Periphery 
Lflequencca    known    and    uiiknowD,    not 
intouded  and  uninteuded.     The  intended 
icnce  13,    of   course,    known;     Ibeu    Ihe 
Jed  CoDaequenee  gets  known  as  a  Conse- 
of  a   given    Deed    through    experience. 
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I.  The  Ego  simpi)'  knowi)  the  Consequencea 
of  the  Deed,  intended  and  it  may  be,  unin- 
tended. 

S.  This  known  element  brings  up  the  unknowa 
element  as  the  limit  to  the  known. 

3.  The  Ego  returna  to  itself,  now  knowing  this 
limiti  and  therein  ttikes  up  the  unknown  into 
oonsciousness. 

II.  The  second  separation  or  the  uafoldtng  of 
the  unknown.  The  Ego  as  knowing  brings  back 
the  unknown  into  the  known. 

Such  is  the  process,  starting  with  the  daalism 
which  lies  in  the  Ego's  knowledge  of  the  Deed 
and  its  Periphery  —  this  knowledge  being  both 
of  the  known  and  the  unknown.  The  movement 
is  outof  this  duiiliiim;  the  unknown  is  somehow 
to  be  brought  under  the  known,  and  thus  included 
in  re-ponaibilily.  The  Periphery  uf  the  Deed  is 
10  adviince  beyond  the  known  and  to  take  up  the 
unknowu  into  itself.  I  have  to  learn  that  the 
ij^iiiting  of  a  miitrh  at  n  certain  point  iurliidc!^  in 
its  Periphery  the  igniting  of  the  can  of  oil,  and 
this  the  igniting  of  the  house.  Then  after  such 
experioDces  I  have  to  know  generally  that  there 
J  !■  beyond  the  koown.  an  uokuown  Periphery  of 
I  Consequences,  which,  nevertheless,  I  amxt  know 
R8  unknowu  and  not  according  to  such  knowledge. 
Let  us  note  the  process  here,  too. 

1.  The  start  is  made  with  the  cieparntion  into 
the  known  and  the  unknown;   the  Periphery  of 
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1  liaa  na  insido  whicb  is  known  and  an 
vhich  is  unknown,  by  the  Ego. 
t  thereby  the  Ego  takes  up  this  unknown 
and  tiiids  that    it  {the  unknown)    has 
elements,  a  known  and  an  unknown, 
the  Ego  returns  to  Itaelf  with  the  un- 
Qd  subsumes  it  under  the  known.     Thus 
niled  the  two    worlds,  known  and    un- 
jmbracingboth  in  its  knowledge,  though 
orent  way.      Still,  from   each    kind  of 
^e  will  follow  a  proportionate  responsi- 

.3  previously    the    Right    of    Intention 
e  Ego  responsible,  so  now  the  Right  of 
Ige  Eiukea  the  Ego  responsible.     That  is, 
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3.  I  retura  to  respoosibility  and  bring  along 
with  myself  a  knowledge  of  tbe  unknown,' 
namely  that  it  is  unknown,  for  which  knowledge 
I  am  again  answerable. 

Thtia  the  Deed  and  its  Periphery  of  Conse- 
quences, known  and  unknown,  form  an  outer 
totality  of  which  the  Ego  is  tbe  center,  acting 
and  knowing.  The  universe  is  divided  for  every 
Ego  into  known  and  unknown  ;  whi^n  it  knows 
both,  it  knows  itself  as  universal,  or  as  knowing 
the  universKJ ;  it  reaches  over  the  limit  of  the 
known  and  knows  tbe  unknown,  and  holds  itself 
responsible  far  such  knowledge,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noted. 

But  the  Ego  with  its  total  Periphery  of  Deed 
and  Consequences  conies  upon  another  Ego  with 
iU  total  Periphery  of  Deed  and  Consequence ; 
the  result  is  that  a  new  moral  relation  becomes 
explicit,  the  relation  of  Ego  to  Ego.  Or,  one 
Will  having  on  environment  of  action  necessarily 
meets  nnother  Will  having  also  an  environment 
of  action,  nay,  meets  many  such  Wills;  they 
brush  against  one  another,  they  probably  clash 
at  6rst  ;  what  is  to  be  the  final  attitude  of  each 
toward  each?  Thus  we  penetrate  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  morals,  really  the  relation  of 
man  to  man, 

Tbe  Ego,  as  already  set  forth,  knows  itself  as 
universal ;  now  it  must  make  itself  universal,  in 
accord  with  its  true,  limit- transcending  nature. 
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owing  the  universal,  it  mu.st  proceed  to  do 
versal.     But  the  Deed  with  Ua  Periphery 
is  limit  in  the  Deed  of  imotherEgo ;  the 
:olIif]e  unless  they  be  reconciled  in  a  com- 
■inciple.     This  appears  when  the  Will  wills 
each  Will  is  to  will  Will,  then  all  Wills  are 
i  harmoniouB  in  an  universal  Will, 
ow  the  other  Ego  to  be  what  mine  is,  I 
ize  it  to  be  such  aa  I  am.     Now  I  am  to 

this  knowledge,  to  act  it;   I  am  to  do  as 
7,  and  as  I  know  the  other  Ego  to  be  what 
I  am  to  recogiiizo  his  Will  to  be  of  the 
'alidity  as  mine.     I  ninst  not  only  respect 

do  mine  own,  but  also  I  must  vindicate  it 
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through  the  ibree  main  stages  of  the  Moral  Will 
uu«l  its  Di.ecl. 

First,  I  am  responsible  for  destroying  the 
»trnw-rit(Lck,  nt  I  intended  Hucb  u  conseqiieiice  is 
(ielting  fire  to  it. 

Second,  I  am  responsible  for  destroying  the 
adjaeeiit  bnuse,  as  I  knew  each  to  be  the  proba- 
ble conflequence  of  my  Deed,  though  I  may  not 
hnvuintvndrd  it  directly.  At  least,  myliitentioa 
in  tbid  peuoiid  uuse  is  mediated  thiougli  Knowl- 
edge. 

Third,  I  am  n'sponsible  for  destroying  Will, 
which  hiH  realized  ttsdf  in  a  piece  of  property 
(here  the  straw-stack},  as  my  Will  has  violated 
another  Will,  having  assiiiled  the  latter  iit  its  ])rnd- 
uct.  Heroin  my  Ego  as  Will  bits  come  back  to 
tl8elfa3  object  in  the  world,  and  knows  itself  as 
destroying  or  negating  tbu  same,  and  thus  la  log- 
ically aetf-aegative  in  its  act. 

Iriieuiioii  ia  munifold,  embracing  many  finite 
ends;  but  Motive  issubBtantially  one,  embracing 
the  Ideal  End  or  the  willing  of  Free  Will.  The 
Mutive,  however,  can  be  onsidered  in  a  twofold 
relation,  positive  and  negative,  according  as  it 
seeks  to  affirm  or  to  negative  Free  Will. 

Hence  we  upidy  to  the  Motive  the  two  moral 
|»redii-ate«,  good  and  bad,  according  tn  its  pos- 
itive or  nt^live  quality.  Tbcdi'^cussioQ  ofOond 
and  Evil,  however,  does  not  belong  in  this  sphere, 
but  in  a  later  one,  when  tbc  Ego  is  becoming 
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[13  of  its  aelf-end  and  ia  seeking  to  for- 
the  game. 

VIotivo,  which  is  the  completed  process  of 
1  aa  lotention,  is  uow  the  determinant  of 
:d  as  moral.     The  Motive,  though  explicit 
,  as  subjective,  ia  still  ia   implicit  unity 
3  Deed,     Or,  the  Ideal  End  i3  aa  yet  im- 
1  the  Deed,  and  bo  we  etill  remain  in  the 
lere  of  the  Moral  Will,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
;ention  has  unfolded  into  Motive. 
iw  myself  to  be  Free  Will  and  I  know  the 
Igo  to  he  what  I  am,  namely  Free  Will  ; 
the  new  knowledge  which    brings   along 
responsibility.     Knowing   the    exterind, 
[>  finally  comes  to  know  the  external  as 
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burn  up  the  stack.  This  immediKle  iDtontion, 
however,  gets  ita  moral  significance  from  the 
M'jlive.  Ultimately,  therefore,  I  answer  for  ray 
Motive,  and  not  for  my  lateiition;  responsibility 
even  for  immediate  Intention  bas  in  it  the 
Motive,  though  implicitly  and  unconsciously. 

Observations.  The  foregoing  latroductorystate- 
monts  will,  in  general,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  give 
the  underlying  thought  in  this  sphere  of  the  Deed 
and  Mutive,  Still,  some  readers  may  find  it  to 
their  profit  to  look  at  the  matter  in  new  turns  of 
speech  and  \a  fresh  illustnitiuns.  Hence  we  Ap- 
pend the  followiag  remarks  which  extend  to  the 
outline. 

We  may  first  notice  a  possible  difficulty.  We 
have  said  that,  hi  the  sense  here  used,  there  can 
he  but  one  Motive.  People  speak,  however,  of 
many  Motives.  A  man  commits  murder,  what 
U  his  Motive?  Ambition,  money,  love  may  be 
assi<;iied  as  difierent  Motives  of  the  Deed. 
Tboao,  taken  by  themselves,  are  merely  states  or 
determiDiilioDs  of  tbe  Ego,  which  can  be  muni- 
fold.  But  to  tranHform  any  one  of  these  mental 
states  into  a  Motive,  it  must  move  tbe  Will  to 
HXMil  Will.  When  I  nm  moved  to  destroy  ibe 
Will  of  tbe  oeigbbor,  that  transforms  any  deter- 
mination of  mine  into  a  Motive,  which  is  thtts 
the  one  eitaentiat  tiling  amid  all  tbe  Ego's  stutes 
IS  special  determinants  to  Ibu  act. 

The  Ego  a^  Free  Will  knows  Free  Will  in  an- 
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and  knows  thiit  it  is  to  will  Free  Will  in 
er.aDtl  stilt  further  kaows  that  if  it  assails  or 
lys  Free  Will  in  aimther,  it  is  responsible, 
ia  the  cycle  of  tlie  Deed,  or,  as  we  now  call 
■  Deed  as  uuiversal,  for  which  I  as  Motive 
iiyself  reepoDsible. 

aifestly  this  knowledge  ia  the  knowledge  of 
cess,  of   the  Ego's  proceaa  of  Free  Will. 

there  is  the  act  of  the  Ego,  the  act  of  Will 

separates  and  ohjectiees;   second,  there  is 
)iect  or  the  D«ed  as  such,  done  to  the  other 

third,  there  is  the  return  of  the  Deed  to 
zo  which  has  done  it,  this  return  completing 
■ocess. 
^houhnhe^j^hi^^tuni^Thu^h^^^^ 
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process  iif  the  Ego,  Ullimalely  every  act  of 
tnine  bears  upon  the  Free  Will  of  the  other, 
which  I  am,  remotely  or  directly,  to  uffirm  aad 
to  »ecure.  When  my  Will  ia  fully  moralized, 
the  simple  gesture-,  uppureiitly  aocideotal,  but 
really  springing  fium  witbiii,  will  matte  for 
willing  the  Free  Will  of  the  other  and  of 
myself. 

At  this  point  we  may  note  the  distinction  be- 
tween Intcnl>i>n  »n<I  Motive,  thu  hitter  pertainiE^ 
to  the  sphere  of  Ihe  universal  Deud.  I  inletided 
lo  burn  tlie  btruw-slack,  but  what  waa  ray  Motive? 
Did  I  mean  to  de^lroy  ilio  property,  therein  as- 
failing  the  owner's  Will?  If  such  waa  my 
Motive  lying  back  of  ray  Intention,  then  the 
Deed  is  to  tio  returned  to  ma  in  its  negative  form. 
.1  determine  myself  to  des^troy  Free  Will,  such  \t> 
the  process  of  my  Free  Will  or  my  Motive: 
reiilly  1  dulerminc  myxeif  to  b«  piniiHhed. 

In  ihecaseof  curii't'ling  a  child,  my  immediate 
Inlenlion  is  to  inflict  tlio  pcmtlty.  yen,  pain, 
liut  this  is  not  my  Motivt.-,  which  is  the  child's 
good.  I  wish  through  the  penalty  of  its  deed  to 
train  it  inio  freedom,  such  if  my  Motive.  Herein 
the  Ego  goes  through  thefi.lli.wingprocesa:  My 
first  or  ininiediate  Intunti'Hi  ■■>  puin,  but  I  inhibit 
this  Intention  (unless  I  am  angry  in  the  act  of 
puni>bnicnt,  which  i^  thus  bad  iind  iiicompletn): 
then  I  inhibit  this  inliibilion  and  p>is«  into  the  new 
Intention  which  ix  rcidly  the  Motive.     My  ulli- 
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lotive  {orEotl)   is  to  make  that  child  a 

lermioed  Free  Will. 

ly  be  remembered  that  we  trace<I  a  similar 

in  the  jj^yehical   Motive.     (See  tbe  dis- 
of  it  uD.ler  the  head  of  Choice. )     There  it 
>wn  thut  the  total  process  of  Desire  enters 
B  Motive  properly  bo  called.     I  desire  to 

house  in  order  to  pay  my  debt,  really, 
T,  I  do  Dot  wish  to  part  with   my  house 
s  my  home  ;  I  primarily  desire  to  keep  it, 
ibibit  such  De^jire,  then  iohibit  this  inbib- 
»d  pass  over  to  a.  new  Desire,  which  thus 
iS  Motive.     I  prefer  being  n  morally   free 
■  keeping  ray  borne,  where  I  would  feel 
uofree,  with  debt-*  unpaiil. 
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tbe  act  heacefortb  is  lo  he  taken  into  account, 
§ome  acts  having  liltle  or  nii  valuet  and  aome 
having  an  infinite  vulue. 

If  1  slicxit  A  pistol  at  a  rat  or  at  a  man,  I  must 
know  the  tlifference  in  the  vahie  of  the  two  arls, 
wliicb  i.t  iletcrminod  hy  the  differoiice  in  value 
bottvpeii  the  two  ohjecta.  If  I  ilestniy  a  moral 
being  or  a  non-moral  being,  in  ibe  one  case  my 
act  ia  absolutely  contradictory  and  indeed  self-du- 
structive,  in  tbe  other  case  it  is  quitu  indiflV^reut, 
unless  I  hold  some  {peculiar  ideud  about  animal 
lifo.  Externally  both  «cl.->  are  the  same  —  the 
F<hooting  off  a  pistol.  Bwt  if  my  act  ends  in  the 
killing  of  the  man,  I  commit  murder,  and  I  am 
he-Id  responeiblo  fur  the  universal  value  of  my 
Deed.  The  judge  i«  to  aerve  up  lo  me  the  law  ; 
aa  I  have  treated  my  fellow-man,  so  I  am  to  tie 
treated  in  turn.  The  uiiiversnl  result  of  my 
dettructivo   action    i*,  :ill    would    bo   dvstroyod. 

The  immediate  Deed  iu,  therefore,  to  be  tested 
at  tadt  by  its  universal  worth  or  value.  My  I*^'*, 
uttering  itaelf  in  the  Deed,  has  undone  an  Ego 
which  is  also  the  utterance,  or  the  ability  to  utter 
ilwelf.  in  the  Dued.  I,  knowing  mysi'lf  oh  limit- 
transct^ndiug,  have  in  my  Deed  ilcstroycd  the 
limil-transceiidiiifi;;  what  ts  the  decree  of  the 
judge  un  cuch  n  Deed?  Surely  if  the  Ego  as  noi- 
veraal  slays  the  possibility  of  universality,  it 
»Uyi  itself.  Thus  the  n^ative  Ego  forces  into 
light  the  universal    character  of   its  own    Deed. 
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an  Ego  knowing  itself  as  uDiveraal  oail  must  be 
r«cogi)izefl  as  such.  Your  Wili  has  to  realize 
itself  Id  a  world  of  other  Wille,  which,  while  ex- 
ternal to  yourself,  are  just  your  Self,  that  is, 
yiiuvself  as  uQiversal.  So  the  Imperative  runs: 
Will  that  your  Will  be  and  will  what  others  can 
be  and  will  without  self-uegation.  The  Ego  as 
Will  thus  recognizes  and  wills  the  other  Ego  as 
Will ;  1  recognize  and  will  my  neighbor's  Will  to 
make  an  honest  living,  and  he  mine,  though  e&cb 
of  us  makes  it  in  a  different  way. 

We  have  frequeiiliy  noticed  the  Ideal  End, 
wbicli  traasfarnm  the  Deed  into  a  means  for  tbe 
realization  of  itself,  this  End  being  the  Self  as 
universal.  Y'ou  are  tu  realize  in  your  conduct 
that  tbe  other  person  ia  what  you  are;  you  in 
every  act  are  to  recognize  him,  to  recognize  his 
Ego  us  also  univorital,  such  as  you  are ;  so 
your  particular  action  as  well  as  your  whole  con- 
duct is  filled  with  the  Ideal.  End  of  human  exist- 
ence. Such  is  the  traustiguration  of  life,  having 
been  made  universal,  not  merely  externally  so, 
but  Internally  as  well.  Where  the  Ideid  End  com- 
pletely posseaws  your  Deed,  transforming  and 
illuminating  the  same,  you  Hramoralizeil,  all  your 
actions  being  made  universal  ami  thereby  harmon- 
ious not  only  with  yourself,  but  with  selfhood. 
Tbe  judge,  whose  law  is  the  Ideal  End,  is  not 
mervly  occupied  with  scourging  the  negative 
Deed,  but  also  with  approving  the  positive  one. 
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with  its  Doed  as  uoiversal,  whicb  it  bas  now 
accomplisbec],  Tbe  details  of  tbis  inovemeDt  are 
to  be  set  forth  ia  tbe  followiag  account. 

Ere  we  begio,  bowever,  let  us  ooce  more  Bum- 
moD  before  ourselves  the  true  sigiiificaace  of  tbe 
Deed  as  aniversal.  The  question  asked  of  it  is. 
Docs  my  Ego  as  Ideal  Eod  will  the  Ego  as  Ideal 
End,  iu  doinjr  tbis  Deed?  I,  as  judge,  thus  bold 
up  my  Deed  to  its  law  and  decide  tbe  case.  Or, 
to  use  tbe  formula,  has  my  Ego  as  self-deter- 
mined Free  Will  taken  itself  as  its  own  content, 
and  willed  itself  iti  the  other  or  all  other  Egos? 
If  it  bas,  then  its  Deed  is  universal,  can  be  willed 
and  done  by  all  without  conflict,  bas  tbe  end  of 
all  Will,  namely,  freedom,  its  own  realization. 
Universal  —  it  ia  all  Will,  and  yet  itself  too. 
Sticb  is  now  tbe  Motive,  the  ultimate  one,  there 
being  only  one  Motive  properly  in  Morals, 
though  we  Hpeak  of  many  Bccordingto  the  differ- 
ent relations  of  the  one.  Ultimately,  then, 
there  is  tbe  one  moral  Motive,  through  whicb  I 
am  moved  to  will  the  prooeaa  of  frsedom  in  my 
Deed. 

But  tbe  lo^y  Motive,  the  content,  is  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  form,  tbe  Deed.  Tbe 
one  is  the  inner,  tbe  other  is  the  outer;  yet  both 
belong  together  and  each  is  through  the  other. 
Tbe  Motive  may  he  called  infinite,  sharing  in  the 
limit-traDecending  Egn,  the  Deed  is  finite  sharing 
3  tbe  external  world.     The  preaenl   sphi-re  will 
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struw^le  belween  Motive  and  ibe  Deed, 
ir  seeking  to  make  the  latter  adequate 

may  first  look  at  the  universal  Deed  in 
Jiate  form.     There  is  the  natural  ud- 

unitj  between  the  two  sides,  the  Deed 
[otive  ;  the  individual  as  Free  Will  wills 

Will  of  the  other  Ego  without  going 
he  negative  process.  Such  an  individual 
1  naturally  good,  he  needs  not  to  go  the 
denial  and  of  aliemitiou;  he  does  bis 
lis  fellow  man  by  a  kinri  of  instinct  and 
ly  from  all  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
in  him  we  have  to  note    the  process, 

ii   nn    Ego,  and    must   move  from  hia 
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such  n  breiicti  nod  BBserls  Its  own  Motive,  wliicti 
is  to  do  the  good,  nr  to  will  the  Ideal  End.  Still 
even  ill  such  an  ox|)erieQce  it  has  beoomo  con- 
scious of  the  new  situiitioot  which  shows  the 
Ego  with  its  Motive  on  one  side  and  the  Deed  on 
the  other. 

11.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  such  a  nith- 
drawnl  of  the  Ego  ns  U'iU  away  from  the  Deed 
cannot  last,  since  the  Will  in  order  to  be  Will,  must 
act  and  bring  forth  the  Deed.  But  the  Ego  cannot 
return  to  the  iminudinte  unity  of  the  jireocding 
Blago,  its  parudieaiciil  harmony  is  lost,  it  has 
become  aware  of  the  separation  between  the 
Motive  and  the  Deed.  The  Ego  has  willed  the 
good  of  the  other,  but  the  act  has  not  turned  out 
ill  accord  with  such  a  purposo.  I,  willing  the 
Free  Will  of  my  neighbor,  have  produced  no 
result  in  correspondence  with  my  inner  self. 
Still  I  am  held  accountable  for  the  externality ; 
the  Deed,  asserting  its  universal  nature,  asserts 
the  same  of  the  doer;  that  Xi,  it  a»terta  that  the 
Ego,  aa  univerHal,  as  the  complete  process,  has 
willed  it,  and  that  it  belongs  to  such  an  Ego. 
The  latter,  howcv^T.  asserts  thnt  it  has  willed  no 
such  Deed,  and  refuses  responsibility,  falling 
hack  upon  its  own  ooD«ciou8  internality,  or  its 
Motive. 

So  the  stniggle  opens,  which,  in  general,  may 
hn  named  the  ttlruggle  between  the  Motive  and 
the  Deed.     The    E^o    with  iis  inner,   sell'-con- 
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principle,  and  is  not  to  be  determined  from  the 
outside;  bo  it  rises  np  against  the  Right  oT  the 
Deed,  asserting  ita  own  Kighl,  the  Right  of  the 
Motive ;  thus  the  Self-determined,  the  Motive, 
claims  to  be  the  true  determinant  of  the  Deed. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  eoDtest ;  the  Ejro  M 
Motive  affirms  that  if  it  wills  the  Free  Will  of 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  con- 
sequences which  lie  onlside  of  its  self-conscious 
volition.  In  the  modern  world  it  makes  good  its 
oinim;  to  us  of  the  present  this  subjcotive  right 
of  the  Ego  seems  valid;  so  we  are  inclined  to 
hold  that  the  Motive  determines  wholly  the 
moral  character  of  an  action. 

Accordingly  wo  soon  reach  a  complete 
aeparntion  and  opposition  in  moral  terms 
between  the  Motive  and  the  Deed.  First, 
the  Motive  m^y  be  good  and  the  Deed  in 
its  outcome  may  be  bad,  a  holy  purpose  may 
bring  forth  a  curse.  I  may  give  alms  with 
a  good  Motive,  but  it  may  encourage  idleness 
and  beggary  in  the  recipient  and  so  have  a  had 
effect.  Second,  is  the  reverse  ruse:  the  Motive 
mny  be  bad  but  the  Deed  may  be  good,  a  wicked 
pur|>ose  niny  bring  forth  a  bless>ng.  Christen- 
dom pronounces  the  Motive  of  Judas  to  have 
been  bad,  inexpressibly  bad,  but,  as  the  story 

I  runs,  ChriKlendom  would  not  have  been  except 

\  tor  that  bad  act  of  Judas. 

}l  in  manifest  that  in  both  these  cawi  the  Ego 
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e   asserts    its   supreme   prerogative   of 
iiig  the  moral  character  of  the  act.     If 
ie  be  right,  but  the  outcome  amiss,  it  id 
)ral  action ;  tben  if  the  Motive  be  wrong 
>utcome  beneficial,  it  is  none  the  less  au 
action.     Thus  the  Ego  in  its  subjective 
claims  the  right  of  determining  the  moral 
■  of  the  man,  be  his  Deed  what  it  may. 
le  Deed  is  rodiiced  morally  to  aomelhing 
eternal  and  accideatal  by  the  Motive. 
i  the  separation  so  far:   The  good  Deed 
e  a  bad  Motive,  and  the  good   Motive 
i  a  bad  Deed.     But  now  comes  the  third 
3  Deed  may  have  a  double  Motive,  good 
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Thus  the  t'plitthig'up  of  Motivuand  Deed  may 
be  carried  out  indefiuitoly.  The  good  Deed  may 
hiive  botli  u  good  uiid  n  bud  Motive,  und  Uie  bitd 
Deed  likewise  ;  oa  the  otbcr  Imod  the  good  Mo- 
live  may  result  in  both  a  goud  and  bud  Deed, 
and  the  bud  Motive  likewise.  At  least  we  call 
Dcedd  and  Motives  good  uod  bad  in  such  caseu, 
and  the  inonil  problem  is  real. 

It  will  now  be  munifetit  that  the  Ego  iia 
Motive  baa  divided  withiD  itself:  it  has  ito  par- 
ticiihir  et)d  or  its  persnuiil  element  wliile  willing 
what  is  univvrHal.  The  man  may  give  a  puik  to 
ihe  ciiy  and  thus  t>ubBei've  public  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  find  Lie  private  interest  tn  micb 
an  act.  Is  ihia  particular  olemont  necesHarily 
wrong  or  immoral?  If  there  be  allowed  no 
per^tonal  Hatia  fact  ion  in  tho  Deed,  then  wo  are 
alwnya  "  to  do  with  disguat  whiit  duty  demauda," 
as  the  poet  Schiller  has  put  the  euao  in  u  famous 
epigram.  The  least  pleasure  in  doing  the  uui- 
veraul  Deed  tJirnialies  it  with  a  base  admixture 
of  ft  particular  clement.  Such  was  an  outcomo 
of  the  Kantian  view  of  Morals,  though  possibly 
an  extreme.  Thus  the  Motive  splits  into  a  uni- 
voraal  and  particular  aide;  not  only  are  the 
Motive  and  the  Deed  aeparated  and  natagonized, 
but  the  Motivedividoa  within  itself  ngiiinst  itself, 
and  bogina  to  put  down  with  ita  tyrannical  im- 
perative all  ita  own  particularity  in  the  form  of 
feeling,    delight,   intorcNt.     Herein    the    Ego  tuf 
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reaches  its  deepest  point  of  self-opposi- 

|id  indeed  of  self-negation.     For,  after  all, 

)  is  this  particular  Ego,  and,  in  il^  uiiircr- 

u,  it  ivills  the  freedom  of  oilier  particular 

ia   assailing   the    particular    element    of 

Vill,  it  is  assailing  itself. 

s  the  Motive  in  its  dualism  with  the  Deed, 

ftgottcn  a  deeper  dualigm,  a  dualism  within 

\  its  outer  conflict  has  become  inner,  a  war 

3  sides  of  itself.     Such  is  ils  complete 

|)tion    within  itself  in  this  separative  stage, 

which  it  is  to  come  back  to  unity  with 

land  with  the  Deed.     But  before  we  reach 

;sult  wfl  must  consider  the  third  phase  of 

id  or  separative  stage  of  the  struggle 
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but  now  the  Motive  determines  the  Deed.  Thus 
tlio  Ego  us  Motive  returns  into  itself  out  of  its 
scie-iion  and  struggle  with  the  external  Deed  and 
as^erta  its  absolute  mastery.  Ami  certainly  this 
roslm  in  its  proper  liintla  has  its  justification  as  a 
genuine  phase  of  the  mural  process:  the  Motive 
does  determine  the  ohnracter  of  the  Deed. 

Still,  the  result  will  be  that,  aa  the  Deed  once 
tyrannized  over  the  Ego  and  had  to  have  the 
liTnit  drawn  ngninst  it,  so  the  Ego  (as  Motive)  will 
seek  to  tyrannize  over  the  Deed  and  will  require 
some  limitation  of  its  power.  The  moral  Ego, 
claiming  an  iibsolute  authority  in  such  cases,  will 
begin  to  justify  a  bad  act  by  ascribing  to  it  a 
good  Motive.     The  Deed  is  a  mere  appearance 

Aiind  which  I,  this  ahnolute  self-determining 
,  can  put  what  purpose  I  please.  Here  is 
rjoung  fellow  wlio  baa  committed  a  serious 
Dreach  of  school  order  and  is  called  to  account 
for  bis  Deed,  but  his  mother  tells  me  that  his 
Motives  were  right  and  alio  cannot  be  persuaded 
out  of  her  notion.  Hero  ts  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  and  hence  the  teacher,  the  upholder,  and 
to  n  degiee  the  guardiim  of  the  morals  of  his 
commuuity ;  well,  ho  hao  done  some  morally 
questionable  act;  at  once  the  attempt  is  made, 
sometime!*  by  himxelf,  Hometiroes  by  members  of 
bis  flock  or  by  both,  to  show  that  his  Motives 
were  high  and  pure,  and  nrc  now  the  sole  thing 
to  he  coDsider«il:   as  to  the  Deed  it   was   ncci- 


H  Tho 
^B  betff 
^1         of  t 
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dooe  by  a  Ctesar,  Cromwell,  Nnpoleon*  by  pick- 
iDg  fluw9  in  tbo  Motives  of  the  hero,  ii)«UHlIy 
those  of  amhitioD,  revenge,  fame.  Such  a  view 
is  niitugoniiitic  to  good  Murald  aud  to  good 
History. 

It  18  innDifeiit  that  in  these  cases  the  Motive 
has  suliatuntially  undoDe  itself.  For  it  hiis  uo 
meaning  unlesB  it  realizes  itself  in  a  Deed  oor- 
re-*[>oiiding  to  itself;  if  it  can  turn  the  Deed 
inside  out  and  outride  in,  totally  perverting  the 
same,  making  tho  had  good  and  the  good  Imd,  it 
has  destroyed  tlio  very  nature  of  Morals.  The 
Ego  feeling  deeply  ittt  own  inner  scission  and 
contradiction,  will  cast  about  for  unity  and 
reconciliation;  it  must,  if  it  be  Ego,  roltira  out 
of  ibie  separative  stage  to  that  of  reslorutioo. 

Accordingly,  the  Judge  will  now  appear  with 
bis  Idw,  testing  and  adjudicating  tlio  two  sides, 
be  will  command  that  an  end  be  made  to  the  two 
tyrannivH,  the  tyranny  of  the  Deed  over  the 
Motive,  and  the  tyranny  of  tho  Motive  over  the 
Dv«d.  He  will  review  tiio  entire  process  of  this 
second  stage  in  its  three  pbases,  which  are  first 
tlio  Deed  determining  the  Motive,  secondly  tho 
separation  and  conflict  between  Deed  and  Mo- 
tive, third  the  Motive  determining  tbo  Deed. 
Tho  result  will  appear  in  a  restored  harmony 
between  tbo  conloslants  sod  a  new  ssaertioD 
of  the  moral  order. 

in.  In  general  the  logical  principle  becomes 
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Fesl  that  if  one  wills  what  is  universal,  Iho 
;ular  caanot  he  excluded ;  otherwise  what  In.' 
illod  is  not  universal.     If  I  will  the  good  of 
(1  except  my  owDgood,  I  do  nut  will  the  giiml 
1  a8  I  too  beloDS  t()  the  totality.     Y.tii  scok 
ike  happy  many  particular  people,  but  your 
^ular  self  has  some  right  to  the  gift  even 
;h  you  are  the  giver. 

e  moral  Ego  is,  therefore,  to  move  out  <'f 
cond  or  separative  stage  into  harmony,  in 
1  the  preceding  conflict  of  the  Motive  with 
ecd  and  with  itself  finds  its  solution. 
The  individual  doing   the  nniveraal  Deed. 
1  liringa  happiuerfs,  advantage,  freedom  to 
s,    has  a    right  to  his  personal   happinet'''. 
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witl  in  the  act  simply  its  own  self  and  selfittb 
aim,  diaregurding  the  other  —  Egoism;  tben  it 
mny  will  ID  the  act  the  other  eelf  wholly,  diare- 
gnrdiii^  its  own  self  —  Altruism;  fiaully  it  may 
unite  the  two  sides  into  one  complete  process  of 
itself.  In  this  last  stage  the  particular  and  the 
univeri^al  elements  previously  disunited  and  in 
conflict  are  united  in  the  barmony  of  a  com[)lele 
movement  of  the  Ego,  which  is  the  Psychosis. 
Tbut  iti,  the  Motive,  determining  the  Deed  us 
aoiversal,  must  be  In  itself  the  total  process  oT 
the  Ego,  for  the  universal  Deed  (as  already  set 
forth)  must  contain  in  itself  this  process,  which 
was  called  the  complete  cycle  of  the  Deed. 

Such  is,  then,  barmony  of  the  Motive  after  its 
disruption,  in  general  the  restored  unity  of  the 
universal  and  the  particular,  not,  however,  as  a 
dead  result,  but  as  the  living  process  of  the  Ego, 
But  this  inner  harmony  can  be  disturbed  by  a 
new  discord  or  separation,  that  between  the 
Motive  and  the  Deed,  wherein  a  new  movement 
out  of  separatioa  towards  unity  takes  place. 

2.  We  have  soeo  the  Motive  not  only  assert- 
ing its  right  against  the  Peed  in  case  of  n  con- 
flict between  them,  but  even  making  the  bad 
Deed  good  and  the  gitnd  Devd  liad.  Thus,  how- 
ever, it  has  undermined  the  Deed  as  u  moral 
manifeatalion  of  the  E^o,  and  just  therein  also 
undermined  itxelf,  for  the  very  meaning  of  Mo- 
tive is  what   move"  U>  action,  its  function  i^  lo 
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B     itself    into    the    Deed.     Unless    the 

I  can   clothe  itself   in  reality,  it  ia  really 

Its  essence    ia    eliminated  when  it  18 

Bd  to  a  mere  subjective  state  of  the  Ego, 

I  CHsence  ia  lo  move,  to  determine  some- 

in  accord  with  itself.     The  Will,  in  beinj; 

'  a   Motive   and  making  the   Deed  an  acci- 

mere    appearance,  has    uadooe    itself. 

Esult  is  we  come  back  to  a  new  assertion  of 

llidity  of  the  Deed;  the  Motive  must  utter 

|n  the  Deed,  and  I  he  Deed  must  manifest  itself 

e.     Their  separation  and  antagonism 

md  the  hostile  camps  must  tiiiite  in  a 

[!ipie ;    the    Deed    must    tell    the 

1  the  Motive  the  Deed;  the  right  of 
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forlh  a  beneficent  Deed,  wbicb,  however,  doea 
not  chuiige  the  Motive,  nor  the  moral  character 
of  (be  doer.  Alt  willful  wickedness  U  doubtleBS 
overruled  finally  in  tbe  providential  order.  The 
Devil  faimeclf  is  the  ombmlimenl  of  malice,  yet 
he  is  a  purl  of  the  diviite  plan.  Mephistopbeles 
(id  Goethe's  poem)  who  knew  himself  very  well, 
ileBnea  himself  as  "willing  Ibe  bad  yet  working 
tlie  good,"  of  course  Id  tbe  long,  long  run  of 
centuries  or  of  myriads  of  teons. 

We  ciinnot.  therefore,  grant  to  tbe  Deed  the 
absolute  power  of  determining  the  moral  worth 
of  tbe  Motive,  just  as  little  as  we  cun  grant  to 
the  Motive  the  absolute  power  of  determining 
the  moral  worth  of  (bo  Deed.  Yet  we  do  grunt 
a  limited  power  in  each  case.  Both  sidea,  how- 
ever,  are  stages  of  one  process  wbicb  is  their 
harmony.  Still  the  particular  case  is  not  always 
dcterniinablo,  bo  it  Motive  or  Deed,  so  a  new 
process  with  a  new  hurmoiiy  comes  in  and  brings 
about  a  final  unity;  thia  is  the  prooeea  of  tbe 
totality. 

3.  Not  tbe  single  Deed  alone,  but  the  totality 
of  single  Deeds  eidleil  life  we  must  now  cooaider  j 
not  the  Hiiigle  Motive  alone,  but  the  totality  of 
Motives  culled  character  we  must  likewise  oan- 
iiider.  If  a  nian'n  life  is  made  up  of  worthy 
actions,  wo  must  hold  tbi-  man  to  Ik  worthy  ;  if 
bia  life  is  the  revcree  of  worthy,  our  judgmrnt 
corresponds.     The  totality  of  external  jierforni- 
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actions  of  bis  life  into  meane  for  attiiiain;;  the 
I(le»I  End,  which  is  thus  the  grand  Motive  under- 
lying the  totality  of  hi:^  conduct.  But  to  rench 
Ibis  End,  to  do  the  universal  Deed,  the  Ego  bus 
diacoverod  that  it  must  know  wherein  this  can- 
sists,  it  must  have  some  insight  Into  the  naturoof 
the  object  pursued.  What  is  the  Ego  to  will  aa 
its  universal  principle  which  is  going  to  moralize 
the  entire  life?  Such  is  the  question  which  calls 
forth  the  next  section. 

Still  it  is  the  Ego  which  is  to  know,  to  will  and 
to  choose  this  uoivursal  End  ;  thus  the  latter  is 
mine  and  hence  particular  also.  That  is,  this 
sphere  has  in  it  the  dualism  indionted  by  the 
foregoing  terms  ;  I  who  am  a  particular  Ego  with 
particular  ends,  am  1o  know  and  to  slat*  what  is 
the  universal  End.  How  am  1  to  tind  out  which 
End  is  the  particular  and  which  the  universal? 
The  moral  Ego  is  now  seekiri;{  to  revogniito  and 
to  formulate  its  fundamental  principle  as  the  End 
to  he  attained. 

iSummarj/    of    the   Deed    and    Motive.     The 

universal  Deed   cud  be   done  by  the  Ego   only 

I  through   willing  the  Will  of  the   othvr  Ej;o   or 

■^£gos'.     I  knowing    myself,  know    the   ncij^hhor 

to  be  what  I  am,  and  must   acL  in  accord   with 

s  knowledge.  I  am  not  merely  (o  know  the 
universal,  but  to  do  the  universat  and  realize  the 
same  in  my  conduct.  The  judge  must  finally 
■»k:   Hast   thou,  in  this  act,  willed  Free  Will? 
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L  has  been  thy  Motive?    Has  it  always 
Uoiveraal  or  Ideal  End? 
-esult    will    be    a'  process    between   the 
|tbG  iuuer,  tho  Universal  as  eucb)  and 
i  (tho  outer,  the  Bide  of  reality).     Tho 
leiits  of   the    Universal    Deed,  namely, 
ersal  and  the  Deed,  thus  show  a  process 
a  other. 

sro  is  first  the  immediate  unity  of  the 
ncnts,  tho    Motive  and   the    Deed  —  of 
within  and  its  outer  act.     The  person 
L'le  in  the  realm  of  prescriptive  moral- 
wills  the  Free  Will  of  others  without 
vithout  question  or  doubt.     Yet  here  is 
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Bides,  each  asserting  itself  as  the  doterminiog 
principle  of  the  moral  actioD.  Which  is  thelrue 
ethical  determiDnnt,  the  Motive  or  the  Deed? 
Hero    agnin    itt   the  process. 

1.  The  Deed  insists  al  first  upon  bein^  sucli  a 
determioant  ;  if  my  Deed  is  good,  my  Motive  is 
good  and  vice  versa;  the  outer  most  correspond 
to  the  inner  and  show  the  sumo.  The  world 
jiKlges  me  by  my  Deed,  and  has  nothing  else  hy 
which  to  judge.  The  Eight  of  the  Deed  is  this, 
which,  however,  may  become  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Deed,  crushing  or  ignoring  the  Motive. 

2.  But  the  Motive  now  rises  on  its  side  and 
nsserts  itself  as  having  also  a  Right.  It  is  the 
Ego,  the  eelf-^otermincd  principle  within,  and  is 
not  to  be  auppresxed.  So  there  rises  between  the 
Motive  and  Deod  a  otrtiggle  for  supremacy. 
Such  ia  the  jiroscnt  stage  of  scission  and  contra- 
diction which  may  be  soon  in  the  following  three 
forms  of  Mepitratiun  l>etween  Motive  and  Deed. 

(1)  Deed  miiy  be  good,  l>ut  Motive  bad. 

(S)  Deed  may  be  had,  but  Motive  good. 

(S)  Motive  may  be  both  good  and  bad  (uni- 
versal and  particular). 

Thus  the  disruption  is  complete,  even  the 
Motive  (the  Ego)  dividing  it«elf  into  two 
oppoi^iog  camps. 

3.  Still  the  Ego  is  one,  and  returns  to  itself 
out  of  Itf  own  aelf-sepamtion  and  a'^scrta  itself. 
So  the  Motive  (the  lino's  «idu)  gets  the  upper 
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declares  itself  to  lie  the  absolute  deter- 

'  the  moral   ftction.     Such  is  now  the 

the  Motive,  which  in  its  turn  becomea 

iny  of  the  Motive. 

makes  the  bad  Deed  good. 

mrikes  the  good  Deed  bad. 

has  therein  undone  iteelf  as  the  mural 

nt  since  it  has  upset  morality. 

iult   is  that  the  Ego  must  return  to  the 

rescue  it  from  the  destroying  activity 
otive,  bringing  the  two  Tyrannies  (of 
of  Motive)  as  well  aa  their  conflict,  to 

reconciliation. 

le  Deed  and  the  Motive  are  to  be  har- 
as two  phases  of  the  complete  moral 
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Thus  each  side  has  become  uoiverBal  or  a 
totality,  and  both  harmonizg  therein;  the  total 
maa  an  Deed  (the  circuit  of  his  Deeds)  is  one 
with  the  totiii  man  as  Motive  (the  circuit  of  his 
Motives).  The  Ego  always  willin);  Free  Will  as 
its  universal  Motive,  must  have  as  its  result  the 
universal  Deed. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
present  section,  which  wo  have  called  the  Moral 
Will  and  its  Deed.  The  stress  is  placed  upon 
the  Deed,  in  which  the  Ideal  End  is  implicit. 
Still  this  Ideal  End  has  often  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  for  the  pur[>ose  of 
explanation.  The  moral  nature  of  the  Deed  can- 
not be  understood  without  taking  into  account 
this  its  ultimnte  End,  which  is  what  constitutes 
its  morality.  The  Deed  is  not  the  Word,  but 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  implicitly  the 
Word,  which  must  become  explicit  when  the 
Deed  gives  an  account  of  itself. 

Still,  the  content  of  the  Ideal  End  has  beep 
already  set  forth  in  the  Psychological  Will, 
whose  highest  result  was  the  self-determined 
Free  Will.  This  is  what  the  Moral  Will  is  to 
realize  in  conduct. 

The  Ego  (in  the  foregoinfi;  aooonnt)  has  foatid 
that  there  is  a  Universal  or  Ideal  End  in  the 
Deed,  or  that  the  latter  has  at  bottom  but  one 
total  Motive.  What  is  this  one  Motive  or  Ideal 
End?  Such  is  the  problem  now  before  the 
Moral  Ejio. 
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the  Deed,  id  which  we  h»ve  found  the  Ego  lurk- 
ing as  Intention  Hnd  us  Motive.  But  in  tho  uni< 
vereal  Deed  the  Ego  found  itself  to  he  that  which 
gave  untverHulity  to  the  Deed  ;  it  cnme  to  know 
itself  lis  universal,  as  its  own  process,  in  the  realm 
of  action.  It  grew  awnre  of  having  the  universal 
or  ideal  End  within  itself;  so  it  knew  itself  as 
responsible  id  thinking  end  willing  the  Deed. 
The  Ego,  therefore,  holds  itself  to  accountability 
for  the  universal  miture  of  ita  action  ;  if  I  steal 
from  my  nei<:h))rir,  I  must  know  and  stand  for 
the  cimiplete  circuit  of  my  act.  Still  further, 
niy  life  is  composed  of  a  series  of  such  actions, 
for  which  I,  113  uiiiverstil  or  as  the  total  process 
oflho  E(:o,  am  responsible;  1  become  aware  that 
all  my  Deeds  must  ho  universal,  or  I  am  to 
blame. 

Thus  (he  Ego  has  gotten  conscious  that  it  must 
have  nil  iiniver->iii  End  in  tnornl  conduct.  Ita 
oext  ijuciitioD  M,  \Vh:it  ix  that  End?  In  what 
terms  can  it  be  stated?  Can  I  formulate  the 
idea  which  te  to  moralize  nil  my  actions?  In  Ibe 
ttniversal  Deed  tho  Ego  may  act  iDslinctively  and 
be  moral  without  reflection ;  still  the  time  comes 
whvn  it  iiHks  fur  the  principle  which  UDd«rliM 
this  instinctive  morality.  Lauf^uago  is  tho  ex- 
pression of  what  is  universal  to  the  spirit,  so 
when  a  universal  principle  dawns  id  the  mind,  it 
sevks  to  be  expressed  in  language,  and  not  sim- 
ply  ill  acltoo,  whose   form  is  particular.     Thu.-< 
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e  now  to  pass  from  the  Deed  to  the  Word  ; 
he  latter  again   we   return   to  the  Deed, 
with  the  idea  or  tbo  univBrsal  priociple  of 
ictiou. 

lerefore,  tbia  particular  porBon,  with  my 
rsonal  or  particular  ends,  know  myself  as 
an  universal  End,  which  I  am  to  realize 
conduct.     All   my   personal  ends  are  to 
;  filled  with  the  great  universal  End,  whiuh 
luralizes   my   entire  life.     Moreover,  this 
lal  End  I  am  to  endow  with  a  voice  and 
ir  the  same,   which   is  to   endow  it  with 
1    which    is   universal,    that    of   language, 
rises  a  now  struggle  of  many  gradalions 
IBBS,  the  struggle  for  the  adequate  expre^- 
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Slill  we  mDBl  see  the  limitation  of  the  present 
sphere.  The  Ego  is  a  purticular  person,  with  his 
own  pnt'ticular  ends,  motives,  desires,  ambi- 
tions —  in  fine  an  Ego  cuntnining  whole  universe 
of  parlicularity,  any  phase  of  which  may  rise  and 
assert  itself  against  the  univerHal  End.  But  the 
Ego  known  already  that  this  i^  the  End  wliiuh  is 
to  be  willed  and  which  is  to  truusform  all  par- 
ticular, finite  ends;  this  knowledge,  loo,  is  what 
mukeii  the  Ego  responsiide.  And  yet  it  is  this 
particular  Ego  which  is  lo  know,  will  and  chouse 
the  universal  End,  which  End  is  thusa  deterniioa- 
tion  of  its  own  ;  the  Ego  subjectively  determines 
and  rormalates  what  such  an  End  shall  be. 
Hence,  the  Ego,  knowing  itself  ua  the  determinant 
of  the  univeratil  End  in  the  present  sphere,  will 
determiae  it  lo  he  some  particular  form  of  it?ielf. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  difficulty  and  the  dualism 
which  we  shall  now  encounter.  The  Ego,  in 
seeking  to  find  and  to  stiito  the  universal  End, 
makes  the  latter  particular,  usually  some  deter- 
mination of  itself.  When  I  say  the  universal 
End  to  bo  Happiness,  for  instance,  that  is  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  my  Ego,  which  I  through  my- 
t-i4(  make  universal.  But  another  person  may 
lake  a  dftvrminution  of  his  Ego  difFurent  from 
mine,  and  desiguato  that  as  the  universal  End  — 
let  it  he  Benevolence. 

In  the  prt'sent  opliore,  therefore,  wo  shall  have 
a  complete  working  over  of  the  moral  Ego  in  its 
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ipt  to  formulate  what  constitutes  morality. 

kinds  of  particular  entls  tvill  be  taken  and 
])  as  the  universal  End ;  but  they  will   all 

a  common  difficulty.  The  object  is  to 
a  a  Theory  of  Morals  which  is  founded  on 
ifle  general  principle;  yet  this  principle  U 
^go's  own  determiimtion,  or  the  Ego  as  par- 
r  asBerts  itself  to  ho  universal.  Of  course 
reat  inner  movement  in  the  history  of  moral 
latioD  is  the  overcoming  of  this  dualism, 
1,  however,  docs  not  take  place  in  the 
nt  sphere  of  the  Moral  Will  and  its  End. 
the  search  is  kept  up,  and  the  result  will  bo 
cess  which  will  reveal  the  Psychosis.  Its 
^  we  shall  designate  briefly. 

I 


I 
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■8  stated  to  be  your  Em),  yd  my  Pleasure  ia 
certaioly  not  your  Pleasure.  So  each  man  may 
formully  utter  the  univoraal  End,  yet  be  puts 
into  it  bis  own  particular  uontent,  whicb  is  really 
his  own,  namely.  Pleasure. 

So  wo  ni\y  of  lliis  sphere  (The  Moral  Will  and 
its  End)  that  the  particular  End  14  explicit  and 
real,  while  the  univeruul  End,  though  present,  is 
implicit  and  ideal.  This  particular  End  or 
determinatuneas  of  Ibc  Ego  (embracing  implicitly 
the  universal  End)  will  be  ibe  central  fact  of  the 
present  sphere,  auii  will  show  a  movement  which 
iji  the  PsycbosJH. 

The  Ego  determines  the  Ideal  End  to  be  one 
with  its  own  particular  End  in  three  ways,  forio- 
iog  a  trtjile  process: 

I.  The  Ego  determines  the  Ideal  End  to  be 
one  with  its  own  partictilnr  End  as  dolermined 
from  without,  or  as  given  to  itself  more  or  leas 
externally  —  I/eihnisni . 

In  Hedonism  the  outer  stimulant  is  always 
present,  stiniulatiuj;;  the  organism  through  the 
senses,  which  stimulation,  when  desired  to  Ihj 
lasting,  ia  Pleasure,  and  is  taken  a^  one  with  the 
universal  End. 

II.  The  Ego  determinoa  ihu  Ideal  Eud  to  bo 
oue  with  its  own  particular  End  as  determined 
from  within,  or  as  given  internally  —  Intuition- 
im. 

The  determinant  is  now  iiiuor,  indeed  the  Ego 
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I  which  takes  its  owu  particuiur    deteriDJ- 

Bs3  from  within  as  the  universal  EdcI,  and 

lecomes  the  moral  Imperative. 

]  The  Ego  determines  the  Ideal  End  to  be 

lith  its  owti  particular  End  as  determining 

!go9  — Benevolence  (which  wilU  the  good 

■3,  and  determines  what  is  their  good). 

mcvolence  the  detenuinant  is  still  inner 

I  Intuitionism),  and  is  imperative,  yot  to 

niperative  Ego  now  comes  au  outer  deter- 

lamely,  another  Ego,  which  moves  the 

go  to  its  Benevolence,  which  is  thus  a  pro- 

ttween  two  Egos,  booevoient  and  recipient, 

unites  the  outer  and  inner  determi- 

o  preceding  s|>heres,  Hedonism 
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olenoe,  whn^c  processes  are  to  be  more  fully  set 
forth  ia  the  fullowing  exposition. 

I.  Hbdonism. 

The  word  is  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  its 
meaning  suggests  Pleasure  as  the  principle ; 
herein  the  suggestion  is  doubtless  correct.  Still 
the  total  sphere  embraces  a  good  deal  (hat  lies 
beyond  immediate  gnitificiitioii,  such  ns  Happi- 
ness, or  the  Greatest  Good  of  the  Greatest 
Number.  This  total  sphere,  in  accord  with  pre- 
vailing usage,  we  shall  tt!iin  Hedonism. 

We  have  a!ready  found  under  Impulse  and 
Desire  thut  the  Ego  is  induced  to  perform  an  act 
through  uii  outside  influence;  or,  the  E^o  is 
determined  to  bo  self-determined,  which  ia  a 
statement  of  the  general  principle  of  Determin- 
ism. But  iiow  in  the  moral  sphere  the  Ego 
makes  this  Determinism  of  itself  to  be  the  uni- 
versal End,  which  it  is  consciously  to  pursue  and 
realize  in  conduct.  Such  is,  in  general,  the 
standpoint  of  Hedonism,  whieh  is  thus  in  its  very 
erigin  strongly  delcrministic,  wherein  we  see  the 
reason  its  auppurtcrs  are,  on  the  whole,  ardent 
determiiiiKts.  Some  forui  of  my  pitrlicuhir  dvter- 
minalcoess  I  am  not  only  to  will,  but  to  think 
and  express  as  the  universal  End,  which  is  to 
mondize  my  whole  life. 

Still  I  must  have,  in  the  moral  sphere,  this 
universiil  Had,  which   is,  us  slready  indicated, 
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)ce83  of  tbe  Ego,  or  ia  the  Self-deleriniued.                  ' 
ary  fact  that  I  set  up  such  an  End  iaipliea 
ledom.     But  this  End  in  Hedonism  has,  as 
t,  not  itsi?lf,  not  its  own  free  action,  but 
jutside  deiermiuation,  and  is  thereby  un- 
Say.  I    have  ae  my  universal  End  some 
:e  of  mine,  let  it  be  giiin;  g^iin,  the  mak- 
money,  transforms  every  act  of  my  life, 
IS  the  universal  End  ought  to  transform  the 
r    of  money    into  a    means  which     helps 
such  universal  End. 

3,  then,  lies  the  difficulty,  the  grand  breach 
ionism,    which   becomes   manifest    in  the 
ent  that  the  Ego  takes  the  particular  as  de- 
ed from  without,  and  subjects  to  the  same 
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tent,  I  make  it  realizt;  something  directly  op- 
jiosite  to  il,  I  subordinate  it  to  my  particular 
End,  aud  elill  fuilher  utter  this  subordination  of 
the  uiiiversiil  End  as  my  principle  of  action. 

But  just  this  dualism  of  ihc  Hedoniatic  view 
is  what  will  tear  it  to  pieces  at  last,  and  compel 
it  to  a  higher  position.  Inasmuch  as  it  set«  up 
the  Delormiued  to  be  tbe  Self-determined  or  the 
universal  End,  it  implicitly  conlaina  and  is  even 
pursuing  the  lulter.  Explicitly  it  declarer  Pleas- 
ure ti>  be  tbe  universal  End,  but  such  a  declara- 
tion impliei*  the  underlying  effort  or  search  for 
tho  univcmul  End.  Thus  the  process  of  over- 
coming tbe  dualism  begins;  the  Ego  finds  out 
that  wliut  it  has  gutten  is  not  what  it  was  seeking 
f«ir,  that  the  thing  attained  does  not  correspond 
to  tbe  end  pursued.  In  other  words,  the  conteot, 
when  stated  aud  thought  out,  will  always  be 
found  inadeiguate  to  the  form,  which  it  scoka  to 
fill.  HoMcu  will  fiillow  H  uew  and  possibly  better 
vlatcmcut,  which,  howovfr,  will  bo  vitiated  by 
the  same  trouble  in  this  sphere. 

Hedoui'>m  will,  accordingly,  show  %  number  of 
Btalcmonts  or  formulations  of  its  principle, 
which  will  reveal  the  process  nf  tbe  Ego  io  try- 
ing to  get  nd  of  tho  contradiction  inherent  io 
this  sphere.  Recollect  that  the  Hedonistic  Ego 
demands  universality  of  End,  mu^t  do  so  io 
urdi-r  to  bo  moral,  but  into  such  an  End  it  puts 
its  own  particularity  in  sonic  nhape,  and  that  too 
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rmined  from    without.     Whatever    from 

aide  can  move  the  pitrticular  Will  to  tnke 

1  piirticoiar   determination   as   the   ideal 

'ersal    End,   calls    forth   the  principle  of 

^m.     Something  stimulates  my  organism 

'.  wish  to  last  forever—  that  is  Pleasure. 

□rnal  stimulant  moves  me  to  make  such 

tioD  my  supreme  End,  my  highest  Good  — 

im  Hedonistic. 

Lighout    the    whole   sphere    of  Hedonism 

nain  this  element  of  Pleasure,  though  it 

come    more   and    more   refined  as  it  ap- 

3  nearer  and  nearer  the  Ideal  End.     But 

le  Ego  completely  conquers  its  own  cxter- 

erminan^^t^oute^timulationMhe^^^^^^ 
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termiDed  the  stimulant  (being  an  Ego)  as  ono 
with  it&elf.  Tbese  are  tbo  three  stages  of  the 
Psychosis  of  Hedoniam  which  we  may  designate 
distinctively  as  follows:  — 

I.  Pleiisuro  in  its  ittimediHto  form,  m-  organic 
Pleasure  ;  the  outer  stimulant  comes  through  the 
senses  to  the  Ego,  which  yieliU  to  it  and  lakes 
such  stimuliition  as  its  untTersalEDd.  The  pro- 
cess of  the  organism,  roused  from  the  out«ide 
■nd  intensiJiGd,  perchance,  determines  the  Ego 
externally,  and  the  latter  makes  this  determina- 
tion of  itself  its  universal  End.  Still  this  organic 
Pleasure  will  have  its  process  with  its  negative, 
called  Pain,  and  the  Ego  will  bo  invoked  to  con- 
trol the  latter.     This  leads  to  the  next  atage. 

II.  Uappincss,  which  is  no  lousier  Immuiliate 
Pleasure,  but  Reflective  Pleasure,  mediated  by  the 
Ego,  ThJit  is,  the  outer  stirauluiit  still  :<tiniuluteB 
tbo  Ego,  but  stimulates  it  to  turn  buck  and  control 
its  own  outer  stimulant.  This  control  of  the  E^go 
over  its  stimulant  will  puss  through  three  stugcH, 
expressing  the  quantity,  quality,  and  duration  of 
the  stimulant. 

In  Happinei^s,  therefore,  the  Ego  keeps  axsert- 
ing  more  and  more  strongly  ils  freedom,  reuct- 
ing  against  ita  determination  from  without,  and 
Mckingitsdotermiiiation  from  within,  and  nffirm- 
ing  the  latter  as  the  nntven>al  End. 

The  Ego  in  the  sphere  of  Hnppine^»  having 
delcrmincd  it^  ildcrminiint   uh  nomelhiit!;  ttvpa- 
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HedoDism  into  latuitioniem.  Still  it  must  not 
be  forguttoa  that  iu  Intuitionism  also  iho  par- 
ticular dfiterniiriatiou  of  tlie  Ego  is  tukoD  by  tlic 
liittiT  as  tlie  uuivorfiil  EikI,  which  is,  tborcfore, 
not  yet  explicit  id  coiiHciouttneas. 

At  present  wo  sIjuII  proceed  to  aiifold  the 
various  etngua  of  Hedonism,  which  doctrine  hiis 
played  such  an  iiiiportiint  part  in  the  History  of 
Ethics  both  in  ancient  and  nioileni  limeii,  nnd 
may  be  called  the  primary  movement  of  the 
moral  Ego. 

I.  When  my  Plenaure,  or  that  which  gives  me 
Pleasure,  is  declared  to  bo  my  great  object  in 
life,  there  ta  usituliy  nicnnt  llio  nlTection  of  my 
organism  which  goes  by  the  Dame  of  pleasant. 
My  body  is  a  vital  process,  and  when  thi-t  procc^B 
takes  place  iiDimpeded  nnd  quickened,  the  result 
is  physical  Pleasure,  which  becomes  a  delermi- 
iiant  of  my  piiyohicul  condition,  of  my  Ego. 
Then  the  Ego,  being  pleasurtihly  determined  by 
unture  as  it  were,  nets  up  this  delerminiition  of 
itself  from  the  outaidn  aa  its  supremo  content  of 
Will. 

Doubtless  the  origin  of  such  a  view  cnmen 
from  the  fact  Ibut  most  men  must  bo  chiefly 
employed  in  fatisl'ying  their  wants,  in  mitkiug  a 
living.  We  nil  have  to  cut,  drink,  bo  clr>thed 
and  ebeltcrod:  such  is  the  dcmanil  of  physical 
existence  merely,  whiln  phyiiicai  comfort  de- 
mands Htill  more.     So  there  fs  a  sphere  in  which 
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nistio  slHodpoint  of  Hume,  who  aays  (io  his 
treatise  on  Huinaa  Nature)  lliut  "  Beusoa  is  and 
ought  to  he  the  slave  of  the  pasE^ioDs,"  adminis- 
tering to  their  supremacy  and  not  seeking  to  sub- 
ordinate them  to  itself  or  la  transform  them 
according  to  its  purpose  and  pattern.  The 
world-poets  have  all  treated  this  theme,  each  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner.  Goethe  poitraya  such 
a  world,  in  which  Reason  is  the  slave  of  the 
passions,  in  his  Wtlche*'  Iiilchen  (see  first  part 
of  Faual),  Dante  has  shown  the  same  in  his 
monsters  of  the  Inferno,  which  are  commingled 
animal  shapea,  yet  endowed  with  humnn  intelli- 
gence which  they  have  used  in  the  service  of 
their  passions.  Homer  bringx  before  us  a  Ca- 
lypso and  a  Circe  und  also  a  Polyphemus  in  a 
similar  vein.  All  these  poets,  however,  shadow 
forth  such  a  world  as  tho  iibMolutoly  perverted 
one,  and  its  inhabitanta  aa  monstrosities  from 
the  human  point  of  view, 

2.  But  Pleasure  when  gratified  ceases,  its  ful- 
fillment is  its  undoing.  No  sooner  is  the  want 
satiiified  und  the  Pleasure  rrached  tliuii  the  limit 
is  also  reached;  the  Ego  ia  by  its  very  nature 
(as  limit-transcendin;!;)  dissHtistied  with  the  limit 
or  will  be  shortly.  Thus  tho  very  attainment  of 
satisfaction  is  the  beginning  and  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction. So  we  become  displonaed  with 
Pleasure,  which,  as  an  End,  refuses  to  be 
uiiivcrital,  or  to  persiiit  for  any  length  of  Itnie, 
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3.  Out  of  Pain,  then,  we  return  to  Pleasure 
with  A  new  experience  which  gives  what  may  be 
vullci]  the  proceiis  of  Pieauure,  This  docs  not 
remain  in  itd  immeiliate  form  of  seeking  the 
greutest  sum  of  gmtilicntinn  for  the  miimont, 
but  takes  into  account  Iho  avoidance  of  the 
Bequent  Pain  which  comes  from  excess,  from 
breaking  over  the  particulitr  limit  inherent  in 
Pteasaro.  Thus  the  End  has  become  not  mere 
Pleasure  or  ioiRioiliate  gratiticalion,  hut  Pleasure 
in  n  proocHS  with  its  own  opposite  or  negative  — 
Pleasure  limited  hy  shunning  Pain- 
It  is  iii»niront  that  the  Ego  when  it  now  pur- 
sues Pleasure,  puts  u  limit  ujwn  the  eame,  and 
therein  determines  Pleasure.  Plainly  the  Ego 
H  beginning  to  assert  itself  as  End,  it  refuses  to 
ln)  dotcrmincJ  wholly  from  without  and  to  yield 
to  that  external  stimulus  which  Is  simply  pleasant. 
It  declines  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  Pleasureofthe  moment  and  so 
turns  to  regard  the  total  proceiia  of  Pleasure, 
which  alio  involvi-8  the  avoidance  of  Paiu.  But 
therewith  the  Ego  has  started  to  determine 
Pleasure,  so  we  enter  a  now  field  of  Hedonism, 
passing  beyond  thtt  sphere  of  Pleasure  proper 
which  has  hitherto  held  sway  over  the  Ego. 

II.  The  HcHMiud  -xtHge  nf  Dcdoniam  is  what  may 
be,  in  general,  t«Ttni-d  Htippiness  or  Endtemn- 
nUm.  Pleasure  Mtill  remains  the  substrate,  the 
thing  given;  but  the  Ego   directs,    determioeu, 
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it  in  maDy  ways.     In  fact,  Huppinesa  will 
id  lo  be  a  process,  else  the  Ego  would  not 
|>y  in  Happiness,  nay,  this  process  cnn- 
stnigi^ie  of  the  Ego  to  master  Pleasure  as 
13  an  outwmd  determining  principle  which 
upon  controlling  the  Ego. 
ntiuess  is,  therefore,  the  universal  End  at 
.',  this  End    demands    most    distinctively 
include  Time.     Not  the  greateat  Pleasure, 
1  greatest  persistent  Pleasure  is  the  recjuire- 
already  in  the  preceding  stage  of  Hedo- 
^e   have    seen    that    the    Pleasure  of   one 
t  is  not  to  be   followed  by  the    Pain  of 
:  moment,  eypecially  if  the  Pain  is  grc-ater 
ire  prr.Ionged  than  the  Pleasure.     So  the 
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my  prinml  object  io  tbe  present  sphere.  To  be 
i-ure,  I  may  buve  to  dimioiah  tbe  amount  at  one 
mnmeot  to  nvoid  Purii  at  another.  TIiud  I  seek 
a  pormanent  quuotilative  Pleasure,  am]  1  adju^it 
tbe  volame  anJ  the  inteaHity  of  it  accordinf;  to 
the  totality.  It  is  to  be  observed  bere  that  tbe 
Ego  is  the  one  who  makes  the  adjuBlmeiit  and 
does  (be  iiicosuriog:  tbe  Ego  manifestly  is 
dciLvrmining  acoording  to  its  owa  End  tbe  given 
Pleasure,  diniiDi^biug  or  increasing  the  quantity 
by  a  standnrd  of  its  own. 

Hodoni«tB  have  often  sought  to  make  a  kind 
of  calculus  of  Pleasures:  the  liitter  can  b«  com- 
pared in  uinounl,  and  this  comparison  is  capable 
of  tt  numerical  etntement;  two  or  more  Pleas- 
ures can  be  added  together  and  their  size  mode 
equal  to  one  big  Ploasare.  The  ground  of  such 
Quthematiual  relations  is  that  an  external  force 
is  producing  an  cfToct  which  is  proportionat«  to 
tbe  force,  and  this  effect  is  held  (o  be  Pleasure, 
and  »n  suggCMtH  ineu'surcment. 

Siicb  is  the  fir^'t  control  of  the  Ego  over  un- 
measured Pleasure  —  the  qmtntitutivc,  measured 
ronlrol.  iiii{H)rtant  yet  by  no  means  final.  Note 
that  some  Pleasarea  are  more  intenne  than  others, 
and  <u)  of  a  different  kind.  Even  the  quantity  I 
must  make  of  ii  certain  quality;  1  have  already 
put  a  limit  u|>oa  Pica-ture  and  made  it  equable; 
moreover  I  find  tho  quuntity  of  some  Pleasures, 
being  greater  or  less,  changes  their  nature,  their 
quality. 
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hu8  quantity  always  iirojecta  its  couiiter- 
uality.     The  keenes-t  delight,    by  a  quun- 
excess,  goes    over    into    a    qualitative 
.     Quantity  of    Pleasure  easily  becomes 
1  enemy.     So  we  have  also  the  quality  of 
'e      insisting      upon      consideration:     we 
i  not  only  the  greatest  anioiint   but  aUo 
rhest    kind    of    Pleasure.     Thua    a    new 
n   enters:  What   constilutes   the   highest 
Often  two  classes  are  mentioned  in  con- 
*leasure9  of  body  and  Pleasures  of  mind, 
of  the  most  famous  of  British  Hedonists, 
ill,  in  an  oft-cited  pa3sage(  Utiliiananinn, 
)ut8  the  following  sti'ess  upon  the  quality 
laure:  "It  is  indisputahle  that  the  being 
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the  most  perfect  kind,  of  Pleasure,  as  the  uoiver- 
sal  End.  The  Ego,  therefore,  (letermines  the 
quality  of  Pleasure,  aoil  gnidcs  it  as  high  or  low, 
according  to  its  appronch  toward  the  self-doter- 
mioed  process  of  mind.  But  evea  the  highest 
quulily  iimst  have  some  amount  to  he  at  all ;  so 
we  ruluro  to  the  quiintilatlve. 

3.  Tbia  returD,  however,  is  the  complete  pro- 
cess of  the  present  sphere,  which  wo  hiive  called 
Happiness  or  Pleuisure  determined  by  the  Ego 
from  within.  For  the  Kgo  ha»  detorminetl  hotti 
rjuantity  und  the  quality,  and  now  it  determines 
these  in  the  process  which  is  its  own,  and  which 
bus  become  (he  uiiiver?iil  End.  This  procei^s  is 
involved  in  the  statement:  the  greatosl  amount 
of  the  moat  perfect  Pleasure  at  all  momeuls  for 
my  Ego.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Ego  has  herein 
determine<l  for  itself  the  three  elements  of  Pleaa- 
nre  —  quHUlity,  quality,  and  dumtion;  further- 
more it  has  united  them  in  its  own  process,  and 
made  the  eamu  itn  universal  End. 

The  outcome  of  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  is 
supremely  Egoiittic,  more  bo  than  the  pursuit  of 
Pleasure,  Rince  Hnppine.'^N  involves  the  Ego  deter- 
mining all  for  it«  own  end.  Pleasure  is  the 
immediate  determination  of  the  organism  through 
nature;  Happiness  is  the  delerroination  of  Pleas- 
ure itself  through  the  Ego  for  its  own  sake. 
Such  is  the  culmination  of  the  Ei:o  in  the  present 
sphere ;  through  being  the  univcrMtl   End  of  its 
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liar  self,  it  has  become  aware  of  ita  inner 
p,  which  we  may  call  its  state  of  suiiretnc 

inlingly,  the  Ego  will  proceed  to  overcorii" 
lalism  by  iDcliidinj,'  other  Egos,  or  by  the 
t  to  make  itself  as  Ego    univarsal.     We 
heady  found  that  in  the  stage  of  Pleii^uro 
ersalized  time  and  sought  to  make  Pleu>ui  e 
jnientary  but  enduring;   while   in   Hajipi- 
t    took    charge    of    all    the   elementa   of 
re   and    determined   them  through  itself. 
;    them    into    its    process.     But    now    it 
i  to  itself  previously  loft  out  and  univoi- 
itself  as   Ego   and    puts    itself    into    tho 
i  of  Pleasure,  not  simply  as  this  paiticuhir 
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Self  then  ooiitroU  Ibe  tlotertiimunt,  but  what 
if  tbflt  dclerminant  bo  anotber  Ego?  Logiciilly 
if  Self  assert  iUelf  absolutely  as  tbe  uiiiitruller 
of  Pleasure,  then  tbis  otber  Self  must  be  revo<^- 
nizcd  n9  the  controller  of  its  Pleasure.  Conse- 
qucDtly  when  this  other  Ego  appears  as  plea^ure- 
coiitrolleri  I  caanot  subject  it  or  determine  it  as 
somethiog  different  from  myself  (which  is  tny 
principle  in  HappiDCSH),  but  I  must  give  it 
validity  as  having  the  same  essence  as  myself. 
Thus  tliniiigb  the  other  Ei;.»  I  ciinie  to  recognize 
and  to  affirm  my  end  as  Pleasure  to  be  universal, 
the  end  of  all  Egos. 

Now,  the  hnppy  Ego  must  advance  out  of  its 
own  selfishness,  and  ill  prtDoiple  must  not  disturb 
tiut  must  forward  tlie  happiness  of  other  Egos  — 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of 
them.     So  wo  reach  Utilitarianism. 

III.  Utilitarianism  is  Lbo  name  ueu'illy  applied 
to  ihe  present  form  of  tbe  moral  consciousness, 
though  the  propriety  of  the  name  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Its  leading  principle  has  become  almost 
proverbial  in  tbe  maxim:  The  greatest  happiness 
(or  good)  of  the  greatest  nuiul>er.  We  read  that 
r«cont  Ulilitarianiam  is  gutting  sfay  of  this  maxim, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  'u  getting  bhy  of 
itself.  Certainly  it  is  ra{>idly  developing  out  of 
itself,  for  it  too  is  in  tli«  proocM  and  la  Itself  « 
process. 

But  tti«  pivotal  point  is  reached  id   th«  (act 
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he  Ego  has  now  included  in  ita  UDiverAitl 

therEgos,"  the  greatest  number  "  of  them, 

quite  all.     Thus  it  has  made  the  attempt  to 

■salize  itself,    not,  however,  with  ahsolirtu 

s.     The  End  is  still  Hapi.inesa,  the  greatest 

'hich  evidently  means  the  greatest  quantity 

'  highest  quality  of  Pleasure  through   the 

it  time,  not  now  for  my  Ego  alone,  hut  for                ^ 

oatest  number  of  Egos. 

y  important  ia  this  step,  as  the  conception 

iety  or  even  of  humanity  begins  to  work  in 

irticular  Ego,  which  now  wills  that  olher 

bo  free  to  do  what  it  does  ;  they  can  have 

neas  as  their  End  and  can  follow  tbr-ir  own 

uiiiatioiis  in  the  form  of  d«.'sire,  ambition, 
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right;  in  aoaurting  mid  legislating  for  this  rigbl 
the  services  of  Utilitailanism  have  been  great. 
Political  ocoiiDiuy  bas  aUo  been  benefited  by  the 
movement  of  Utilitarians,  most  of  whom  bavc 
isbowQ  an  economical  bent  in  tbelr  theorizing. 
Still  its  fundamental  thought  bas  been  ethical, 
furniehiog  the  groundwork  for  its  practical 
liodcavor. 

UtilitariaiiiHis  bas  been  a  movemeDt,  it  has 
gone  tlirougb  its  stages,  which  have  been  at 
bullom  the  stages  of  the  Ego  itself  in  its  process. 
This  wo  may  now  look  at. 

1.  The  firwt  and  most  immediate  form  of 
UtitituriuniHm  may  be  called  the  EgoiHtic,  as 
the  Ego  finds  its  own  grealei^t  Happiness  in 
willing  the  greatest  Happiness  of  other  Egos. 
There  is  an  yet  no  scisiion  between  pursuing  its 
own  particular  End  and  the  univerSHl  End,  as 
Happinesa.  This  is  naive  Utilitariuuiem,  uncoo' 
scious  of  the  coining  breach;  it  ia  not  Egoistic 
Hedonism  (a<«  designated  by  Sidgwivk),  in  which 
ibo  Ego  has  Plen-<ure  for  its  End,  without 
rvgard  to  other  Egos,  hut  Egoistic  Utilitar- 
ianism. 

The  separation,  however,  which  is  inherent  id 
the  present  otuge,  soon  mukes  itself  ninnifecl.  I 
will  Ibe  greatest  bappiupsa  of  other  Egos,  and  I 
detormino  in  what  that  Happiness  consixtn.  But 
tbe  others  do  the  same  thing;  each  wills  Ihe 
greatest  HappioesB  of  other  E^oe,  including  mi*, 
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ermines  in  what  that  HappiDesa  consUta. 

all  these  Egoa  agree  not  only  in  willing 
eiol  object,  which  ia  the  greatest  Happi- 

the  greatest  number,  but  also  agree  in 
Licular  thing  which  realizes  that  Happiness 
eo  time,  then  certainly  the  greatest  Hap- 
principle  is  a  reality.  But  suppose  they 
)  not  in  the  universul  End  but  in  its 
application?    At  once  a  new  phase  comes 

lis  is  the  sphere  of  divisiOD,  separation, 
,  and    the  greatest    Happiness  of    many 
ar  Egos  is  all  broken  up  into  a  mass  of 
□g  individuals.     Still  each  may  will  the 
,  Happiness  of   the  greatest  number,  but 
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oess  of  11  few  peoplu  can  be  summedt  and  tbe 
siuhH  Happlncsa  of  many  people  oan  also  be 
sumincd  ;  in  case  the  two  siimt  are  equal,  whioh 
Bide  ia  to  bave  the  preference?  Is  the  quuntity 
of  Happiness  to  be  the  test  or  the  quaDtity  of 
Egos?  lo  tbe  caao  of  trouble,  are  we  to  cliooxo 
tbe  greatest  Happiness  of  tbe  lesser  number  or 
ibe  lesser  Happiness  of  tbe  greater  number? 
Six  men  of  a  community  want  a  public  road 
made  by  the  public  througb  tbeir  landed  poasos- 
siuna  for  tbeir  own  Kdviintagu;  tbeir  sum  of 
Happiness  at  having  sut-b  a  road  will  bo  greater 
iban  the  sum  of  Uappineas  in  Ibe  community  at 
sot  baving  the  road  made.  Generally,  the  eom- 
munily  ia  indifferent,  but  tbo  particular  Ego  is 
alert  and  buoyant,  oversowing  with  Happiness 
too  often  at  othera'  expoutfo. 

Our  principle,  then,  tbe  greatest  Happiness  of 
the  groatejit  Dumber,  ban  become  disrupted  within 
and  ia  in  a  conflict  with  itself.  If  we  say  that 
Happiness  is  the  universal  End,  then  the  j^reatest 
Hapjiioess  is  to  be  realized,  tbougb  it  be  oon- 
fined  to  a  few  or  oven  to  one  man  ;  all  sooiely, 
all  humanity  ia  to  will  the  one  man's  Happiooss 
if  it  be  greater  than  tbe  tium  total  of  others' 
Happiness.  But  what  bus  now  become  of 
tbe  Happiness  of  tbe  other  Egos  which 
the  Utilitarian  in  bis  definition  included 
in  bis  principla?  Clearly  it  bas  denied  itself, 
aod  so  we  toast  go  hack  and  take  aa  Knd  ibo 
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y    of  Egoa,    even    if  their   sum    of  Hap- 
be   lese.     Thus,  however,    the  greatest 
ICS8  as  quantitative  or  evea  es    qualita- 
no  longer  the   universal   End,  and  the 
DO  longer  holds. 

.  Utilitarianiam  as  universal  End  goes  over 
.rlicularJHm  in  its  attempt  to  subsume  the 
The  E^o  lit  last  uses  the  uaiversal  End  for 
1  particular  purpose,  though  it  may  claim 
lieve   that  it  is  seeking  all  the  while  the 
t    Happiness    of    the    greatest    number. 
loss  is  indeed  something  very  personal  and 
lar ;  as  universal  End   it  is  a  soulless  ab- 
in,  which  the  Ego  is  strongly  inclined  to 
loulful  and  concrete  by  putting   its   own 
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The  former  initxim  of  UtiUlnriimism,  the  groalcst 
HuppiDfiBu  of  tbe  greatest  number,  bus  viiniitbed 
into  tbo  background,  and  iogtcad  of  it  tbe  il^o- 
larntion  ix  board  tbiil  eiich  man  is  to  suck  the 
Uappincsa  (or  the  Pleasure)  of  all  men.  Tbo 
univcrsnl  End  is  to  dominate  tlio  iudividuiil  iu 
his  special  interests,  ends,  desires.  Thia  is  the 
"  univcrmilistio "  side  of  the  present  doctrine, 
and  it  looks  at  tbe  first  glance  as  if  tbe  individual 
was  to  give  up  bis  special  Happiness  for  the 
general  llappiuesa. 

But  no  such  thing  is  meant ;  if  it  were, 
Hedonism  would  have  reached  its  conclusion. 
On  the  contrary.  Pleasure  itt  still  considered 
tbe  great  object,  the  only  thing  which  is 
in  itself  ileairable,  and  we  are  to  cboose  tbe 
greatest  attuioablo  Pleasure.  Of  course,  each 
particular  Ego  ie  to  determine  this  Pleasure  for 
itHelf,  which  is  its  own  siMcial  End.  Thus  tbe 
old  dualism  makes  it«  iippoarance. 

Still  tbe  untversidititic  Hedonist  aaya  that  tbe 
Happinesi*  of  othera  i«  to  be  taken  into  account, 
is  to  bo  regarded  as  of  equal  validity  with  our 
own.  We  vre  to  recognize  the  other  in  his 
PloaHures,  nevertheless  wo  uro  to  purauo  our 
own.  Thus  two  Ends  are  acknowledged,  the 
universal  and  the  particular  one,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  lie  of  rqual  right,  even  in  their 
mutual  opposition.  Herein  tbe  dualism  in- 
horotit  in   all  Hedonit*ii)  bus  l>ocome  explicit,  has 
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itself   out  to  consciousness  and  reeogni- 
The    words   put    together    in    the    term 
irsalistic    Hoilooisni,"     suggest   just    this 
yofoldiiess  and  contradiction. 
latest  and  mo.at  iinportimt  representative 

stage  of  Utilitarianism,  Profes-or   Sidg- 
cems  to  acknowledge  this  duiili^m  in  his 
le,  deeming  that  the  science  of  morality 
up    in    "  an   ultimate    and    fundamental 
iction,"    and    that    we    shall    have  "  to 
Q  the  idea  of  rationalizing  it  completely." 
rue  that  the   Professor  speaks   with  the 
t  caution,  guarding  his  words  with  so  much 
at  his  meaning,  to  us,  at  least,  gets  ob- 
aee  last  few  pages  of  his  work  The  Meth- 
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appareally  brought  itself  to  h  coDclusion,  having 
uuconsciuiisly  ripped  itself  io  tnaia  by  r  kiod  of 
hari  kari. 

We  have  hail  little  to  say  of  the  so-called 
evolutiOQury  Ethics,  since  its  expounders  seem 
to  range  through  the  various  stages  of  Hedonism, 
as  above  set  fortli.  In  regard  to  their  method, 
it  w  derived  confoasodly  from  Physical  Science, 
and  externally  applied  ti>  the  inornl  move- 
ment of  the  Ego.  The  result  is  a  eontin- 
uous  discord  betneen  their  procedure  and  the 
matter  lo  be  ordered,  nr  between  form  and  con- 
tent. The  evolution  is,  accordingly,  a  forced 
one,  in  which  the  tyranny  of  the  ready-made 
cystem  flings  the  free  activity  of  the  moral  spirit 
into  a  prison-hoUBC  of  alien  categories.  Right, 
CoDBCience,  Obligation,  terms  which  the  buraao 
race  baa  elaborated  to  utter  its  moral  nature,  are 
tortured  and  whipped  into  line  with  a  reoiorse- 
Icaane^^s  which  often  makes  the  reader  interoedo 
for  mercy. 

Yet  we  believe  io  evolution.  It  must  be, 
however,  spiritual  evolution,  that  of  Elgo  itaelf 
unfolding  into  its  moral  heritage.  Every  page 
of  thin  book  i.4  it  witness  for  evolution  —  not  the 
beat  witness  possibly,  still  a  witnese.  The  old 
metaphysical  morality,  wilb  its  oiit-aad-dned 
diatinctions  and  definitions  brought  in  anywhere 
without  inner  connection,  must  be  supplanted  by 
the  living,  soulful,  genetic  proeoss  of  the  moral 
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Evolutionary  Ethics  have  (Jooe  good  by 
ling  evolutioD   id  the   moral  sphere,  but 
alution  muat  be  an  inner,  not  an  outer, 
e  an  evolution  not  of  physical  organismB 
to  the  Bpirit  but  of  the  spirit  itself, 
the  evolutionist  13  likely  to  be  Hedonistic 
1  noted  in  Mr.  Spencer's  celebrated  for- 
f  Justice:   "  Every  man  to  be  free  to  do 
lich  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes   not 
lal  freedom   of  any  other  man."     This 
lilt  is  based  upon  the  utilitariaD  doctrine 
faire.     It  is,  accordingly,  merely  a  nega- 
Bnition  of  Justice.     The  truly  just  m:ta, 
r,  must  be  positive  in  his  Justice,  he  must 
rely  refrain  from  infringing  "the  equal 
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jiinesB  ta,  the  E<;o  must  «ee  iinil  sottle  within  its 
owD  niiod,  must  iiitcroRlly  dotormiDo  for  itsulf. 
The  Ego  19  DO  lunger  determined  from  without, 
but  diterminea  from  wilhin. 

Th»l  is,  the  cxlernal  stimulant  (or  determi- 
niiDl)  which  we  found  doniinnting  the  Ego  in 
I'le&Hure,  bus  qutto  vanished  iuto  an  iDtenial 
detcruiinnrit,  which  is  some  form  of  the  E^o 
itself.  Prom  looking  outward,  tliti  Ego  ba^ 
turucd  to  looking  within  for  its  moral  determi- 
nant. Not  an  outer  organic  sendo,  but  an  inter- 
nal eensc  is  declared  to  he  the  menus  for  realizing 
the  univcrsiil  End  in  conduct.  The  universal 
element  \t\  '■  Uuiver^ulistic  Hedoniitoi,"  is  the 
controlling  one,  and  is  lotuitiouul  more  than 
HedoDittic. 

ThU  M,  accordingly,  the  transitional  stage  to 
the  next,  which  is  explicitly  Intuitionism,  the 
nniure  ttf  which  iti  now  to  he  briefly  unfolded. 


II.    iNTt'ITIONISM. 

The  roorAl  Ego  oa  intuitionni  takes  Aomfl  de- 
tormiiuitiun  nf  it^df  (the  Ego)  from  within  as 
one  with  the  uDircraal  End.  Ad  Hedonism 
iiprlng*  from  an  outer  cense,  so  Intuitionism 
sprinsH  from  nn  inner  sooi^o,  which  {»  often 
en  Mod  the  Moral  Seniw  or  the  Moral  Seotimeot. 

Throughout  Intuitionism  the  Ego  baa  a  partic- 
uliir  detonniuatiou  of  itaelf  as  the  universal  End, 
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is  alBo  its  own.     That  is,  the  Ideal  End  is 
itiy     one     with     the    special    determina- 
)f    the  Ego,   DOW    coming    from    within 
not      from      without    as     in     Hedonism, 
iingly    in    Intuitionism     tho    Ego    is   the 
lined,  yet  also   the  determinant,  both    in 
oth  subjective.     At    first  those  two   sides 
a  ID  immediate  unity,  but  the  process  of 
ODism  will  separate  them  and  finally  the 
■ill  assert  this  inner  determinant  of  itself 
Moral  Imperative. 

ugh  Intuitionism  gets  rid  of  the  dualism 

we   saw    in    Hedonism,    by    making   tho 

lination  of  the  Ego  wholly  internal,  still  it 

3velop  a  dualism  of  its  own,  even  deeper 
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pleasure,  its  fstisriiotioD.  and  very  naturally  doeii 
Dot  seek  much  after  an  Ought.  Bentbam,  tbe 
most  inducutial  of  n)o<lerii  UodonistB,  wrs  right 
from  hia  point  of  view  when  he  suid  thai  (hight 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Still  there  is  a  sobool 
called  Ethical  Hedonists  who  declare  that  Pleas- 
ure or  Happiness  ought  tu  be  puri^uod  as  tbe 
uiiivcraal  End.  Huch  a  statemeut,  liowevcr,  is  a 
coutradiclion  in  terms. 

Tbe. initial  fact  of  lutuitionism  lies  in  the  view 
that  Ihe  Ego  knows  the  nature  of  an  act,  its 
rigbtnees  or  wrongness,  by  intuition,  by  imme- 
diite  insight.  Wc  are  simply  to  look  at  tbe  deed, 
square  in  tbe  face,  as  it  were,  and  its  moral 
nature  will  appear  to  our  vision.  Man  baa  this 
power  or  faculty  of  seeing  or  intuiting  the  moral 
element,  which  tbe  deed  on  its  side  reveals. 

It  is  manifest  that  such  n  view  in  the  beginning 
at  least,  dispenses  with  ibo  universal  End.  Every 
moral  act  is  right  or  wrong  according  to  its  own 
inherent  nature  and  not  through  any  End  outside 
of  itself,  not  aa  it  tends  to  produce  Happiness, 
or  Perfection,  or  Freedom.  Still  wc  shall  find 
that  it  Contains  such  an  End  implicitly  lud 
will  develop  the  same  into  a  farm  of  statement, 
lutuitionism,  in  its  most  immediate  phase,  needs 
no  doctrine  of  moral  action,  needs  no  reasoning 
or  thinking  about  the  deed,  whose  character  it 
aees  by  direct  inntght.  Hlitinly  with  nucb  a  view 
there  can   be   no  scienco  of  Mornls  which  Is  tbe 
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lo  express  in  some  formulation  the  Ideal 
ich  iB  to  moralize  man's  life. 
:ionisra,  however,  is  a  formulation  of  the 
3  moral  principle,  and   so  is,  at  the  very 
L  a  deep  contradiction  with  iti^olf.     [am  to 
ictly  in  view  of  tho  deed,  accordingto  my 
)erception,  without  regarding  the  conse- 
,  without  any  formulation  of  an  universal 
5tiU   just  this   statement  is  an  universal 
mulated.     When  I  say  I  have  no  principle 
lance,    I    have    expressed   my   principle. 
Mirabeau    said;    "I  have    swallowed   all 
s,"   that  was  hia  formula,  and  he  made  it 
'ersal  rule  of  bis  conduct.     The  intuition- 
xpressed,  uiiconeciously,  the  End  which  he 
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Hedonistic  view.  Though  it  asserts  immodiacy  in 
niornl  action,  sucb  an  assortios  is  a  rchouml,  nn 
opposition  to  the  preceding  slHge,  and  ifo  belongs 
to  the  second  or  separative  stage  uf  the  present 
Psyuhnsis. 

Undoubtedly  men  often  act  from  an  intuitive 
perception  of  right  and  wrong.  In  fact  prescrip- 
tion and  habit  tend  to  make  the  Egn  immediate 
and  intuitive,  not  needing  rt-flcction  and  doc- 
trine. Already  in  the  Deed  we  hsive  seen  Ibe 
Ego  acting  in  this  way,  without  thinking  or 
littering  the  universal  Bud  as  a  conscious  prin- 
ciple; finally  in  the  univorHal  Deed  it  was  aware 
of  such  an  End,  yet  did  not  a^-sert  it  as  a  doc- 
trine, still  lc»s  did  it  proceed  to  deny  it  as  a 
dovtrinc.  Every  moral  act  has  an  immediate 
eletnent,  an  intuitive  slep;  evt-n  Iledonirtm  must 
at  last  !)«  aevn  immediulely  by  its  fidlowor. 

Intuitionism  in,  therefore,  not  intuition,  but  is 
a  8tat«meiit,  doctrine,  utteninfc,  that  all  moral 
conduct  rests  upon  intuition  an  aguinst  the  noi- 
versid  End;  the  Ego  is  to  transform  the  particu- 
bir  ailion  and  build  u]>  the  grand  structure  of 
moral  life  intuitively,  who'-e  arcbitcwture  is 
instiaotivo  like  that  of  thu  little  be«  constructing 
it«  honeycomb.  Thus  however  we  are  intuitive 
coDscinusly  aod  with  design,  not  dirvctly 
intuitive. 

In  Tledonism  there  is  alwayn  an  element  of 
PlcaHurc,  which  signifies  an  vxterual  stimulus  or 
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inant  of   the    Ego.     But    in  Intultiooisin 
iQ     external     detorminant     is    expressly 
the   Ego   out    of    itaelf,     without    any 
1  etimulua,  sees   and  even  determines  for 
bat  is  right  and  gonil  in  conduct,  the  deed 
nut  for  the  sake  of  the  Pleasure  or  Hap- 
following  it,  but   bucuusa   the  Ego  deter- 
t  as  the  right  thing  to  be  done.     Hence 
tionism  the  element  of  self-determination 
3    emphasis,    and    the    intuitionists    are 
libertarian!^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  in    He- 
the  Ego  is  more  or  less  determined  from 
side,  and  »-d  the  Hcdoni.st  is  naturally  a 
nist.     The    attitude     toward    Free    Will 
fundamental    test    of    every  school    of 
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If  wo  look  iiilo  llic  history  of  Morul  Science 
we  obaerve,  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, tliut  Inluitiotiiem  U9U»lly  uppenrs  with  or 
soon  after  Hedonism,  as  its  connterparl  and 
antidote.  In  ancient  Greece  Hedonism  was  the 
principle  of  the  Cyronaic  school  whose  leuder 
was  Aristipjiua;  this  early  Hedonism  was  also  of 
most  immediiUc  kind,  taking  Pleasure  a:i  the 
pood,  and  that  too  the  Pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Alongside  of  this  Hedonism  mse  the  Cynic 
school  nf  morulist.t  bended  by  Antisthenes,  who 
assailed  Pleasure  violently,  intimating  that  it  was 
worite  than  madness.  The  Cyuio  sage,  in  Us 
positive  doctrine,  was  essentially  inlnitive ;  his 
nwn  wisdom  was  (o  dictate  the  law  which  be  was 
to  obey,  hence  he  wns  to  follow  io'^ight  ia  his 
conduct.  In  the  later  Epicurianiam  and  StnicUm 
we  observe  the  same  two  principles  aa  opposite 
tendencies  taking  possession  of  the  Grcco- 
Roman  world.  Coming  down  to  modern  times 
in  England  we  find  the  Hedonism  (strongly 
Egoistic)  of  Ilobbs  stirring  up  a  movement  of 
Intuitioni«m  in  the  .teventeenth  century;  and  in 
our  own  century,  the  Utilitarianism  of  the 
Benthamites  hoa  called  forth  its  omphatio 
counterpart  in  a  new  achool  (or  schools)  of 
Intuit  ionism. 

From  the  preceding  it  becomes  manifest  that 
HcdoniHm  and  Intuitionism,  while  iu  ono  Minso 
oppositfis,  jet  an  io  a  proooss  with  each  other. 
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ith  together  form  a  process  which  is  their 
UDitv.     The   refutation  of  HedoDism  by 
r>nism,  or  of  Intuitionism  by  Hedonism, 
e   holding  fast    to   one   side    against    the 
can  Dcvcr  quite  bring  us  to  the  truth  of 
Tbe    form    of   argumentation    in   these 
s  must  be  changed;   both  the   montioned 
\iMi  must  be  seen  and  justified  not  by  them- 
hut  as  stages  of  one  movement  of  the  Ego, 
-ychoais  involving  both, 
oach  stage,  eepanitoly,  is  a  movement  of 
o,  and  so  reveals  in  itself  tbe  stages  of  the 
)sis.     Such  has  been  the  case  with  Hudon- 
1  we  have  just  seen  ;  now  we  are  to  witness 
[le  thing  in  the  case  of  Iiituitionirtm,  which 
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universiil  End  (in  the  form  of  Ri«ht,  Duty,  the 
morul  Law)  am  the  delerminant  of  my  conduct, 
of  my  real  Helf,  all  of  which  will  show  the 
process  of  the  Ego  as  the  ideal  determinant  of 
itself. 

].  Immediate  latuitioDiBm;  I  intuit  the  uni- 
veriiul  EikI  iirimediatL-ty  aa  my  determinant  of 
conduct,  or  as  the  right  thing  tu  be  done;  my 
direct  intuition  of  the  right  determines  me  to 
make  it  reiil.  This  is  the  priuial  state  of  unity 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  moral  Ego. 

II.  Regulative  Intuitionism ;  I  intuit  the  uni- 
verxnl  Eml  mcdiatvly,  through  a  rule  of  tight 
which  I  realize  in  conduct.  The  moral  rule  (re- 
giila)  now  determines  me,  externally,  as  it  were 
authoritatively  ti>  moral  action.  This  is  the 
separative  stage  of  Intiittioaiem,  iuasmuch  as 
the  univorciHl  or  ideal  End  as  determinant  is 
separated  { ahatracted )  from  the  Ego  and  set  up 
in  the  form  of  an  abstract  rule  or  maxim  over 
the  Ego.  However,  the  particular  Ego  will  re- 
quire a  miiUiplicity  of  rules  for  the  particular 
cgMCit,  inasmuch  as  the  unity  of  the  universal 
End  baa  iKHin  lost  through  abstraction.  But  this 
very  multiplicity  of  rales  compels  a  pursuit  of 
their  common  principle,  and  ao  we  have  th« 
next. 

HI.  Im|>erativo  Intuitionism;  I  Intuit  the  uol- 
versul  End  an  the  one  moral  Law  which  unites 
all  rules  and  maxims.     Now  the  one  rule  of  Right 
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lines  all  particular   rules  of    Right  which 
sine   my   Ego.     Thua  we  have  returned  to 

but  not  to  that  of  the  first  or  immediate 

the  universal   End   in   the  determinant  of 
;o  not  directly  hut  through  the  universal 

Imperative  or  Law. 

1  this  Law  is  iutuitive,  is  yeeo  as  the  deter- 
t  of  the  Ego  in  its  particular  conduct.     The 
of    lutuitionism  is,  therefore,  when  the 
Bud  is  taken  as  the  Moral  Imperative  de- 
ling the  Ego  to  moral  action.     The  next 
!  to  pass  from  the  Law  to  the  Law-giver, 

Ego  as  determining  the  Law — but  tbere- 
!G  have  moved  out  of  the  realm   of  Intn- 
m.     First,  however,  some  details  on  these 
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aa  distinct,  cot  aa  conauiously  separated  from 
ibal  act.  Every  moral  ageat  is  giftcil  witb  aucb 
iia  inluilive  power  of  bchulding  the  right,  and  he 
actii  ia  tbo  special  case  only,  as  it  riaea  before 
him  with  its  'lemaod. 

3.  But  ncxttbe  moral  agent  becomen  doctrinal, 
and  affirms  that  there  is  no  uiiivGrsal  End,  in 
fact,  no  gonernl  rule  of  guidiinco.  For  Intui- 
tion resti^  upon  sucb  a  denial;  it  refuses  to  take 
Plcit^uru  or  any  other  prinoiplo  and  affirms  that 
there  in  do  formulation  of  such  principU*. 

3.  Yet  just  this  is  a  formulation,  as  stBte<I 
nboTv.  The  intuttioniitt  declares  Ibut  bs  acts 
without  regard  to  the  univoraal  End,  which  «tate- 
moiit  Ibus  bvcomer)  his  formulu  of  action.  In 
»ying  he  has  do  rulo  of  guidance,  he  baa 
certMiiily  luid  down  one  rule  of  guidance,  nnd  a 
very  general  rule,  out  of  which  will  grow 
necessarily  other  rules.  The  man  who  says  he 
hiia  no  Idt'ul  End,  cunnot  help  biuiHcIf ;  bo  still 
hua  an  Ideal  End,  which  be  seeks  to  realize  by 
having  no  Ideal  End. 

Such  ia  the  movement  of  the  Ego  in  the  first 
stage  of  Intaitionism,  which  finds  that  tii  its 
very  denial  of  the  universal  us  End  is  lurking  tbo 
affirmation  thereof.  Such  an  «sporieDce  lea<li> 
the  intuitioniat  to  take  a  now  position,  which  we 
are  now  to  observo. 

11.  Intuitionism  next  declares  Ibat  we  can 
behold  the  validity  of  certain    rules  of  cninluct 
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to  how  to  npply  it.  So  questions  of  casuistry 
will  come  up  even  in  the  realm  of  Intaitionism, 
which  iti  the  huginning,  ot  letift,  proposed  to 
biiiii<)h  tlicm  through  its  immeili^ito  iiiaij^ht. 

3.  Out  this  roiiHicl  the  iiihiitional  Kgo  will 
sock  to  liring  onler  by  some  urrungtidiuiit  of 
nianifoltl  eloments  in  proper  relation  anil  subor- 
dination. This,  however,  involves  a  now  rule 
whieh  ia  suporior  to  other  rules,  &  kind  of  rule  of 
rnleH,  which  ia,  of  courso,  intuited  both  in  its 
own  nature  and  in  itHB|ipli«ilion.  ThuH  wo  have 
tubular  elatcmentt  of  motiveH,  virtuei,  nittxiniH, 
exlernally  ordered  according  to  some  principle 
of  precedence  or  relutiootthip. 

Herewith,  however,  we  b»vo  implicitly  reached 
the  idea  of  the  universal  rule  which  in  to  control 
all  ruloH,  and  linully  all  particular  actions.  Thus 
luluitionisoi  ititclf  bus  abstracted  its  determin- 
ant from  its  immediate  phase  ami  made  the 
wime  into  a  rule  of  right  which  ia  now  its  deter- 
minant ;  but  this  rule  becomes  necessarily  many 
rules,  which  are  finally  iinified  into  a  ftysirm  of 
rules  by  some  oxtermil  rule,  which  is  more  or 
leM  arbitrarily  taken,  and  according  to  which  the 
other  nilcx  arc  arranged. 

But  such  a  rule  must  not  be  arbitrary  and 
uncertain,  but  universal  and  ultimate ;  benoe 
ihc  new  search. 

III.  The  intuitioniat  at  Ibis  point  will  begin 
to  Book  for  a  statement  of  tbe  internal,  nnderly- 
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JiDciplo  which    has  sytemiitized   the  rules 

liixims  of   conduct,  and  unUed  tbem  into 

llpr  jiiat  mentioned.     He  asks,  what  is  the 

r  law  which  is  thus  to  reach  back  through 

|cs  and  to  iDiiralize  coiuluct?     Such  a  law 

!  universal   and   supreme,  the  Imperative 

givea  the  moral  command  to  the  subject, 

auch  an  Imperative  must  be  an  intuition, 

I  he  Been  immediately    by    the  Ego,  and 

ill  its  authority.     This  final  sta^ 

1  will  also  have  its  process. 

t"he  first  form  iu  which  this  intuitivG  ac1 

§s  is  often  called  the  M()ral  Sense.     Th' 

1  simple  intuition  of  the  particular  a* 

already    beea    unfolded    in   the  firsl 
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tnoADB  tho  same.  Tbus  into  our  unity  of  Mornl 
Law  a  now  aeparation  comes,  mid  now  we  seek 
(o  liDil  tbe  liftw  of  all  diffuraoco  in  tbiti  sphere, 
the  uulhority  whicli  ie  nbsolute. 

3.  At  thi^  point  wo  come  upon  the  Categorical 
liiiporntivo,  thus  culled  l>y  the  philosopher  Kant 
who  gave  it  u  well  kaown  formulation,  which 
niu»  a.'*  follows:  "Act  only  on  that  maxioi  or 
rule  which  thou  canet  at  the  same  time  will  to 
become  a  universal  liiw."  Herein  three  elements 
are  introduced  in  a  kiixl  of  aitoending  order:  the 
particuliir  act,  the  tnaxiui  or  rule  pertaining  to 
that  act,  and  the  universal  law  ap[>lyiog  to  the 
niuxiiu.  For  instance,  the  Ego  may  think  of 
Hteuliug  tliia  hat,  then  it  calls  up  the  maxim 
or  ride  against  tbctt,  as  Tbou  shall  not  sloal; 
finally  it  grounds  thin  rule  by  thinking  it  an  uni- 
versal, by  supposing  that  all  men  should  steal, 
and  thus  really  destroy  theft  by  destroying 
property.  Kant'e  formula  is  in  itj«  essence  a 
test  of  the  negntivity  of  the  deed;  make  your 
deed  univemal  and  »oe  whether  it  negates  itself; 
if  it  does  it  is  nogiitiro  in  some  way.  It  can  tell 
us  often  what  oat  to  do;  but  as  to  tolling  us 
what  to  doitMUllei-ance  is  by  no  means  sodiatinct. 
Shall  I  go  at  a  missionary  to  Awia?  Make  the 
maxim  universal :  "  Go  ye  Into  all  the  world  ! " 
whit  would  be  left  at  home,  where  there  are  also 
diilirs?  Siiall  I  devote  my  life  to  the  slum,  to 
helping    those    who    cannot    help    themselves? 
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^lums?     Wbo  Umd  Till  do  the  work  of  the 

lionism  has  thus  manifested  io  Kaot  its 
itioD  aod  end  ;  it  5<et^  np  a  uniTeraal  law 
be  Ego  iDtoits  as  anirerskl,  and  applies  it 
t  both  to  moral  inaxini  and  to  moral  act. 
uith-e  Ego  do  looser  affirms  that  it  sees 
atelr  the  moral   nature  of  the  deed,  it  on 
trary  affirms  that  it  sees  the  moral  nature 
leed  through  the  Imperativeof  a  unirersal 

in  we  hare  come  hack  to  the  open  atate- 
if  the  aniTcr^l  Eiid  in  the  form  of  the 
Imperative.     The  particular  act  mast  be 
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Impor&tive,  which  has  the  note  of  severitj  if  not 
of  lymnay.  For  1  can  become  n  tyrant  over 
myself. 

Still  there  U  VMliility  to  Inluitionism  up  to  » 
certain  point,  ami  it  has  always  been  altractive 
to  the  idealistia  moniliDt,  who  is  apt  to  maintain 
it  in  some  of  its  many  foriQd.  Bight,  Duty, 
Ohlrgalion,  Conscieni-e,  are  some  of  the  ideal 
tcrniH  with  which  it  conjures.  Still  it  <loea  not 
make  explicit  the  Meal  End  inherent  in  all  its 
nionil  action;  not  even  tlm  moral  Imperative 
!<tittes  such  an  Knd,  which  ia  freedom,  or  more 
fully  the  e«lf-iietiTmine<i  Free  Will.  Accord- 
ing:ly  the  moral  Imporutivc  haa  not  yet  made 
explicit  the  idea  of  moral  freedom,  though  it  is 
an  important  Htngo  on  the  way  thereto,  nnd 
represents  a  necessary  ph»se  in  the  total  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  Ego  —  that  of  inner 
authority. 

It  is  H  noteworthy  and  curious  fact  that  Sidg- 
wick,  in  hie  criticinm  of  Intuilionism,  dividea  il 
in  the  threefold  manner,  callins  its  diviaiona 
|>crceptional  (or  ultra-intuittona) ),  dogmatic,  and 
philosophic  Intiiitioninm.  Thvae  divi'lona  cor- 
reiipond  in  essence  to  the  proce«s  <if  the  Ego,  or 
the  P«ycho«is,  which  Sidgwiok  ia  general  does 
not  roco<;ntzo;  In  fact  ho  seems  not  to  be  aware 
of  it  88  the  inner  ordering  principle  of  all  ethical 
phenomena,  ainco  he  does  not  organize  his  great 
work,  "The  Methods  of  ElblcH,"  by  any  Huch 
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dvtvrmionnl  (the  cxturnal  E^o)  determines  me 
(tlio  iotprnul  Ego)  to  return  to  it  und  to  be  its 
(letermiiiant,  according  tn  my  Ideal  End,  or  ac- 
cording to  my  oom'eption  of  duly.  Thus  I  am 
its  Imperative,  tvhicli  dctcrminiitioD  of  mine  it. 
however,  lias  stimulated,  determined. 

Thus  we  see  tlio  general  process  of  Benevo- 
lence :  it  has  first  ibo  self-determined  di'termioHat 
(other  Ego);  secondly,  my  particular determina- 
'  tion,  in  which  my  Ego  spceially  mnnifeKtu  itself; 
thirdly,  the  Universal  or  Ideal  End,  or  my 
moral  Inipenitire,  which  now  comniandii  me  to 
dutermino  the  other  Ego  according  to  its  princi- 
ple. I  moralize  myself  by  determioiug  the  other 
Ego  according  lo  ray  Imperative, 

I  am  benevolent,  willing  the gooil  (bene,voiena) 
but  I  determine  what  that  good  is  for  other  Wills  ; 
I  am  the  imperative  Kgo  [imperalor)  not  only 
over  myself  but  over  other  Egos. 

In  Beaoviilenco  I  embrace  the  other  Ego  or 
Egos  in  my  act  of  Will ;  I  may  have  their  Hap- 
pineds  as  my  End,  but  I  determine  for  them 
what  that  Happiriesit  im.  So  we  may  call  this  by 
the  name  of  welfare  or  well-being,  ina^mncb  as 
it  i>«  different  from  Hedonism.  That  is,  the  Kgo 
wilU  not  the  Happiiiovs  nf  the  individual,  but 
the  welfare  na  determined  by  the  Ego  of  the 
agent  who  wilU.  In  Happinew,  I  will  the  Hap- 
piness of  the  subject,  according  to  his  own  deter- 
luiDdtion,  not   mine  ;   I  will  what  he  deem*  (o  be 
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>piDeM8.     But  I  Be«  that  what  be  doee  is                   i 
his  own   Happiness;  I  also  see  whereio 
i   true   Hajtpinees;    so    1    will  that    uid 
ne  it  for  him.     I  am  herein  the  superior, 
«rative,  so  to  *peak,  to  his  Ego,  while  be 
nferior.     The  equality  or  the  laijisfz /aire 
tarianiBm  ie  set  aside;   J  aseert  mjself  as 
lermioer    of   bis    welfare,  and    pos^iblv 
the  tyrant  thereof.     In  Utilitarianism  I 
have  what  he  deemed  his  Happiness,  I   ' 
led  the  tiame ;  but  in  Benevolence  I  oom- 
is  welfare  oven  against    bis   Happiness, 
lienevolcot  principle,  as  here  ased,  has  id 
de  of  authority. 
iiioh  for  tho   relation  of   Benevolence  to 
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the  negative  act.  The  positive  result,  however, 
is  that  I  am  to  will  what  all  B>;ob  can  will  with- 
out injuring  one  another;  and  1  am  to  abstain 
from  doing  wlmt  injiin'3  other.').  My  Eml,  there- 
fore, Hbuuld  be  ihoir  welfare,  which  I  us  univer- 
sal  law  and  judge  must  dtjtormine.  Still  in  In- 
tuitiotiisin  the  Ego  applioa  the  universal  law 
intuitively,  an  something  given,  not  knowing  the 
same  ns  its  own  and  indeed  ss  itself. 

But  through  thu  process  of  Intuitionism,  cul- 
minating in  the  Categorial  Imperative,  the  Ego 
)>econie4  awHre  that  it  ntuket  Ihe  univerital  law. 
is  the  lawgiver,  as  well  as  ttio  law's  adjudicator, 
that  it  determines  the  Imi>erative  and  bo  deter- 
mines the  End,  which  U  the  fulfillment  of  the  law. 
Thus  tho  Ego  proscribes  the  End,  knowing  itself 
to  1»  the  law,  judge,  and  executor  —  wherewith  ; 
we  have  passed  out  of  thtj  sphere  of  Intuitionism 
into  that  of  Benevolence,  whoHe  End  ia  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity,  as  dictated  by  the  t>enevolent 
Ego.  In  Intuitionism  I  di>terminu  the  act  to  be 
right  or  wrong  immediately  out  of  my  own  sub- 
jective insight ;  but  Unally  I  make  this  subjective 
Impurative  of  mine,  whirh  is  implicit  in  my  Gist 
intuition,  explicit  in  tbo  objective  law  for  all 
Egos,  and  thus  reach  theCntcgorioHl  Imperative, 
still  given  intuitively.  When  now  I  recognize 
and  assert  myself  as  the  Imperalivo  detormiDiog 
the  End  or  the  Law  for  other  Egos,  I  baro 
passed  into    the    sphere    of  Benevolence.      The 
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lent  Will  in  individuai  or  society  or  church, 
always    has   been    imperial,  iiutocratio, 
leriiiK,  ill  spite  of  its  dym pathetic  foeliog; 
ipposca  in  the  other  Ego  somo  Oefect  or 
y  which  it  supplies,  elae  such  Ego  woukl 
id  Benevolence. 

general  character  of   Bcnevolouce  may  be 
i  thus:    another  Ego  moves  me  (or  uiy 
0  he  benevolent  to  it,  that  h  to  will  its 
vhich  good  is  ultimately  its  freedom  { or 
lermined  Free   Will).     Thus  in   Benevo- 
licre  is  a  continuous  inter-relation  between 
gos,  the  Giver   and  the   Receiver  of  the 
starting  with  an  immediute  unity  between 
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liittor,  ibrough  u  stage  of  op[)08itioD  inner  und 
outer,  to  an  external  unity  or  compromise  which 
tukcB  pince  Itelwceii  llio  two  (Giver  an<l  Ee- 
ceiverj,  each  reUiining  ii  pari  of  his  claim,  ihe 
one  a  part  of  him  Imperative,  the  other  a.  part  of 
his  froed'im.  From  this  utate  of  separntion  thej 
pass  to  the  mediating  principle  for  both  Egos  — 
the  Initlitution. 

111.  hiatilutioual  Benevolence,  in  which  the 
Giver  is  the  benevoicnt  Institution  with  its  Law 
stiiiiding  hotween  both  Egos  and  reconciling 
tliem.  Eapecinlly  it  seeks  to  secure  freedom  to 
the  Receiver,  and  oven  to  supply  him  with  Will 
when  tlii»  i*  wanting.  Bui  the  benevolent  In- 
stitution will  also  have  its  process,  being  at  first 
determined  by  the  individual  Giver,  then  deter- 
mining the  individual  Giver,  and  finally  making 
all  citizens  of  the  State  Givers,  thus  uaiverxaliz- 
ing  Beiievokmce  ami  removing  it  quite  out  of  the 
sphere  of  individual  determination. 

It  is  nianifesl  that  now  the  benevolent  I^o 
has  reached  its  destination,  having  uctujtlised 
itself  in  an  InMtitulinn.  It  has  oo  tongot  to  will 
the  good  of  the  recipient  Bgo,  but  to  will  the 
Iiixtitution  whose  function  ia  to  look  after  that 
good.  Not  is  the  benevolent  Ego  dvtermiued 
uiiy  longer  by  the  need  or  suffering  of  the  fellow- 
man,  who  must  put  himself  undor  law  iind  thus 
get  his  relief.  It  is  not  said  thai  this  condition 
Uaa    yet  boco  nttninvd.    Iml    -ii.li   in   the  goal  to< 
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wbich  the  benevolent  spirit  of   the  ages  is 

"g- 

Ithe  raorul  Ego  in  the  present  sphere  finds  n 

irly  rich  experience  and  discipiinc,  having 

isforra  ita  subjective  Impenitive  ol'Benevo- 

Itnto  the  objective  Institution  of  Freedom, 

Herein  passing  from  ila  inner  indlviduiit  Law 

mter  universal  Ljiw. 

a  process,  already  auggested  in  outline,  we 

'  follow  out  in  more  deliiil. 
the  first  stage  is  Benevolence  in  its  aimpleat 
I  that  of  the  Giver  who  ia  stimulated  by  his 
I  benevolent  act  through  a  Buffering 
ght  of  piiin  moves  the  man  to  alle- 
3  has  sympathy  with  bid  fellow-man  in 
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Bt'DCVolKOOo,  bot)i  bpiag  determiimtiuas  of  him   . 
troni  witbimt.    Slill  both  Pleasure  aad  benflvoleot 
Kmolioii  have  their  place  id  bid  soul. 

Tito  movetacnt,  therefore,  of  thiit  first  stage  of 
Benevolence  (the  immediute)  will  be  from  the 
Ego  of  ihe  Giver  determiiiod  by  tbft  of  the 
Receiver  to  just  the  opposite,  namely  to  the  Ego 
of  \\m  Keceiver  determined  by  that  of  the  Giver ; 
or  from  tbe  external  determination  of  tbo  beoev- 
olcnt  man  to  bis  internal  determinatioD,  while  the 
recipient  movea  the  reverse  way. 

There  will  be  three  Htof^os  in  the  above  prooees; 
the  purely  emotional  and  unitary,  the  separative 
and  ciinflicaiDg,  the  return  to  unity  through  the 
MulKirdiiiatiiin  of  emotion.  A  word  upon  each  of 
ibeae  atageo. 

1 .  Kmotioiiid  BoDcvolcDcc  is  beat  seen  io  alms* 
giving  on  the  atreet.  The  man  of  suffering  (real 
or  oimulntcd)  appears;  there  is  the  response  In 
the  sympathetic  spectator.  Pain  in  the  one 
excites  Pain  in  Ihe  other,  and  then  follows  Ihe 
drteriiiiuation  nf  the  spectator  to  got  rid  of  his 
own  Pain  by  getting  riii  of  the  Pain  of  the  one 
nbom  he  lieholds.  Thia  Hedonistio  element  is 
in  Bvncvolcnoa,  yot  it  is  by  do  miwiu  all  of 
Benevolence. 

It  is  nooo  dincovered  that  Gmolioiial  Benevo- 
lence m>iy  not  bo  very  lioiievok-ut.  It  is  at  bot- 
tom selfish  and  then  it  mMkes  the  man  unfree. 
Ho    soon    fio<ls    out     thitt   in  many  ouees  be  is 
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Benevolence  to  help  out.  So  wo  react  nguinst 
niir  reaction,  and  deek  to  harmonize  the  two  con- 
flicling  elementit. 

3.  The  unity  is  brought  about  by  the  Ego  do- 
toi'tnining  its  determinaut.  I  sflek  to  prevent  the 
ill  effects  which  I  have  seen  following  my  yield- 
ing implicitly  to  Emotion,  to  the  oxternul  deter- 
minant, which  is  an  Ego  solicttini;  my  help;  at 
the  same  time  1  seek  to  give  help,  to  keep  ulivo 
my  human  sympathy,  to  retain  my  Bonevoleoce. 
Accordingly,  I  resolve  not  to  give  till  I  find  out 
what  is  the  need,  nnd  determinlngthroiigh  myself 
its  degree  and  even  its  reality.  ■  Thus  I  return  to 
my  determinant,  the  soliciting  Ego,  and  determine 
its  i.-luim  to  di-ti'rmino  m<>  to  give. 

Thus  thi-  Ego  of  the  Giver  has  made  itself  the 
Imperative  over  the  Ego  of  the  Keceiver.  It  i« 
still  determined  by  the  soliciting  Ego,  Imt  it 
turns  back  iind  determines  its  determinant  em  it 
be  moved  to  the  act  of  Benevolence.  Thus  It 
has  nsKcrled  its  freedom  or  sc  1  f -d e to rmi nation. 

But  how  about  the  other  Ego,  the  recipient? 
It  has  munifeetly  1o»t  it8  nvlNdetermlnutioD.  and 
Ihe  loult  must  be  a  uitw  ptrugglo  for  its  freo- 
dum.  Thus  the  Ego  of  the  Giver,  after  having 
harmonized  its  own  inner  conflict,  is  whvlme*! 
into  a  new  conflict  with  the  Ego  of  the 
Receiver. 

II.  This  brings  ua  to  the  deeply  Reparative 
«Uge  of  Benevolence,  the    ennflict  between  the 
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lo»,  the  Giver  and  the  Receiver.  The  first 
;volent,  but  therewith  ia  imperative,  de- 
ing  the  free  activity  of  the  other,  who  is 
:ipient  of  Benevolence,  but  who  becomes 
1  enslaved  or  subjected  in  his  Will.  Yet 
re  self-delermined  Egos  and  possibly  liv- 
a  free  knd,  whose  esaence  is  to  guarantee 
m.  What  will  be  the  outcome?  Each 
ill  go  through  a  process  wilbin  itself  and 
ich  other,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  get 
the  conflict  and  to  come  to  harmony, 

process  now  lies  chiefly  in  the  recipient 
^hich  seekt*  to  vindiciite  its  self-determined 

;igiiinst  the  Imperntive  of  the  benevolent 
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the  kind  occnrred  Ju  the  old  Churcht  eapecially 
ill  Itiily. 

But  the  Ego,  even  that  of  tbe  altuH- seeker, 
is  by  ils  very  Diituro  eelf-detormint'd,  limit- 
traoHcenditig,  frDedom-aitsfrting  j  so  it  will  rise 
against  tbis  external  detcrminntion  of  it«elf  and 
seek  to  viiuntiTnct  the  auiiiu. 

2.  The  recipient  Ego,  therefore,  resists  the 
Imperative  of  the  benevolent  Ego,  though  accept- 
ing the  Benovolenco.  There  i»  tho  inner  resist- 
ance :  the  Receiver  yieldn  outwardly  to  the  oom- 
mnnd  of  the  Giver,  but  tbwurts  it  through  dewil. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Imperative  begets  hypocrisy 
in  the  subject.  Thu!<  Benevolence  can  make  tbe 
man  not  merely  u  beggiir.  a  solioilor  of  alms 
outwardly,  but  inwardly  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  a 
totally  porverlvd  suiil,  which  perversion,  8trange 
to  say,  results  from  the  Receiver  seeking  to  keep 
.  his  froodom.  He  will  secretly  foil  tbe  liopern- 
tive  from  the  out»ide,  and  determine  himselT 
frotu  within.  Thus  the  man  gets  corrupt  and 
comipling  morally  nml  nocinlly. 

Sometimes  the  rexistaoco  of  the  recipient  Ego 
l)OCiim<-D  open,  undiKguiied.  The  uooienl  pnpa- 
laca  of  Rome  demandt-d  both  food  and  amuse- 
ment, ■*  bread  and  tho  circus,"  tb«y  were  not 
going  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Giver;  though 
recipients  of  tbe  gift,  I  hey  were  masters  not  only 
of  tbemselves  but  of  Iho  Givers.  Similar  not«« 
b«v«  bMD  heard  iit  timeA  lu  modem  societies. 
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ia  the  extreme  negative  result  of  Benevo-                • 
)Ut  of  which  both  eides  seek  some  retreat, 
tpient  Egn  mu^t  fiod  that  its  triumph  ie 
riictioo,  haviDg  destroyed  in  essence  the 
Jims  of  Benev.iience.     If  the  heggur  can 
lie  my  giving,  I   have  no  longer  anything 

I  cannot  be  benevolent  through  an  act 
awn. 

)  the  benevolent   Ego    and  the  recipient 
e  one  in  order  to  give  and    the  other  in 
J  receive,  have  to  come  together  in  a  new 

The  Giver  now   gives  and  the  Receiver 
;eives,  not  the  release  from  work  but  work 

The  ReceivLT  Ciin  thus  earn  his  gift,  and 
reejjartian^Ueas^nh^xternanj^^^^^ 
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him  working.  His  Ego,  Ibe  Belf-determioed 
i<leully,  ia  renlly  dominated  by  another  Ego, 
which  liinitH  bim,  subjects  him,  eoslavea  him  to 
itH  own  behest.  Accordingly  be  rises  to  ihe 
dcmiind  for  'a  now  kind  of  Benevolence,  which 
will  not  only  ^ive  work,  but  hIi^o  secure  freedom. 

III.  This  is  institutional  Benevolence,  in  which 
the  Giver  is  not  an  individniil  but  en  institution. 
Thus  the  Receiver  is  free  from  the  cnprioe  and 
uncertainty  of  the  particular  Ego  that  gives;  the 
institution  is  based  upon  some  kind  of  law  which 
is  universal,  though  it  too  be  imperative.  The 
Giver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relieved  of  the 
conflicts  springing  f mm  his  Benevolence ;  an 
organiKeil,  objective  Will  has  taken  hi«  place, 
and  is  doing  his  benevolent  work. 

The  instjiution  is  itself  a  Will,  whose  objocl  i« 
to  secure  Will,  here  the  Will  of  the  recipient 
Ego,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  suppressed  by 
ibe  Will  of  the  benevolent  Kgo.  Moreover  the 
Will  of  the  recipient  Ego,  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  requiring  assistance,  is  likely  to  be  weak, 
inadequate,  perverted,  and  needs  to  be  helped 
out  by  an  institutional  Will. 

Thus  between  the  two  individual  Wills,  giving 
and  receiving,  is  placed  a  third  Will  different 
from  both  yet  mediating  and  reconciling  tbem  in 
thoir  continuous  struggle.  Hereby  the  unity  is 
restored  not  by  a  compromise  between  the  two 
sides  but  by  an  institution  whoite  object  is  utti- 
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to  preserve  each  Will,  giving  or  receiving, 
integrity.     That  is,  the  end   is  now  to 
the  freedom  of  both  individuals  from  an 
iomination  of  one  over  the  other,  such  as 
e  seen  manifesting  itself  Iti  the  two  pre- 
stages. 

this  institutional   (or  objective)  Benevo- 
(13  its  process;   the  benevolent  institution 
mediating  power  will  show  a  development 
-eveals  the  Psychosis,  being  itself  a  Will. 
10  Private  Benevolent  Institution  comes 
it  springs  directly  from  and  is  supported 
vldual  effort.     The  single  Ego  finds  that 
ot   by   itself  cope  with   the  pniblem  of 
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oleiit  Ego.  80  tbo  private  lostitution  is  apt  to 
lie  determined  by  private  influence,  und  hII  tbo 
•>td  conSicltt  of  tlie  Giver  and  the  Bm^^ivor  may 
again  arise,  Ib'mgb  an  inetitutiun  standi  between 
them.  Eiich  fide  tueekH  now  to  use  tbo  organlza- 
lion  ns  \\»  weapon  of  dcfuoso  and  offense,  and 
the  institution  ia  lost  in  the  contention  of  opposite 
purtit-8. 

Tbo  Private  Institution  luuat,  therefore,  aep- 
itrnte  iUelf  from  thin  immediate  connection  with 
the  individual  Kgo  and  its  dominating  influence, 
and  muHt  form  an  alliance  with  an  organization 
wbo»e  ruling  spirit  is  tbo  objective  Law.  Thus 
iliicni]iled  fiom  il»  imnitKliiile  subjective  factor, 
ibi*  BcnovolvQt  [ntttitiitioQ  falla  iuto  ibe  hands 
of  tbe  State. 

2.  Thus  wo  have  tho  Publk-  Benevolent  loBti-  ' 
tution  orgauixcd  and  supported  by  town,  olty, 
county.  Slnte,  Nation.  Tbu  great  fact  about  all 
tbese  benevolent  instituliona  is  that  they  spring 
fi'oni  and  belong  to  tbe  gmat  Inxtilution,  the 
Stnto.  whoMC  object  is  to  loocurc  freedom,  to  will 
Will  through  Law.  Tbe  Giver  of  Ilenevolonco 
is  now  the  State,  giving  according  to  Law,  which 
means  that  it  gives  to  maintain  Frco  Will.  The 
recipient  Ego  whoso  Will  is  derective  from  any 
OHiise  Ik  Hupplied  with  Will  by  the  State,  whose 
ultimate  end  is  to  secure  Will.  Thu  blind,  tbe 
deaf-mute,  who  are  deprived  of  »enH<;.4  which  are 
iho  implements  of  Will,  the  helpless  poor  and 
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objective  Lnw  whosA  end  is  the  eecurily  of  free- 
dom to  the  recipient  Ego. 

Thiia  the  process  of  the  beDevnIent  Ego  haa 
run  its  course  and  reached  its  fulfillment  in  the 
InstitutioD.  What  next?  The  benevolent  Ego 
must  now  rise  nut  of  Benevolonce ;  it  ia  n<>  longer 
to  dominnte  the  Will  of  the  recipient  Ego  with  ila 
own  Imperative,  but  U  to  will  the  Institution 
whose  object  is  to  secure  the  Free  Will  of  the 
recipient  Ego.  The  Giver  thtia  passes  from 
K'ing  forced  to  bo  benevolent  to  willing  freedom 
through  the  liistitutluo.  So  there  is  a  return  to 
the  Ego  which  now  has  a  new  purpose:  the  Ego 
as  Wilt  hears  the  call  to  will  freedom  through  nn 
institutional  world,  and  obeys. 

Herewith  we  have  come  to  that  stage  of  the 
Moral  Will  in  which  it  receives  a  fresh  content, 
namely  the  self-determined  Free  Will.  Ttiat  is, 
the  Moral  Will  bus  reached  its  third  realization, 
seeking  to  embody  in  conduct  the  complete  pro- 
cesti  of  freedom,  or  to  realize  tho  Ideal  End. 
Moreover  this  Ideal  End  has  become  fully  ex- 
plicit, and  we  pass  from  the  Moral  Will  and  it» 
End  to  the  next  stiigc.  which  \»  the  Moral  Will 
andiU  Idi-al  End. 

If  we  look  buck  at  the  general  sweep  of  tbo 
coction  through  which  wo  have  jnst  passed,  we 
aee  that  Uie  grand  Itibor  of  the  Moral  ^o  10  to 
gU  rid  of  its  particularity  of  End  aod  to  rea«h  a 
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unhKnmliij  Utcreuf,  wbicfa  te  la  tbe  Free 

Uking  Haelf  u  Hm  own  cooteat  or  object, 
■ruflcavor  of  Ui«  monJ  penoo  to  grasp  and 
TnaUle  iiu  Eod  it  what  bu  called  forth  ihe 
It  Tbeoriee  of  Horali  in  pmet  age*,  tbe  hjc- 
'«!  record  of  wbicfa  ooa»titat«s  tie  History 
bio. 

The  %o  ns  Mom)  Will  has  not  only  the  End 
but  the  Ideal  End  explicit  in  this  third  stage. 
In  the  flimiile  Deed  both  factors  (Ideal  uiid  End ) 
were  inipliclt,  then  the  Eod  liecHnio  explicit  in 
thu  font!  of  particularity ;  but  now  the  Ideal  Ead 
which  is  universal,  is  to  anfold  itself  directly  io 
its  own  proCGSi'. 

This  Idoid  End  has  often  been  fpoken  of  in 
the  preceding  phaxes  i>f  tlic  Moral  Will,  since  it 
i»  the  one  groat  End  which  irntkes  morality  and 
brings  the  moral  world  into  itn  harrnonioua  order. 
But  previouely  it  baa  Ih-oo  dimply  tliu  inner 
potential  force,  which  is  at  present  to  be  realizwl 
and  ihown  in  its  own  express  movement.  Tho 
lurking  principle  in  all  conduct  is  to  como  forth 
inio  daylighl  nnd  manifoit  iU  own  sclf-revela- 
tloD.  It  has  been  the  Hpcrct  luw  to  whicb  the 
ianer  judge  ha-i  appealed  in  all  the  foregoing 
rtMa  of  rofpon-ibilily.  Tlint  law  and  tbal 
judge  must  now  move  out  of  tticir  bsckgroand 
and  nhoir  them»olve«  unfolding  iheniMlvei  so- 
oording  to  their  own  inherent  rhnnicter. 
(M5) 
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la  such  an  act  wo  begin  to  catob  a  glimpse  of  Iho 
Good  ia  iu  complete  meaning. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  thi§  term,  the 
Good,  applies  to  all  (bo  preiMjding  ends  of  moral 
action,  such  aa  Pleusurw,  Huppineris,  Wcll-Being, 
to  Egoism  aa  well  as  to  Altruism;  they  all  have 
their  validity  to  their  ttphcru,  and  each  may  be 
i-:dled  a  Good.  Ycrt  cuch  \a  rolattvu,  fiaite,  and, 
if  willed  ubflolutely  a^  End,  bccometj  fielf-contra- 
dictory,  »>uicidiil.  Hl>iico  rises  tho  demand  for 
the  Highest  Good  (iSummwm  Bouum),  the  Good 
which  overarches  and  includes  all  others  in  a 
universal  moral  harmony. 

Such  in  the  ullimate  Good,  or  the  End  of  the 
Will  when  it  seeks  to  realize  Froe-Will.  The 
limit  to  it  is  scon  when  the  Will  of  the  neighbor 
ia  nut  unirermtl.  is  not  itself  Will  realized,  hut  Is 
still  particular  or  capricioua.  A  person  who  wills 
the  Good  iti  the  true  sense  cannot  simply  will  the 
grntificalioD  or  the  indulgence  of  the  neighbor's 
Will,  wbii^h  may  not  even  be  its  well-being,  bat 
ilecidedly  its  ill*lieing.  Henoe  the  first  Ego,  is 
Will,  must  exercise  Intellect  nlxo,  mu»l  have  in* 
sight  and  refleclion  as  to  whiit  is  best  for  the  sec- 
ond Wdl.  It  miikes  itself  juil^e  over  the  content 
of  IhisHecond  Will,  itnd  mu>t  at  Iduxtree  tbut  such 
content  is  truly  well-being  and  not  an  injury. 
Still,  when  it  has  done  all  this,  it  baa  not  attained 
the  highest  End,  not  the  supreme  Good  which  !■ 
freedom.     When  I  will  the  well-being  of  others. 
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exUTiinll/,  hul  spparntct)  from  hi^  own  Ireodoni, 
wo  mi^ht  nay,  from  bis  hif^hest  selfhood.  Thia, 
as  already  set  fortb,  is  specially  ibe  field  for 
Bonevoleiice. 

Tbc  form  of  paternal  goTernment  with  its 
fatherly  kindncds  uasumea  Hint  all  meo  are  id 
this  unfroo  coiulitioa,  another  Will  than  their 
own  miiHt  look  after  Ihem  and  prevent  them 
from  hurling  thvrnsvlvoa.  Such  is  apccially  the 
view  of  tho  Orient,  and  holda  good  for  many  in 
the  Occident,  la  every  society  there  is  a  class, 
oliildron  and  incompetenla,  who  are  unfree  aod 
i.-i)ine  under  the  law  of  being  determined  tbroogfa 
an  outside  Will. 

Accordingly  in  such  a  condition  neither  Will, 
neither  mine  oor  my  neighlxir's,  can  be  truly 
free,  neither  bai»  a  Content  of  the  Will  which  ib 
iidequate  to  tbc  Will  itself,  or  to  its  Form.  But 
when  I  can  will  the  ultimate  Good,  this  Content 
\»  just  the  Form  or  the  free,  self-determined 
iictivity  of  the  Will;  it  is  Fret'-Will  willing 
Free-Will.  I  must  out  only  will  my  own  Froe- 
Wil],  but  that  nf  my  neif^bbor,  I  must  recognize 
him  us  a  self -deter  mined  bi'ing,  aod  I  must 
vindicate  bis  freedom,  if  assailed,  as  strongly  as 
I  do  my  own,  fur  it  U  my  own  in  easenoe.  Or, 
to  use  tho  above  nomencliiturc,  my  Form  ofWill 
must  take  hia  as  its  Content,  then  it  has  a  Coo- 
t«ol  ndequale,  oo-tenuinous,  in  full  equivalency 
wilb  itself.     Tlicrein  wo  »e«  that  the  Will  baa 
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u  end,  or  u  self-eod,  wbicfa  it  aam  ml- 
f.,r   this   reaGzatioo   can   Uke   place  only 
-  iag  Mcfa  Content,  camelj  (reedooi.     Sacfa 
j.r(fce9«  of  the  Good,  for  it  moit  be  seixed 

in^f  itMlf  on  eartfa. 

)w  dure,  sDdi  a  GDnsommatioD  of  the  Good 
■n  that  the  neighbor  also  has  a  trulj  free 
Eind  is  QOt  deterinioed  from  the  outside  by 
u,  impobe,  E^oiam,  even  bj  Happioesa  or 
■olftfice,  all  of  which  farnisb  a  finite  or 
luale  CoDtent  to  the  Will.  If  the  neighbor 
'-t  Free  Will,  1  cannot  will  it,  since  it  doea 

i"!.     For  instance,  if  he  insists  npon  being 
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the  disciptino.  PunUliment  ia  indeed  the  grand 
liberator,  if  rightly  accepted  and  vm|)loyed;  it 
ia  ha  inherent  part  of  the  process  into  froedoro, 
il!«  very  object  b«ing  to  oull  out  of  aervilude  the 
Free-Will,  which  I  in  turn  must  will  in  its 
cotnplftfl  movement  and  fulfillment. 

Am  I  my  brother's  kveperP  la  nn  oldquealion. 
Ill  one  senso  I  am  and  alwuyi;  shall  bo;  Incuso 
he  neoila  u  keeper,  and  the  call  cornea  to  me 
pcrsonully,  tlie  bt-heitt  r)r  Bvncvo1enc«  niiiut  ho 
obeyed.  But  it  is  bettor  that  ho  should  keep 
himself,  and  that  I  should  support  him  therein; 
the  ultimate  Qood  us  End  is  lo  will  htm  to  be 
his  own  keeper. 

Id  like  manner  I  am  to  will  Free-Will  in  my- 
aoif,  and  not  bo  dotcrmincd  from  without  by 
padnion,  pieaaure,  or  any  content  inndequalo  to 
my  own  Frco-Will,  8up]>o»u  I  am  controlled  by 
revenge,  the  control  cornea  doL  of  my  Self,  but 
of  what  is  outside  of  •elfhood.  "  You  have  done 
that  mean  thin^  trt  me.  thorcforo  I  atinll  rvquito 
you,  I  shall  pay  you  back  in  the  same  coin." 
That  In,  I  revenging,  am  contrtilled  by  your  Motion 
and  not  by  my  Self;  nay,  I  am  controlled  by 
your  mean  action,  and  tbnt,  too,  by  an  action 
whii-h  I  myxrlf  know  and  obaractcrixe  u>  be  mean. 
Thus  do  I  give  up  my  own  freedom  in  revenge, 
my  very  selfhood,  since  I  am  not  self-deterniiued, 
but  BUI  delvrmineil  from  without  to  an  net  which 
I  oondcuin  as  bud. 
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ic  Diinto  in  his  Inferno  plunges  the  wratl)- 
o  nro  iilao  tho  revengeful)  into  the  Stygian 
fetid  water  and  mud,  which  impedea  all 
'  and  likewise  perfect  vision,  suggesting                  ' 
li's    mire.     On    the    other   hand  Kent  in 
peare's  drama  of  King  iear  refuses  to  be 
led  by  revenge,  nnd  so  maintains  his  free- 
iidor  the  most  trying   circumstances ;  his 
laster  banishes  him  guiltless,  yet  be  will 
>op  to  revenge,  not  oven  to  indifierence, 
i  return  and  serve  in  disguise  that  master, 
y    and    loyalty    demand.     Thus   Kent    -a 
incd  from   within,  from  bis  own  Self,  and 
.leal  of  a  morally  free  man. 
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independence  of  the  ntbcr,  nn  that  each  ia  fire 
in  A  new  iteneo,  eiiol)  individiial  Will  hoiu<; 
estHhliabed  and  willeil  by  un  actmilizoil  objective 
Will.  Siicb  ia  wh»t  wo  shrill  call  the  Inatilu- 
liiMial  Will,  and  it  is  tbo  sphvru  beyond  tbv  Moral 
Will,  yot  i»  ilit  oecesaary  complement  and  fulSll- 
moot.  In  th«  nmral  iiphpre  il  ia  still  I  wh(i  i[i> 
the  willing — I  wilt  I  bo  Good,  for  inatancn,  thnt 
my  neighbor  be  truly  a  free  man,  determining 
himself  to  l>e  the  m'lf-deterniliiRd ;  but  in  the 
institutional  a(>h<-ro  ibero  U  an  actualized  Will, 
an  institutioD,  whose  function  is  to  will  both  my 
Free-Will  and  that  of  my  neighbor. 

What  ia,  then,  tbo  eitinition  st  present?  When 
I  will  the  Hupreme  content,  the  llighcat  Good, 
the  act  is  still  individual,  capricious,  not  truly 
universal  Id  form  and  cunnol  bo.  But  when  I 
will  the  actualized  Will,  the  Institution,  who«o 
function  la  to  secure  and  mulce  actual  in  law  am) 
authority  jnst  thin  Free-Will  of  mine  and  of  my 
neighbor  and  of  tho  whole  community  or  per- 
cbiincu  of  tho  whole  oominonweallh,  1  still  have 
the  Highest  Good,  Freedom,  as  conleni,  but  not 
in  tbo  subjective  foim  of  individual  willing;  it  is 
iiD  objective  reality  not  de|>ondent  upon  my  par- 
ticular action  or  eveo  my  particular  existcm'e. 
So  fur  at  least  has  freedom  now  become  truly 
free,  being  released  from  its  subjectioo  to  the 
finitudv  of  tbe  individuul  Will. 

It  is  well  to  stale  tb>»  lualter  in  u  somi-wbut 
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it  way.  In  the  moral  sphere  I  will  the 
mmediately,  in  the  institutional  sphere  I 
)  Good  mediately,  that  is,  through  the 
on  of  an  actualized  Will  existing  in  the 

My  neighbor's  freedom  in  the  one  caae 
nmtdiiite  End  of  mj  volition,  in  the  other 

ii  the  mediate  end  —  I  will  it  through 
the  Institution,  which  returns,  as  it  were, 
fililishes  both  hia  and  my  freedom. 

in  the  mural  aphere,  I,  thia  individual, 

the  Good,  h^ve  realized  in  my  own 
bir  Ego  the  Meal;  I  huve,  so  to  speak, 
ed  the  sumo  pcisonnlly  and  subjectively. 
■nu'^t  rise  to  the  iuHtitutionat  sphere  also, 

individual  participate   in   the  objective. 
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universal;  my  Free  Will  is  to  will  and  to  make 
roiil  tbe  Free  Will  of  every  self,  as  far  as 
pot^aible. 

The  condition  of  living  together  in  a  social  order 
is  ttiut  euoh  mciuber  positively  wills  the  freedom 
of  the  other  membera  and  holds  bimnelf  always 
ready  to  act  od  their  behalf  with  this  end  In  view. 
Tbe  basis  of  good  citizonship  is  not  Benevolence, 
but  the  willing  Free  Will,  in  relation  to  other 
citizens.  The  free  man  doea  not  ask  your  Be- 
nevolence, he  can  help  himself  if  he  only  baa 
freedom  ;  this  is  what  he  requests  yon  to  assist 
him  in  securing  when  it  is  asionileit.  And  I  must 
aid  Iiim  fully  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for 
his  sake,  since  I  too  am  a  Free  Will,  whose 
freedom  has  to  be  securvd  in  the  same  way. 
Benevolence  (ns  alroaily  uafoldcd)  implies  more 
or  less  of  external  delormi nation,  and  hon<.-o  is  at 
bottom  antiigoniotic  to  the  full  UuvclopmanL  of 
Free  Will  in  the  social  order.  The  free  citizen 
cannot  be  an  almr«>taker,  and  he  ought.  Just  mm 
little  as  jmstiible,  to  be  an  ulms-givor.  Slavery, 
if  it  be  not  a  good  thing  for  the  slave,  is  not 
a  good  thing  fnr  the  master. 

The  Moral  Will  as  the  Ideal  End  will  have  its 
movement  in  realizing  thi»  Knd,  which,  in  its 
full  formulation,  baa  been  culled  the  oelf-doter- 
mined  Free  Will,  the  three  terms  of  which  indicate 
(he  triple  pmcens  of  freedom.  This  prooess 
what  the  individual  is  seeking  to  embody  and 
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in  his  life  throughout  the  entire  sphere  of 
.     The  Btages  of  the  moveroent  we  shall 
ite  briefly  in  advance  of  the  maiu  cxpo- 

^ood — the   unity   between  the  individual 
i\\\  and  its  universal  Content  which  is  the 
process  of  freedom   before   mentioned  — 
ity  being  as  yet  nnbroken.   I  am  good  when 
ee  Will  wills  directly  and  immediately  the 
tion  of   Free    Will,    or   when   my    Ego's 
m  acts  to  bring  forth  the  universal  free- 
)f    action,  through   Instinct,   Duty,    and 

Evil — the  preceding  unity  is  broken  and 
i  by  the  Ego  which  turns  against  Good. 
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haUEliiiilly,  do!  onre  iinil  with  efFori,  the  process 
of  freedom.  Yirliio  is  thus  the  gnul  momlizfttioD 
of  the  individaal  in  charncter. 

Such  are  Iho  throe  stngox  of  tho  monil  Ego 
willing  tho  Idpnl  Eod  exi>liciUy  — Good,  Evil. 
Virtue  —  cniiittitutitig  tho  Pvycboiiiii  of  this 
Hjrticre.  Wo  now  Diiine  tho  Peed  good,  iinplyiDfi; 
that  it  embadios  tho  Ideal  End  by  that  term.  Or 
wo  may  name  llio  Dc<>d  evil,  implying  that  tho 
Will  NfjiHtus  tho  Iili'iit  End.  which  U  tK»\\y  its 
own.  Finally  we  cull  the  Deoil  virtuous  whoa 
the  ninr:tl  Will  haa  ovorcoroe  its  ncgntivo  coii- 
dilion  nnd  ha>t  returned  to  Good,  whiuh.  however, 
is  not  the  immedialo  paradisaical  Good,  hut  that 
which  h&f)  l>eea  inodijtcd  through  the  process  of 
Evil. 

I.  Good. 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  thn  (<>rm  Ooornnto  prs- 
scribed  limits,  fur  itx  tnonning  ranges  ovprn  wide 
nnd  often  indefinite  lield.  Already  it  has  been 
iimm)  and  viinoiialy  a|>piiec).  in  preceding  portions 
of  tho  present  work,  according. (o  popular  usage. 
At  preheat,  bnwever,  wo  shull  employ  the  term 
to  designate  tho  Will  bofure  its  Inpse  and  pasMge 
tbrnugh  the  oc^tive  stuto  of  itself  called  Evil. 
There  la  ii  primordial  conooptlno  of  good  Will, 
as,  when  Uod  made  the  world,  it  is  declared  Ibat 
he  t(nw  hit  work  wan  good. 

When  toy  iodividual  Will  wills  the  oniveniil 
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lie  of  itself,  or  the  process  of  its  freedom, 
t  passing  through  the  stage  of  alienation, 
ood  immediately;    it  is   positive   without 

to  overcome  the  negative;  what  it  wills 
good.  I  have  experienced  as  yet  no  deep 
icissioQ  between  myself  and  the  Ideal  End 
i-i  the  content  of  my  Will ;  I  am  still  inrio- 
'  the  Bad  which  in  this  sphere  is  not  willed. 
>od  man  as  such  has  the  good  purpose  in 
lity  ;  he  lives  tind  acts  in  unity  with  bim- 
lot  yet  rent  in  twain  by  Evil,  though 
tionitbly  in  the  process  toward  the  same, 
h  the  very  movement  of  Free  Will. 

process  of  Good,  or  of  the  good  Will,  into 
8  what  we  are  now  to  consider.     In  the 

^m  tti< 
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hack  t<i  itself  aod  asserts  itself  ns  the  determi- 
tiHnt  of  Duly,  of  the  Ideal  Eod. 

Such  are  the  tbroo  stages  in  the  process  of 
Good,  in  which  the  Ego  m  iiiorni  Will  unites  with 
the  Ideid  End  im mediately,  thiit  is,  without  going 
through  the  act  of  negatin^^  the  Ideal  End.  This 
nef^ativo  act,  however,  is  what  comes  next. 

Is  the  child  by  niituro  good  nr  bad?  la  the 
infiiiit  an  ansel  or  no  aoini:!!?  Of  ia  it  \>o\,\i'l 
Or  ]>crcliiince  neither?  Huch  quvslions  have 
played  and  are  still  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  educational  world.  It  la  Rousseau  who  has 
brought  up  the  discussion  by  maintaining  the 
original  goodaess  of  man ,  who  has  been  comtpted 
by  the  aooial  order.  The  same  doctrine  bad  its 
influonco  upon  Pestnlozzi  and  Frorbol  and  other 
educators.  It  U  thu  counterpart  to  the  doctrine 
u(  total  depravity,  which  has  aUo  hiid  its  strong 
bold  upon  raankind.  We  may  s»y  here  that  both 
sides  belong  to  ihe  total  prooew  of  Ihc  mural 
order,  as  we  hope  to  tunko  plain  further  on. 

Al  present,  however,  we  shall  direct  our  atten> 
tioa  to  the  triple  pnicess  of  Good,  as  above  out- 
lined, it  being  Ihu  immediate  stase  of  the  Moml 
Will  willing  the  Ideal  End. 

I.  Nnturul  Goodnesa  is  iin  activity  of  the  Will 
in  which  it  determines  itacif  Immodtntely  aa  nne 
with  the  universal  End.  Thus  we  say  that  man 
la  f^(Hl  hy  Datiire;  be  remnins  in  harmony  with 
the  true  or  higher  self  naturally,  quite  Instinct- 
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Prometheus  story  ci>u])Io(l  with  that  of  Psndoni, 
Ibe  Greek  Eve;  it  has  also  portrayed  ■  lime  of 
Natural  Uiwdnca*  in  the  Gulilen  Age  and  ia  the 
Saluraian  King^tiTm.  The  imaginntioD  Id  out 
modern  epoch  is  still  at  work  on  the  aame  line; 
we  hnvo  Imoks  dcsrribing  purmlisuioMl  societiee, 
Utopin,  Oceana,  Icurin,  in  which  man  is  brought 
back  to  hi4  primitive  condition  of  Natural  Good* 
net**,  tho  periiiil  of  his  iouoceuoe,  whioh  ho  cannot 
know  while  hv  is  in  it,  being  t[uile  unconsciouanf 
Good  or  Evil,  till  he  tnakea  the  MparsttoD  above 
not«l. 

NotwithstaniJin^,  tho  Ego  in  at  work,  moat  be 
at  work,  for  its  essence  is  to  be  always  engaged 
in  its  own  prooevs.  The  Ego  as  Will,  tbcrofor*', 
vreo  in  the  paradisaical  atate  of  Natarul  Gixid- 
BSSs,  has  itM  movement ;  otherwise  it  would  Dot 
h»  Ego.  There  is  not  yet  the  complete  sepiira- 
tioo  or  the  la]>8e  to  Kvil,  still  there  is  aod  mast 
be  tho  r>vi-nnd  or  snparative  stage,  snob  aa  is  found 
in  ovory  Psychosis. 

I.  We  conceive  of  an  immediate  Good  of 
Nature  which  may  Iw  called  cnjnymcitt  or  pleas- 
ure. Tht4  as  an  object  of  the  moral  Will  hue 
been  nlrcndy  tllticussed  under  H'^donism,  whiub 
Mwks  to  make  it  the  Dnircntal  End  in  a  theory  of 
Morals.  In  the  present  cane,  however,  wo  start 
with  it  as  that  harmony  of  Iko  physical  man 
which  indicatoa  tho  unobHtrnctrd  activity  of  the 
human  organism.     There  i»an  external  stimula- 
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licre  are  apjietite  sod  deaire;  there  is  aim 
iffici«Dt  re-pou«e  to  such  btimulalioa,  there 

due  graliGcatioD  of  deiiire  and  appetite, 
u'-h  a  gratification,  which  keejw  the  or«raD- 
1  bamiooy  with  itself,  ia  a  Gcfod,  as  far  as 
H,  a  Good  of  Nature.  It  ia  primanlj  the 
»»t  Btute  of  eDJojment,  it  is  &IeD  with  its 
fiin)i«biDgtbe  meaiu  for  sati^ryingtbe  first 
;  it  is  the  muat  imiaetliate  form  of  bappi- 

Ihe  organic  in  equilibrium  between  need 
B  satiHfaction,  without  excels  on  either  side. 
in  iiidifGil  the  primul  oaturul  Good,  we  may 
.  health,  siill  a  grand  condition  of  man's 
[icMsand  achievement  in  the  mottt  highly  or- 
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wben  the  (alter  does  not  act  in  conformity  willi 
its  own  true  being.  What  causes  thin  violation? 
SoDiGlimes  the  Will,  sometimes  not;  Iho  organ- 
ism may  be  born  Oieonlorvil,  and  it  ia  always 
ex|>oaed  to  external  accident,  to  the  Pate  of 
Nature,  for  whirh  it  is  not  directly  lesponsible. 

Thu  general  functinn  of  Puin  U  maaifeal,  it  U 
the  organic  totality  seeking  to  right  itself,  to 
negiilo  itaiK'gutivu;  destiuctJvc  it  is,  yet  destroy- 
ing therein  the  deeper  destruction;  it  is  the  vital 
|)roceB^  fighting  ugainMl  obstruction  and  death. 
Tho  sentient  orgunivm  suffers  that  tt  [lerisli 
not ;  the  Ego  suffers  aUo,  because  it  has  sinned 
and  must  recover  from  sii). 

There  are  many  forms  of  suffering  at  it  moves 
from  without  to  within.  Bodily  suffering,  meo- 
tal  suffering;  we  suffer  through  ourselvoA,  we 
suffer  through  others.  Thus,  our  immediate 
Good,  which  is,  in  general,  our  pleasure,  runs 
u]>on  an  inhibition,  which  U  some  form  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Good  of  Nature  is  met  by  the  Fate  of 
Nature,  its  negative  counterpart  in  this  stage, 

3.  Tho  Kgo  as  moral  Will  must  now  as»ert 
its  limit-trnnacending  |>ower,  and  triumph  over 
suffering.  This  is  the  mantery  of  the  Fate  of 
Nature,  in  which  the  soul  of  Nnlural  Goodness 
reveals  its  highest  pnteney.  Cno  yuu  digest 
Fate  swooping  down  upoo  yuu  from  the  outaide. 


rithout  t 


wn   fault   of  yours?     Can  you 


work  over  and  transfigure  misfortttae,  makiog  it 
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tnivvt  through  the  same  experience  of  his  race, 
and  truuaceiid  the  limit  of  Burbansm  id  his  owa 
heart. 

Through  suffering  which  baa  it«  caase  to  tbe 
Falo  of  Niiture.  and  through  the  mastery  thereof 
within,  the  iadividuni  had  iiecome  aware  of  him- 
self as  matiter  or  ruler  lu  his  owu  inuer  world; 
he  gives  the  command  to  biroixilf  who  ia  to  obey 
even  ngniiist  the  presence  of  external  Fate, 
which  is  not  to  dotormine  him  but  is  to  be  siib- 
or<linaleil.  That  ia.  Fate  has  become  internal, 
is  itself  an  act  of  the  Ego  controlling,  dotermio- 
iiig,  cominaniiiiig  the  Ego.  Tbua  arises  the 
[iht^nomennn  which  is  called  Duty,  an  iDoerFate, 
wliieh,  however,  is  rvtilly  no  Fate;  an  authority 
which  nenms  to  be  diiitinct  from  myself,  yet  ia 
myself  as  imperial,  ruling  all  determin>ition« 
inner  and  outer.  This  is  the  nest  stage  of  Good, 
tbe  aeoond,  which  i»  now  to  be  considered. 

II.  Duty  makes  thv  dualism  etpUcit  which  in 
Natural  Goodness  was  implicit.  It  rests  upon 
the  twofoldnt-ss  of  the  Ego,  wbich,  in  mastering 
external  Fate,  has  become  conitcious  of  itself  as 
master  or  law  over  ilaelf.  I,  this  particular  E}(o, 
have  bovn  made  aware  of  a  universal  principle 
within  me,  to  whicb  I  must  subordinate  my  own 
particularity.  I  am  oommanded  by  myself  to 
subject  pleasure,  desire,  oren  bsDevoleuce  to  n 
higher  end. 

This  is  bIbo  ciprvssed  in  the  phrase  /  ou^/it. 


tBB  aOSM  WtLt  AND  ITS  JVKAL  END.    **i1 
cmphittic   thing   in    the    famous    liDo«    of    Em- 


So  nigh  la  grkDdear  to  onr  dnat. 

Bo   DCAT  to   Qoil    la   lUD, 

When  Duty  whUp«ra  low,  Tkoii  mutt. 
The  ;oQih  nplleai  /  Mr. 

Duty  is  here  iippareiilly  an  ouUide  cotntnnnder 
whdin  the  youth  obeys.  Still  such  n  separation 
is  only  in  nppeiinince;  the  two  aides  are  in 
reality  one  Kfo  unci  ita  process.  For  every 
tinie  you  say  ouyhl,  or  spealt  uf  Duty,  you  have 
more  or  less  implicitly  the  prooe«a  of  the  Self- 
determined  Free  Will.  First  is  the  Ego  as 
potential,  it  is  ahle  to  do  the  act;  the  youth 
suys  J  can  primnrily.  St'cond  ii^  the  liiw  com- 
inandin;r  iho  Ego.  here  its  own  Inw,  o'ljcelive  yet 
iolcrual-  Third  is  the  fact  that  t)i>!i  law  in  to 
realize  Free  Will;  you  are  nut  free  uulosa  yon 
obey  the  Inw  and  do  your  Duty. 

80  the  proovss  18  us  follows;  The  Ego  m  youth 
must  first  say  I  cnn,  which  is  to  declare  that  h« 
ia  potential  Free  Will,  has  the  ability  to  do; 
then  omos  the  cnmninml  of  Duly  Thoutialt; 
finally  is  the  reply  of  assent  and  unity,  /  will. 
The  whole  is  the  Ego's  proeess  of  Frce-Will. 

Still  Iho  lm|ieralive  puts  the  Mtre»s  on  Duty. 
But  Duty  as  such  is  a  form  without  content. 
When  I  am  told  lo  do  my  Duty,  I  am  oupposed 
Id  know  what  itr«t  my  PulJes.  If  not,  1  ciill  for 
information;     I    ask.     What    are    mv     Duties? 
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hoing  truthful  nod  true,  which  U  vorily  the  truth 
of  his  being;  tho  lie  mak«8  aotioo  abortive,  it 
nullities  Free  Will. 

But  now  fiillowa  the  limitation  of  tho  specJnl 
C<)aiQ)BiiiJm«ut,  which  brings  forth  tho  conflict  i>f 
Duties.  Tho  Stnto,  f»r  example,  purii  nie  into 
tho  rank  of  '\\a  defenilcrs,  and  bids  mo  shiy  it* 
enemy;  which  Oommundiueiit  shall  1  obey?  My 
life  Ih  suddenly  aosailod;  there  is  a  new  behest 
which  enjoins  me  to  dcdtroy  life,  if  there  bo  no 
altCMiativc.  Again :  I  am  bidden  to  lake  the 
loaf  of  brrad  belonging  to  iinother  in  order  to 
save  a  person  dying  of  hunger.  There  rises, 
in  regard  to  Ihe  last  Oonimnndment  ab^iTe  giTen, 
tho  old-Dew  tjuoHtlon:  I»  a  lie  vver  justifiable? 
Did  Penelope  do  her  Duty  in  deceiving  the 
wicked  suitont  and  thereby  preserving  home  and 
country  for  her  absent  husband?  It  would  seem 
that  every  particular  Cotnuiaodment  runt*  upon 
its  limit  through  1>t>ing  paritciriar  and  the  Duty 
id  not  obedience  but  viotation. 

Ill  such  fashion  these  moral  CommuodmentD 
fall  iulo  op|>o»itioD  with  one  another,  and  we 
behold  tho  disturliod  realm  which  is  ofioa  named 
tho  Conflict  of  Datiea.  My  Duty  to  my  country 
commandamv  m  a  aoldior  to  ampioy  a  ruse  against 
its  enemy,  which  command  is  invioUition  of  tho 
injunction  against  lying.  The  great  poelauro  fond 
of  portnyitig  tbflae  ethical  ctdlisions;  In  fact,  tho 
latter  usually  are  the  axis  of  tho  poetic  action. 
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>dt/gsey  is  full  of  them;  the  Aaiigone  of 
:les  ia  eternal  tbrough  the  inletise  yet  clear- 
lUion  which  it  unfolda  between  Duty  to 
/  an'i  Duty  to  State.     The  final  ground  of 
>|)earc's  genius  is  reached  only  when  we 
!  conflicts  uf  the  Ethical  World  as  the  deep- 
uiidalioo  of  bis  dramatic  procedure, 
ul  Science  in  Us  development  haa  acknowl' 
the  cxialence  of  this  Conflict  of  Duties,  by 
to  (oraiulate  a  new  set  of  Duties  for  the 
r>n  of  Duties,  a  kind  of  a  new  decalogue 
■caking   the   decalogue.     Thus   the   Com- 
leiit  turns  agiiim^t  the  Commandment,  and 
antradiction   begins  to  throw  the   whole 

XD  ITS  IDEAL  B/ni. 


in  some  way  be  generulizecl ;  the  pnrlicuUr  bas 


iiOiine  ilstlt  ftD<l  i 


which 


iH    its  essence 


iiid  ita  < 


for  the  uoiveraal, 
prooesB. 


[Dplete 


AlrcBiiy  wo  may  h»ve  noticed  thnt  the 
inmit  aguinst  murder  means  that  I  must  aot 
destroy  Free  Will  in  my  act ;  also  the  exception 
to  this  Commnndmeiit  ha»  easentially  the  siinio 
niouiiing:  I  muet  not  deatroy  Free  Will  myself, 
»iiil  I  must  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 

3.  Herewith  wu  have  rrturiied  to  the  Impera- 
tive, which,  however,  ia  not  exactly  the  old  one: 
Bo  u  Free  Will  thyself  and  rcfriird  thy  ui'iglilKir 
Ds  u  Free  Will.  All  the  CommaDdtnenls  and  ull 
the  exceptions  to  the  Commandments  have  the 
one  great  oiid:  tliK  ronliztUiim  of  freedom.  The  ' 
Free  Will  thus  has  itself  na  its  own  object  and 
content.  My  supreme  Duty  is  thnt  I  determine 
myself  to  be  self-dotermincd  through  the  Self- 
determined.  My  act  (or  Free  Will)  is  tJi  will 
the  Free  Will  uf  my  nuighltor  through  the  Im- 
perative, whose  Eod  is  Froo  Will.  Duty  bids  me 
to  will  myaelf  a  free  man  throuj;h  willing  the 
freedom  of  another  Ego.  There  is  no  complete 
liberty  for  me  while  my  brother  is  a  slave. 

Such  ia  the  proccua  of  the  Imperative  of  Duty 
which  in  this  last  stage  coumund«  the  Ego  to 
realize  itself  as  Free  Will.  But  this  Commaod- 
ment  U  ittill  in  form  external  to  the  ICgo.  which 
begins  to  question  the  authority  giving  the  man- 
date.    Who  prescribe*  to  me  my  Duty?     What 


■id^^^l 
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right  to  lay  apoa  my  Ego  UsImperatiTe? 

the  challenge  now  heard,  and   the  Ego 

for  the  source  of  the  authority  of  Duty, 
at  laet  to  be  in  itself. 
This  third  stage  of  Good,  in  which  the 
urDS  to  itself  out  of  the  external  Impcra- 
[I  asserta  it^lf  as  the  law,  ia  called  Con- 
,     When  the  Ego  knows  itself  as  the  de- 
ir  of  Duty  it  is  Conscience.     I  now  settle 
myself  what  1  ought  to  do  ;  the  Commaod- 
i'*   to  pasa  my  scrutiny  and  be  accepted 
-,qvcn    case.     Moreover  I   know    myself 

which  determines  the  act  and  hence  am 
ibie. 
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itself  wlittt  right  anil  duty  arc,  and  to  recogaize 
nolliing  til)  Good  except  whal  it  Hces  Ui  bo  so." 
(P/iil.  ilea  liecktsa.  176).  On  account  of  this 
absoluti'tioBS  of  OiDficicDcc,  it  bar*  been  often 
cluitnod  aa  the  direct  communication  of  (be  Will 
of  (iikI,  which  (he  imlividun!  must  obey  or  be 
IHiiiishcd  by  CnD^cicncM]  for  violation  of  the 
divine  iujunotion.  Says  the  Qaak«r  moralist, 
•lonntbnn  Dyniond:  "  In  most  men,  )>(<rtiiip8  to 
all,  this  sense  of  obligntion  rcfcra,  with  greater 
or  le«(*  diHtinotnesR,  to  the  will  of  a  euperior 
being.  The  improsaioa,  however  obscare,  ie 
rundnmentnlly  this:  I  must  do  so  or  »o,  becauso 
God  rv()uin<»  tl"  (  Efgaya,  p.  5fi,  Harper's  Ed. ). 
The  anlhority  of  Cimscionce  it  ultimate,  becauM 
it  is  God'H  aiilhorily.  Intuitiuni^tx  specially 
have  dw«lt  much  ui>on  thu  immoiliate  dictBlcH  of 
CohHcieuce,  iiiid  ununlly  such  nbsolule  dictates 
tire  reforn-d  tu  llie  iibnolute  niler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, wbo  alone  would  haw  the  right  and  Ihc 
)M>wei  to  exi-rt  aiioh  an  unlimited  sway,  et«]>eci- 
nlly  in  a  txiiislilutioiinl  miinarehy  like  England, 
or  in  a  republic,  like  AmvricH.  *'CoQacience  ia 
felt  to  act  ax  a  deloguie  of  an  invisible  Ruler" 
(Blair's  8^r}H'ttt»),  Hontben  mornlista  had  the 
Mmfl  idea:  "He  who  >«  well-diaposed  will  do 
eviTythitig(/ic/a/*'(i  iy/A*'  Ootl"  who**  baa  given 
toevpry  mi>n  a  particle  of  Him>H-lf  for  guidance  " 
(  Marcu4  Anrelius).  Similnrly  Epiclelus  nnd  fha 
8toice,  M»  well  a*  touebea  in  Plato  and  ArtaUitlu; 


^^^^^H 
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Ihe  demon  of  aocratea  h«5  been  idenlified 
ConBcieoce.    Hegel,  however,  declares,  thst 
ineoce   belooga  to  "tfae  staodpoiat  of    tbe 
ro  worid,  which  waa  first  to  reach  ihU  con- 
tnew,   tbia  going   down  aod  dUappeanace 
Iself  (  UiUergang  I'li  mcA)." 

L-tive,  must  have  the  process  of  the  Ego  in 
11  intensity,  and  maoifeBt  ttierein  thediflFer- 
;ages  of  tbe  Psycbosis. 

Conscience  in  its  immediate    form    baa  no 
b  with  the  O^mmandmenl,  which  it  knows 
villa  as  \U  own.     It  knows  what  Duty  U, 
Pi  it  aa  binding,  and  proceeds   to  ilo  ii.     I 
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Other  juilge  in  the  liiturprvtatioa  of  tbc  same 
law,  HD(1  may  differ  from  himeolf  at  different 
timee  and  uniler  different  circuniBtancea.  Thus 
the  E^o  will  injeet  nil  iUi  |iarticulnrityaad  dtffer- 
eoce  into  Couacicneo,  which  ii.  indeed,  just  the 
Ego  asserting  itself  in  its  absoluteneM,  in  its 
oomplcte  process. 

2.  Conscience  will,  therefore,  manifest  the 
separative  stage  of  the  Ego  in  all  its  variety, 
bvin^  juat  the  realm  of  individual  «elf-HH»ertioD. 
Millions  and  millions  of  infallible  Ego<t,  eacb 
withiD  its  own  little  world  ('tDicrocositi )  deter* 
mining  what  i«  Right  and  Duty  —  certHinly  there 
will  bo  conffict  enough.  The  hiatoryof  religions 
(perhaps  not  of  RL-ligion)  iti  largely  made  up  of 
thetie  cnnflictJi  of  Coosoieaee.  The  Patriot  and 
the  Quaker  may  both  accept  the  Commnodment, 
TTtou  »haH  not  kill.  But  is  yonder  enemy  of  the 
State  to  be  slain?  The  Conttcience  of  one  saya 
Mys  Ye«.  the  Cooscienco  of  the  other  says  No, 
aod  thus  a  Dew  struggle  o[>eits.  In  fact,  the 
ConscieDoe  of  the  one  may  bid  him  suppress  or 
inhibit  in  some  way  the  ConAcienee  of  the  other, 
poftsibly  by  law,  whoreby  it  bogins  to  get  self- 
destructive,  seeking  to  root  out  its  own  Self. 
So  ttie  Quaker  and  ninny  others  had  to  tiuffer  for 
ConscioDce'  sake  just  through  CuD^cieDce. 

But  the  dualism  of  Conacionce,  or  the  separa* 
tion  between  ita  form  and  content,  bROome->  mo^t 
striking  inConsoirnliouiae«s,  whicb  Is  CoQSoieDi.'o 
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Wo  must  louk  ioUt  the  content  of  Conscience, 
und  not  merely  regard  the  form,  which  is  by 
itst'If  merely  the  »elf-Mssertion  of  the  Ego. 

The  mnn  who  with  so  much  fervor  appeals  to 
bis  Conscience  gives  no  proof  of  having  doQo  ibe 
right  Ihing,  though  ninoy  make  such  un  appeal 
with  (be  hcliof  tbut  it  is  a  complete  vindication 
of  tboir  condact.  Nut  uilogcther  so;  we  must 
likewise  aak,  wlint  wus  the  mHii  so  coDscieotious 
abiiut?  Some  noiversal,  or  some  particular  end? 
CoDscieutiouHiieeiB  may  become  selfish  i  it  is*  in 
fact,  exposed  specially  to  ii  danger  of  that  kind, 
since  it  is  so  strongly  sclf-ussertive. 

So,  the  question  becomes  loud.  With  nb»t 
shall  wo  fill  lbi«  activity  of  Conscience,  wbicb, 
taken  by  itseU,  is  quite  empty?  Only  through 
some  adequate  coiit«nt  cau  wo  save  Con»ci«DO« 
from  itself. 

S.  Conscieuoe  muot,  therefore,  return  out  of 
its  mere  subjoclivity  to  objective  law  and  iostita- 
tions  for  its  content.  Tlie  institutional  world  is 
lo  put  a  filling  into  the  empty  form  of  Conscienoo; 
what  that  institutional  world  is  in  its  oomploto- 
DfM  is  unfolded  in  the  third  part  of  the  pi08«Dt 
work  on  the  Wdl.  Here,  however,  we  may  any 
thut  it  is  Will  actualized,  oxistent,  objoctive, 
whose  function  ia  to  secure  Will,  and,  hence, 
among  utbor  thing*,  to  s«curo  Conscivnce  to  its 
individual  possessor  in  its  rigbtful  sphere.  The 
State  is  not  to  suppress  Conscience  but  rather  to 
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Ego's  process,  of  re-incarnaling  the  new  spirit, 
which  ia  nUo  &  higher  froeilom.  The  Ego  as 
moriil  Conacteiice  mutit  bo  forever  spokiag  to 
transform  inntitutimis  into  a  more  complete 
expression  of  Free  Will ;  it  uow  sees  iUvitiprcme 
end  to  be  the  aclunlizing  of  the  Self-dclorniiued 
Free  Will.  It  still  knowa  k^lf  as  the  deter- 
miner of  the  Imperative  of  Duty;  but  thin  Im- 
pcriitive  is  to  will  rroedom.  Ttiat  is,  tbu  Eiro  as 
moral  Con»ciouoe  in  aware  of  ilsplf  a»  Free  Will 
(sabjoct)  willing  Frco  Will  (olijeetivu  in  law  and 
institations)  which  is  to  return  and  secure  Free 
Will.  Such  is  the  culminatiug  process  of  the 
present  sphere. 

But  the  Ego  in  its  freedom  can  also  inhibit 
inch  a  content,  and  oan  also  be  aware  of  such 
inhibition.  The  Ego  us  Free  Wilt  is  free  to 
negate  just  this  content  of  Free  Will ;  ao  absolute 
self-assertion,  the  Ego  can  deny  its  own  principle; 
if  it  ia  free,  in  must  be  froo  to  turn  againet  Its 
own  freedom.  Thus,  however,  we  have  jMUtscd 
out  of  the  realm  of  Cjood  into  that  of  Evil,  wblcb 
bus  ltl(ewi»e  its  source  in  Free  Will,  nay  it  baa 
the  oaitie  root  as  Conscioiioe  in  the  alMoluteneM 
of  the  Ego,  just  ua  Caia  and  Abel  sprang  brutbers 
from  the  aame  womb. 

All  Good  comes  of  the  Froo  Will  of  tbe 
(ndividuii)  willing  the  univerf>nl  principle  of  itaelf, 
which  is  the  pmceofl  of  its  fre«idt>m.  We  have 
jUKt  seen  that  Con.->cienco  may  develop  a  negAtivi> 
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;nt  withiD  itself  aoci  become  hoatilo  to  ita 

tire  coatent,  which  is,  io  geoer&l,  the  iiiati> 

nul  world.     Still  therein  it  does  not  need  to 

into  Evil,  since  it  may  continue  to   will 

Will,  and  yet  oppose  the  existing  Law  in 
ttempt  to  realize  a  better  Law. 
inifestly,  there  can  be  two  opposite  kiods  of 

violation.     Christ  and  the  two  thieves  on 
roaa  furnish  the  eternal  example  of  the  two 

of  violators  of  Law,  for  all  of  them  had 
:«d  Law.     The  one,  however,  had  willed  the 
through    his    Free    Will,   the   others    had 
1   the  Bad  throngh  their  Free  Will.     The 
loiigbt  to  pres(!rve  and  to  improve  the  old 
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Will  it  mny  will  the  opixMite  of  Free  Will. 
Thus  it  becomes  truly  Iho  destroyer,  yea  the 
*  self-dodl foyer,  destroying  Self  in  the  very  germ 
of  its  being.  Through  this  gate,  truly  that  of 
iDferDu,  the  Ego  enters  the  realin  of  Evil. 

II.  Evil. 

It  is  often  declared  that  Evil  is  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  Uiiivcrae.  In  a  senae  wo  cim  see  how 
tbiit  \»  so ;  Evil  U  connectod  with  the  original  act 
uf  Will,  wbirh  is  the  priinordinl  (lirempliini  of 
the  Ego,  an'I  hnn  mi  ground  but  itself.  Its  own 
self-oiiergy.  Hence,  it  mny  he  deorned  wnfulh- 
oinuble,  since  lliia  tonn  implies  or  calls  for  an 
external  ground,  which  absolute  origiaatiou  must 
exclude  by  its  own  nature. 

Evit,  unqufstionnMy,  is  to  be  referred  baclc  to 
the  Ego  as  Will,  which  is  tho  primui  breach,  the 
first  separation  in  consciousness.  The  nrccasity 
of  the  act  14  primordially  the  necessity  of  Evil. 
It  is  true  thiit  Good  mpringa  from  the  sunie  root. 
even  that  developed  form  of  Qood  which  we  have 
unfolded  as  Conscience,  wherein  the  Ego  la 
thruwo  buck  opoa  itself  an  the  dcterm'rner  of 
conduct.  The  Will,  bt^ing  such  delertutnor,  may 
choose  not  to  follow  the  command  of  Duty,  but 
lo  obey  il8  own  caprice  or  appetite,  which  moves 
it  againnt  the  Law;  thus,  it  wills  not  Good,  but 
Evil;  or,  tho  particular  Self,  determined  from 
without  in  the  form  of  impulse,  deaire,  appetite, 
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inntly  in  ttio  uoi-ieDt  Greco-PereUn  war,  which 
may  well  lio  called  the  opooing  of  History.  For 
Ilistnry  ia  the  rimwious  roconl  of  tho  great 
(loBcts  of  nioa,  of  the  mightiest  maiiife*tnlions  of 
Will,  hut  Will  moans  Evil  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
Httnce  the  Ori«>i)t  bus  no  History  iri  iitiy  high 
souse  of  tho  terra,  having  roally  no  Ego  fur  il, 
or  deeming  such  an  Ego  sinfnl.  To  the  Occident, 
tbcrofore.  belongs  Hi>itory.  wliilc,  on  th«!  other 
hand,  to  tho  Oriont  buiong!)  Ri-ligion,  whose  great 
function  is  "the  broken  and  cootrite  heurt,"  the 
BuHjoction  of  tho  Will  and  the  expiation  "f  tho 
Deed.  Tho  Occident  with  its  Will  bua  bad, 
accordingly,  tn  receive  it*  religion:*  discipline  and. 
In  fact,  its  Religion  from  tlio  Orient.  Ttiis 
damnation  of  tho  Will  aa  the-  source  of  all  suffer- 
ing, wrong,  evil,  has  brought  certain  Occidonlnl 
writers,  oiherwiFte  not  religiously  inclined,  into  n 
peculiar  xympatfay  with  the  Orieutul.  rspeoially 
the  Hindoo  mind,  whereof  a  aotnbie  iurIbdcc  is 
seen  in  S*'ho[»enhnuer  and  his  pbilni*<>pby. 

At  proMint,  however,  we  are  looking  at  that 
wbii'b  may  he  called  Mural  Evil,  which  springs 
from  the  K^o  as  Will  breaking  with  Good. 
That  is,  man,  being  free,  ta  able  to  will  the 
opposite  of  his  own  frceditni,  to  will  tho  oegMtion 
of  the  Self-determined  Free  Will,  which  is  his 
Idea)  End.  The  bad  mua  realizes  nin  Self,  but 
liy  destroying  seifliontl;  such  is  lb*  Self-destfoy- 
ing  coDlrndielioo  in  hi-  cuoduct. 
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how  kept  oulMde  uf  tbe  clhiciil  inorcrocDt,  vet 
it  bus  to  be  token  into  ucciiunt.  uiid  so  \<i  per- 
mitted to  slip  ill  UDhoodei],  till  tba  reader  in  of  n 
-■iudden  surpri-ed  by  its  presence,  Tbe  poet*  «re 
in  this  respt'Ot  far  complutor  in  their  trcatiiivDt 
(if  tbe  Hubj<.-ct  tbaii  tbe  prore4>«iuiial  nioralittlH, 
and  lii'Hco  tire  fitr  more  ini^lnirtivt'.  Toiiipntinii 
tho  four  of  first  rank — llomvr,  Danle,  Slmko- 
H|)eai'c,  Uoetbe  —  ibi-'y  all  includu  Rvil  or  tho 
Dc-gatlve  eii-iueiit  in  tbu  grntid  dovolopiuont  of 
their  tbeincs.  Indeed  tbeir  chief  problem  is  to 
8bo(v  a  litiiiiuD  >ti)ul  overcoming  iiTid  tranx-endiog 
its  own  Du^alivo  condition,  wbicb  is  aa  ioborent 
part  of  tbe  poetic  moveitient,  inner  nnd  ooter. 
Accordingly  illiiMtrutious  takvn  from  tbe  (lools 
are  in  geserat  more  telling  and  more  profouod 
ibnn  any  other  kind. 

Tbe  three  above-mentioned  Htagea  m  the  total 
•weep  of  Kvil,  we  xbuli  now  unfold  in  more  do- 
itiil.  and  thus  indiciile  ila  xignlBcaot  place  in  any 
complete  view  of  Moral  IScieuce. 

I.  'I'fae  fifft  otHgo  of  Evil  is  the  E^^o  a«  Will 
willing  in  Bame  form  the  negative  of  Free  Will. 
It  itt  tbe  stage  i<f  separation  in  wHieh  ibe  Ego  U4 
partictilitr  selfsopiiralus  fnim  niid  atito^onizes  its 
utiiveriml  ^elf.  The  free  man  employs  his  free> 
dom  to  wdl  Uic  i>|ipo»ii()  iif  frecdoiii;  ho  refusea 
to  realize  in  bis  conduct  the  Ideal  End.  We 
sbull  look  nt  bissepurutiveict  in  three  pliMes. 

1.  Man  is  bad  by  nature,  it  is  said,  riml  Uiis 
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IcouDlcrpurt  to  the  statement  that  man  is 

ly  nature.     He  breaks  wilh  nalural  good- 

Ithat   iiiimeiliate    unity   with    rigblneH^   he 

,  be  tiirns  avray  froiD  innocence  and  tli^- 

ThiiB  ho  is  driven  out  of  his  paratiisaicitl 

Bhrough  a  priniordial  disobeilience,  realty 

|;li  hiij  nascent  act  of  Will  which  begins  to 

lits  Tieedom  even  in  Paradise.     The  poten- 

,  which  1:4  innoceutly  good,  paasea  into 

and  gets  bad, 

cover  this  primal  natural  Will  is  determined 

Without  by  the  stimulatiiin  of  nature,  and 

iiws   iipptitite    nnd    p:i8sion;   it   yields    to 

inftead   of   a-^serling   its   freedom. 

is  innocent  us  a  potential  man  ; 
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his  jirescriptive  realm,  and  through  Free  Will 
becoruva  (lii^iibodieDt. 

Thu  cniiiinniiiJnient,  being  exlertial,  provokes 
tlie  act  of  volitioD  Khich  U  bail ;  still,  nuch  an 
act  [■*  the  awertion  of  Free  Will  in  the  imlivitluul. 
Yet  the  commaiulmcDt  has  jnat  the  object  of 
realizing  Free  Will,  though  its  form  he  unfree, 
imposed  from  without.  So  the  Free  Will  gi-t^t 
wicked,  uiidenniniiig,  dofviiii;,  vinlatingjuit  that 
whirb  ill  seokinj;  to  presuivo  and  safcgtinrd  Free 
Wilt  uiiiversiilly.  It  ia  Free  Will  negating  the 
rndizatiiin  of  Free  Will  in  'WfteXf  and  in  another, 
in  Iha  individual  and  in  society. 

8.  The  BCine  of  thi^  negative  ooaditioa  is 
reached  when  the  Ego  as  Free  Will  denies  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  and  seeks  its  overthrow. 
Therein  U  the  separation  complete  an<l  the  noga- 
tire  spirit  hiia  become  univi-ii«nl.  The  religious 
u  well  as  the  poetic  imagination  baa  alwaya 
aought  to  emiKidy  such  a  spirit  In  a  character  and 
tu  fauld  it  up  bi-fore  the  eyt's  of  mankind.  The 
mythical  soul  of  the  rac«  ban  given  to  it  oiaoy 
fonnt),  most  imposing  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Semiiio  Satan.  Hiick  of  the  fall  of  man  is 
projected  tbo  fall  of  the  ftngeN,  whoM  obiof 
stood  neil  to  Qod  himself.  Still  In  this  highest 
realm  the  teparatiuQ  bad  to  take  pUce.  and  It 
carriod  with  il«u)f  the  separation  of  man  from  tba 
Iligheat.  In  like  manner  MephistopbelM  io 
<iu«Ui«'«  yaust  \*  tba  auiveraal  negative:  *•  I  am 
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■pint   XhMl   dmies."    while   as   WiD    be   is 
■KJ9  willJDg  tiie  B«')."  weking  to  destroy 
norally  ordered    CniTerae  to   tboagfat  and 

this  lut  case  we  hare  reached  that  complete 
ngfjinnnt    of    the    aoal    which    ia    religiooa 
..>ge    is    called    ein,    Daate's  "  dark  w<>od 
')  the  Btrai'.'ht  way  waa  lont."     The  ethical 
m-ioD  of  it,  howBTer,  must  be  foaiid  ta  the 
Will  which  wills  to  destroy  the  Self-deter- 
1  Free  Will  in  every  form  of  its  realization, 
ia  till!  final  principle  "f  Evil  in  ita  fullness, 
tlie    abaolule    proceaa    of    negatioD   and 

i.x  we   hiivc   Been   the  three   pha«e«  of  the 

Daoto  uiiroldt  in  tlu-  lower  circlee  of  his  Inferno, 
Knd  ffliicb  culmiDutea  in  bU  Brch-fit'ud,  Satan, 
eterniilly  fixed  Al  the  ci'rXer.  Millou'a  ciirK-e|>- 
tion  of  llio  Dastrnyt-r  eliuwa  tho  eiime  trait  when 
the  latter  says :  "  Evil,  be  thnu  nij  Gnoil." 

But  the  one  great  Hin,  this  doepor^t  scpitration 
of  the  Hpirit  within  itself  agninst  itself,  ii  geiier- 
atire  of  many  aim*,  calling  forth  many  kinda  of 
ecparulioD  in  the  ptirtiouinr  acts  of  Will.  Hvreio 
we  move  forward  to  a  new  f>tage. 

II.  The  univenuil  ma  spcGializoa  itself  into  maDl- 
fold  fornix  of  iiitcif,  which  are  orderetl  after  the 
proco"))  of  Iho  Kgo  mid  thiix  rewal  what  inuy  be 
called  the  System  of  8ii)s.  Such  a  Systam  U 
not  made  externally  by  putting  together  olasMs, 
but  id  truly  produtx-d  by  iho  inner  movement 
of  Iho  Kjro,  who  18  the  fiual  orderer  of  every 
diviaioD  of  the  apiriluul  cosdiks.  All  thove  Sins 
hare  tho  same  general  c-hanicter:  the  Free  Will 
baa  become  deetruotive  of  its  own  aelf-renlixutioQ 
in  the  indiridaal,  in  institutiona,  and  io  the 
World-Order ;  it  h  consumed  with  a  bnrning 
bate  of  il^elf.  aud  Buffers  an  eternal  malady  of 
dying  without  death. 

Many  have  bci'n  the  nltempts  to  bring  somo- 
ibing  likcordpr  into  the  vaal  cbaotic  multiplicity 
of  man's  sinful  oature.  For  even  in  ainning  the 
Ego  fa  the  siaoer  and  make*  Ibo  Psychoaia  of 
sin.  The  Free  Will  is  alwajra  some  kind  of  an 
arobitect,  though  it  be  "  the  architect  of  ruiD(** 
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a  an  order  into  the  destruction  of  order; 
*iiDtfaeon,  diviDoly  constructed,  stunds  on 
loaile  shore  of  the  Universe  the  Pande- 
11,  diabolically  construclcd.     The  arcbi- 
:  spirit  of  Satan  is  oue  of  the  first  matters 
■il    ill    Paradise   Lost,   which  is   itself  a 
ronderful    temple   of   negation    with  the 
'or  as  its  central  constructive  idea.     Note 
D  with  hia  devilish  cohoi-ts  rises  from  the 
^  lake  and  starts  to  building  their  infernal 

But  the  greatest  of  ail  these  architects    - 
ia  uiiqiiestionahlyDaiile  with  his  Inferno, 
3  mathematically  put  together  according  to 
anient?  tukon  from  the  Earth's  diameter. 
aiilo  has  aleo  his  ethical  Inferno  built  in 
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ions  of  the  Will,  wo  peed  DOt  tell  tlio  Attentive 
remlcr.  At  present  we  mar  name  the  stagea  aa 
the  SiiiB  of  IndetermiDiam,  of  Determiuism, 
nnil  of  Solf-detcrmiiitsin,  in  the  order  of  the 
Psychosis. 

1.  The  HJD  of  IndeterrQinism  ia,  in  goneral, 
when  the  Will  do(^s  nut  act,  though  it  ought. 
There  U  the  command  but  oo  reiiponse,  nay  a 
refusal  to  respond.  The  Will  pcrsie>t<i  in  remain- 
ing potential,  inactive,  not  aitaertiDg  its  own 
nature,  out  of  fear  or  sellithnese.  The  great 
criaia  is  on  hand,  the  great  principle  ia  at  vtake, 
but  the  undetermiovd  Will  willa  not  to  determine 
itself. 

A  claaa  of  iiidotorminalea,  the  nentrala,  is  put 

by  Danto  into  hia    Infvrno,  just   inside,  in  the 

Vestliliule  of   the  aubterranean  temple  of  Evil. 

They  were  ■'  those  who  lived  without  praise  or 

hUme,"  c]uito   ntlMeh<t,   undetermined ;   ia   tha 

grand  rontliot  "  thoy    wvro   neith<>r  rcbcia  aor 

faithful  to  God,  but  were  for  thcuiaelves."     A 

high  dignitary  U  here,  probably  a  Pope,  *'  who 

made  the  great  rcfuNHl,"  rufiiaing  evidently  to 

do  the  important  deed  luid  upon  him  by  hia  time. 

^K  Moro    decisive    ia    the    condemnation    which 

^1  Sbalteapeare  in  bin  dramatic  way  placca  on  ihoac 

^K  who  "  make  the  great  refusal."     Ilamlet  ia  luch 

^H  nn  indeterminate;  a  duty  be  doetna  is  laid  upon 

^H  him,  the  avenging  his  fatber'a  murder;  but  bo 

^H  delays,  shirks,  excuses  hiin«elf  from  its  porform- 
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till  he  pays  tbe  penalty  of  the  ein  of  liide- 
nism  by  his  death.     In  like  manner,  Banquo 
kes  the  great  refusal;"  be  is  called,    and 
a  he  is  called,  to  right  a  great  wrong  in  the 
;  but  he  does  not  act,  bo  remains  undeter- 
) ;  tbe  result  is  that  guilt  sweeps  him  into 
:t  and  he  perishes  by  a  tragic  fate.     The  sin 
lissiou  may  be  as  deep  us  that  of  commis- 
Ibe  not-doing  may  a^ssail  the  Free  Will  aa 
gly  as  the  doing,  or  the  Will  not  to  do  can 

de!3tructive  and  as  self-destructive  aa  the 
to  do. 

J  bare  already  noted  that  the  Orientals  bnve 
dency  to  get  rid  of  the  sins  of  the  deed  by 
ig  rid  uf  the  Will  itself,  which  is  primarily 
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S.  Second  in  the  present  sphere  is  ihe  sin  of 
Deteriuioism,  Id  which  the  Free  Will  allows 
iUelf  to  be  determineii  by  somothing  oatnide 
ilj^elf  against  itself.  Tbua  the  Bt>lf-ooQtroller, 
the  Free  Will,  \»  controlled  to  the  dextructiuo  of 
si'lf-conti'ol.  Wbiilever  l>©  the  dotermiiiaDt  — 
Imimlse,  Desire,  Motive  —  we  are  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  it,  wboti  Ibe  supreme  Ead  onlls  us 
to  axitert  that  whieh  coD-^titutes  its  essence. 

Not  nil  DeterminiBm  is  ainful,  but  all  U  which 
runs  eiiunter  to  the  rcnllKlng  of  Free  Will. 
Even  ibe  high  motive  may  become  UDWorlby 
when  it  eeta  ubtde  n  higher  or  the  highest.  The 
young  man  is  going  to  College  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, having  n  lofty  purpose  to  develop  hia  man- 
hood ill  u  certain  direction;  but  the  call  rcsountU 
through  the  land  for  dflfondera  of  freedom,  which 
bad  been  aaeailed.  lie  must  quit  his  studies,  ho 
must  march  forth  to  b»tttle.  What  hat  pro<Iuccd 
Ibis  wonderful  changi*?  His  Free  Wdl  is  at- 
liicked  in  its  very  soul  and  protecting  power, 
namely,  in  the  State;  not  till  that  is  secured 
can  ho  study  in  tocurity ;  so  bo  drops  everything 
else,  he  eschews  every  c^nleat  of  his  Will,  and 
through  his  d>-ed  tvJIU  Free  Will.  Thus  the 
Bindious  youth  of  1861  responded  to  a  cull  ever 
memoriible. 

During  iMuice  also  there  is  the  loud  demand 
upon  the  oitisen  to  vindicate  Free  Will.  A 
modern    brigand    may   descend   u|Kin    blm    and 
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lod  p«y  of  bim  /or  tbe  iiririlegeof  aneading 
1  biutiieiM.     Tbe  cheapen  Mxy  migfat  be  and 
1;  U,  to  boy  off  tbe  brigaw] ;  bat  the  grio d 
«,  at  great   ootlay   of  time,  expense    and 
lie,  re^Tea  to  catch  tbeoffeaderaiid  pnabb 
thereby  riadieating  Free  Will.     Thoa  the 
cittzeo    ia  determined  to  an  adion  which 
res    him   to    be    a    free   beiog   trilliag   bid 
oin, 

e  Bios  of  Determinism  are  maltifarioas,  nin- 
through  the  stage*  uf  that  sphere  which  we 
i  Drterrained    Will.     (See   under  Psycho 
il  Will.)   Appetite  may  becomea  Aa,  though 
)  tt  certaio  point  one  haa  tbe  right  to  grulify 
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Nor  CAu  we  here  emit  to  meotioD  whnt  tnay  be 
called  tbo  intetlectutil  sin  of  Doterminism.  In 
Bi'Qsuouit  iaiiulgtinco  the  Will  yields  to  the  exter- 
nul  determinaiil  in  llio  form  of  pnsaloD  or  oppe- 
tilo;  it  aMowH  itaolf  to  bodeteriuined  by  its  lower 
iiHturo  and  tbiiu  i^  gi'i'ty  of  monil  violation. 
But  this  very  lodulji^eQce  may  hecooie  a  doctrine, 
a  principle  of  life;  a  man  may  say:  "  Thero  is 
no  (ruth  in  the  world  except  whnt  these  senses 
give  ;  therefore  enjoy,  enjoy."  The  tonduDcy  of 
such  a  doctrine  can  only  be  toward  the  perversion 
of  our  mnnil  Qiiture.  It  is  the  intellectual  siu  of 
Determiniani,  which  debauches  the  spirit  iind 
then  the  body.  Thus  nil  systems  of  philosophical 
sonsixiii,  from  Epicurus  down  to  S[jeneer,  oot  only 
fail  to  account  Iheoretically  for  morality,  but 
tend  praolically  to  lower  th«  standard  of  moral 
life  nmimg  men. 

,  3.  The  sill  of  Self-dctermini!«m  is  the  supreme 
form  of  Sin  in  the  present  stage.  I  doliberatoly 
assail  the  Free  Will  of  my  neighi^r  in  some 
way  ;  I  take  hir^  property,  injure  bia  body,  even 
doatroy  bis  life  with  iutonlion.  That  is,  I 
*'  make  up  my  mind  to  do  tn"  I  dctermiD«  my- 
self to  an  act  which  i^  destructive  of  bis  self- 
determiDati'ia.  Such  an  act  is  usually  said  to 
be  dune  with  "  malico  aforclhou^it ;  "  the  Frc« 
Will  wills  to  destroy  Free  Will  positively, 
maltcinusiy. 

Ill  ihu  previous  stage   tbo  sin  of  DotormiDlRin 
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more   through  the  pas^irity   of  the  Free 
vhich  permitled   itaelf  to  be    determined 
he  outside  ;  ia  the  present  stage,  hiwever, 
ia  the  third,  the  Ego  &a  Will  returns  ti> 
jnd  resolvee  out  of  its  own  free  power  to 
r  Free  Will.     Hence  the  sia  of  Malice  is 
ioeply  tainted  tbaa  any  sin  of   mere  De- 
ism,  being    the   interuai  active   work  of 
o.     The  point  is  bow  reached  at  which  the 
!termined    determines  itaelf  to  annihilate          ' 
fll-determined,  and  may  rise  up  not  only 
t  the  Individuid  but  alr-o  against  Law  and 
tion,  indei'd  against  the  whole  sphere  of 
zed  Fiee-Will. 
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OrOor.  Aristotlo  did  tint  have,  could  not  havo, 
nay  Hi'U ;  tlmugh  ho  condemnH,  lie  cmild  Dot 
damn  ihu  itumorul,  in  thut  Greek  world  of  hia; 
be  showed  thut  iDcontiDence  niid  Malice  were 
hurtful  to  th(!  pcTson  guilty  of  thcul,  and  to 
society  ftlao,  that  is,  Ihej  were  pereonal  mid 
dociiil  vicea,  imt  sin«  wliich  violate  "  the  Will  of 
Hesivcn."  In  Chrwletidorn  the  Fne  Will  of 
the  sinner  can  commit  a  fur  decjier  violation 
than  )D  the  Gri.H!k  world  ;  ho  he,  the  sinner,  must 
create  a  Hell,  in  due  ro^^ponwe  ttnd  counlerpart 
to  hi*  own  Free-Will.  Such  U  the  tremendous 
conception  of  Dujiie'it  Inferno,  which  in  pot 
to  ha  abolishi-il,  but  U  to  grow  deeper  with  the 
deepening  of  maij'4  freedom. 
I  ]d  fai't,  Ditnle'it  whole  poem,  the  Divine 
medy.  has,  in  its  »ix  centuries  of  exiiitence, 
Wrted  ilKelf  mott  cinphiilically.nM  the  grosteet 
AlluGal  product  of  Chrixtendom.  It  is  deserving 
of  study  not  merely  for  its'  wondrous  literary 
beanty,  but  f'lr  that  det-pvr  excellence,  the  moral, 
which  makes  it,  when  truly  taken  up  into  the 
Boal  of  the  reudi  r,  a  i>a<.-red  callian>i«i  a  holy 
pitgriinnge  of  piiriliCHlioii  through  the  realm  of 
the  spirit.  In  a  far  profounder  soiifio  than  any 
ahotruct  IroaUiio  on  Morda  i^  it  an  ethical  book, 
reoordingtbosourx  journey  through  all  thoslages 
of  its  fall,  rise,  and  re«t<iralion,  till  it  reach  Ibv 
prcHCDCc  of  Ood  Hiniieir,  which  u  the  final  goal 
of  its  freedom. 
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onliDgly,  the  aext  sUge  which  we  h«ve  to 
ler  ie  tliis  purgatorial  process,  the  purifi- 
■  ordeal,  through  which  the  Ego  has  lo  pass 
ler  .to  free  il»elf  of  ita  deeply  D«gatiTe, 
ral  conditioa  and  to  becooie  tecoociled  with 
Mitive,  moral  order  of  the  world. 

The  third  atage  \a  the  moTemeot  of  Evil 
return,  which  meaus  that  it  comes  back  to 
and  serves  itself  up  to  itself.  Thua,  Evil 
r  overcome,  UDdooe,  indeed  aelf-undone; 
is  verily  lU  ultimate  rmtcome:  it   undoes 

it  is  evil  to  itself.  The  Ego,  being  thi^s 
;)roceB8  within  its  own  activity,  has  thereby 
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it  is  Free  Will  negating  Free  Will,  find  therein 
logically  DcgHting  itaelf.  So  wo  liitve  tliia  third 
jibuso  ia  tho  process  of  Evil,  which  ia  eauentially 
tho  inhihttion  of  Ilio  iiiliibilion,  or  the  removal 
<if  the  inhibitory  element  of  Evil. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Ego,  which  an  Will  had 
l>econic  iiegiitivei  inhibitory,  doHtructive,  it  now 
to  ho  treated  to  its  own  charactor,  and  therein 
in  to  tind  out  what  it  really  is,  in  its  inherent 
nnturo.  If  [  nse  my  free<ioiH  to  assail  or  destroy 
the  fn-edom  of  others,  1  ntn  to  bo  served  with  my 
own  deed,  and  thus  I  begin  to  discover  what  I 
am.  I  may  nifnse  to  accept  the  penalty,  but 
then  such  refusal  becomes  a  new  violation,  for 
ju!>t  through  my  suffering  I  come  to  know  what 
I  have  dune. 

This  inhibition  of  the  inhibition  ia  the  movts- 
monl  of  tho  Will  towird  Bolf-mantery,  which  fact 
we  have  often  observed  already  in  tho  develop. 
raent  of  the  Psychological  Will.  Such  is  tho 
chief  moaning  of  Evil  in  the  spiritual  cosmos;  it 
ia  a  training  out  of  limitation,  inadequate  oon- 
duct,  sin;  the  Kgo  mu^t  always  bo  trHit*>c«nding 
its  bounds  of  weakness  and  wickedness  and  rising 
toward  the  perfect,  which  is  freedom. 

Wo  shall  notice  this  inhibitory  mcivemont, 
which  is  tho  undniug  of  Evil,  in  its  threo  phaMs. 

1,  The  evil  deed  as  such  or  in  itn  oxt«niality  ia 
inhibited  or  negatitl.  Through  his  Will  man 
puts  bia  act  iuto  an  eslcrnul  world,  this  act  is 
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in  its  owu  Dative  characlor,  rdiI  ininte  tttolf  r«lt 
in  its  full  iiegiitive  tnteDi'ily.  PuDiobmfiiit  beara 
ill  itacif  ibe  hgci)  of  all  progress,  it  \*  the  gift  of 
Gi>d,  iHit  (it  I  lie  Devil,  unli-dsyiiu  clioose  to  cliuuge 
ila  true  piirp'iBU  jimJ  miiko  it  di;iholio.  Divine 
Ju!4tic-e  ia  the  fuuadatioD  of  the  Divine  U<ivero- 
ineiit  of  iiiitrikini). 

The  piiola  never  tire  of  alii)win<r  forth  this 
Divine  Juntice,  honr  it  realizoiii  ilsc-lf  in  iipileof 
apimrcutly  lusiipanible  ubHtaclon.  Institutions 
may  fail,  xtiU  Juntico  inual  bring  back  to  the 
(liter  hia  wicked  deod.  Shakcapenro  in  many  a 
play  revcttia  what  be  uilU  "  Ood'ii  Ju^itice,"  honr 
it  smitea  the  guilty  king  who,  liy  l>eiiig  head  of 
the  State,  deorna  hitnacif  to  b«  above  nil  respon- 
eiblity,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  puniab- 
muiit.  Id  the  drania  nf  Ilanilot,  (.'liiudio,  king 
of  Denmark,  though  no  oiiu  b^ia  witne->aed.  the 
murder  done  by  him,  and  though  he  be  monarch 
and  thii  oourre  nt'  ,luMli<-e,  i*  n«vcrthole«H  over- 
taken by  Juaticr.  In  liko  manner,  .Mat-beth, 
thuugh  nucceaaful  at  tho  atiirt,  get4  liia  own  at 
the  end. 

We  hjivo  already  uHuded  to  Dante'ii  Inferno 
an  giving  a  very  nlrikiug  aceuunl  of  Kvil  orgnn- 
usini;  itaelf  in  a  System  ofSine.  Tlio Will  wtiieb 
is  negative  to  Free  Wilt,  ■*  wbieb  Heaven  wills 
not,"  la  tbni  aoen  in  n  very  cotDplelo  oriler. 
But  the  great  olijVct  of  D.tn(i-*»  Inferno  it  to  act 
forth  "Gud'a  Juatice  "   which  in  the  return  of 
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■*'\   io  paDi»fam«fit.     It  U  the  oegatire  ■<* 

Will  wbicb  create  Hell  uid  sll  iu  Tuied 

ie«  correspoDdiog  to  the  cluractfr  of  the 

DO<r  the  Ego  ia  to  take  ap  this  extenul 
roent  wf  the  deed  aod  i*  Io  make  it  totenwl, 
of  ita  own  proceM.     The  result  U  a  scisaioo 
Boul,  which  is  often  called  remorse,  or  the 
(  punishment  of  it-elf.     Here   the  Ego  is 
•.il\y    twofold,    divided    witbio    itself;     it 
back  opon  itaelf  aud  figaratively   bites 
remorse)  for  having  done  the  deed.  .  Thus 
nalty  becomes  internal,  self-inflicted,  and 
»o  performs    before  its  own  tribanal   the 
ite    process     of     Justice.     Thereby    that 
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or  OD  the  ro»(l  to  freedom ;  ho  takes  within  him- 
self the  puDJshmeDt  which  Justice  hHiids  him  for 
ilia  fiiully  coDfluct,  accoptstbe  same  as  bis  moral 
disciplioe  unto  froe<Ion),  and  therein  rises  atrave 
the  weakness  and  sia  which  huve  oiused  tba 
lapse  and  its  punishment.  In  the  process  of 
oiorul  piirificaliou  Repentance  cannot  l)e  left  out, 
and  in  any  syotem,  code,  or  science  of  Mnrals, 
Repentance  occupies  a  most  important  place. 
It  is  certainly  a  profoundly  moral  act,  though  the 
Church  has  especially  laid  stress  upon  Repent- 
ance,  establishiug  its  rite  and  insisting  upoo  its 
Decessity. 

Still  every  moral  being,  church  member  or 
not,  must  repeat  after  haviof;  been  involved  In 
Evil.  He  munt  go  through  the  inner  processor 
undoing  the  spirit  which  led  him  to  bia  negative 
act,  he  must  get  rid  of  his  perverted  Will,  or  be 
must  negate  bia  own  negation. 

That  is,  the  Ego  as  Free  Will  in  Repentance 
mast  not  only  inhibit  the  outward  set,  but  muat 
inhibit  the  motive,  the  content  or  the  npirituat 
oonditinn  whiob  led  to  tho  act,  and  which  Hoa 
back  of  the  same.  The  Ego  must  aay  to  iteelf 
Dot  merely,  "  I  nball  not  do  so  again,"  but  alao, 
*<  I  shall  not  wish  or  be  tempted  to  do  so  again." 
If  yon  are  punisbed  for  a  sinful  deed,  you  most 
repent  of  the  sin  of  which  the  deed  is  only 
«D  external  manifestation.  If  you  are  pualshed 
for  lying,  you  ought  to  be  detcnnined  by  your 
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hment  to  get  rid  of  the  dispositioa  to  lie, 
ist  that  is  the  aigDi6caDce  of  panUhment  in 
oral  order.     In  like  insooer  not  siinplr  the 
il  deed  ia  to  be  repented  of,  but  the  lostful 
ht  ia  to  be  extirpated  from  the  heart,  ere 
itaoce  has  reached  its  true  fruition. 
3  fuDetioD  of  Justice  with   its   penalty    is, 
■ore,   to    bring   forth    Eepentance    in    the 
bed  soul.     Then  in  the  Moral  Order  appears 
f  or  Forgiveness,  which  accepts  the  repent- 
ne,  and  the   whole  process  may  be  called 
of    Divine    Love,    which    has    estahlished 
e,  RepentaDCfi.  Forgiveness,  as  the  disci- 
of  man  unto  perfection,. 
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ertly  and  itiUy  the  manning  of  ymir  [ienileati«l 
ordt'ul.  you  will  at  onco  stj-rl  with  n  now  reaolii- 
tiiio  imd  a  now  life,  rising  nl>ove  the  o'd  limitd 
anil  the  old  trnn agression.  But  if  yna  take  your 
(K'ntdty  a*  undoHurred  and  unjust,  if  you  refuse 
tci  see  your  own  sbnrtcnming  in  the  light  sb«d  by 
iiffliotion,  you  nitiy  come  to  curse  your  pnnish- 
nu-nl,  and  bliimo  tho  Mond  Order  in  which  it 
tulced  place  and  of  which  it  in  a  ])Hrt.  Thnt  ia  the 
inft-rnal  disposition,  U  whnt  puts  mcD  into  the 
Inferno  and  subjocts  thcni  1»  helltah  torments;  tt 
ia  the  awfut  condition  of  those  whom  punishcneDt 
fur  their  sins  only  makeit  more  dlnbolic. 

Op|>oaito  to  thid  infernal  is  the  put^atorial 
dii'|K>i*itinii,  which  driiwM  out  of  uH  the  tritdsof 
life  Iho  purification  i-f  tho  Will  from  its  nvgnttvo 
condition.  Thus  it  willit  purely  freedom.  For 
whi>n  you  can  g\va  up  thut  o|>en  or  disguised 
paxHion  wliich  bax  made  you  unfuitbrul  for  years 
to  your  idi'iil,  you  Imvu  ultnincd  a  nrw  frceilonit 
you  n re  not  determined  from  t-omothing  outride 
the  Krue  Will,  but  your  end  is  IIj«  biglieat 
GcKid  — Ibo  At'ir-determiiird  Free  Will. 

But  Ibi'i  •elf-op|i>tiiiiii>n  and  sclf-puntsbmcnt  la 
whit'h  the  Ego  (Itidi  itHclf  in  Ki^peniance  must 
finully  vanii-h  havii>g  performrd  tbnir  function. 
In  Huch  nn  inner  conOiet  and  separation  the  Ego 
i»  in  its  Hi-oond  Hlugi^'.  out  of  whicli  it  must  pnu 
into  tho  third  el^igv.  Hint  of  return  aoJ  recondli- 
ation.     BepenlQiKc-  i*  not  to  f:i>  on  forever,  fl*o 
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liod  Upi^es  into  brooding  and  aDoeoesearT 
riUinition,  and  the  b'idI,  in  getting  free  of 
wound,    inflicts    npon    itself    another  and 
>ly  a  deeper.     There  roast  be  the  jadgment 

iie  coDtritioo,  yet  there  must  finally  be  the 

■iition,  aft  the   object   of  BepeoUnce  is  to 

he  person  by  de<stroying  the  sin. 

We  are  now  to  huve  the  return  out  of  the 

im  involved    in    Repentance.     This    is   the 

e    when   the   inner   disposition   to   Evil   is 

te<l   of,    is  undone,  and    the   rent   soul   is 

;bt  back  to  harmony  with  itself  and   wiih 

lornl  Order. 

B  Kgo,  therefore,    inhibits    Repentance  or 

L 
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ropeni  in  this  world.  Like  every  other  kiml  nf 
inliibitiiiii  or  probibition,  it  must  come  back  to 
itself;  the  prohibition  too  must  at  lattt  be  pro- 
hibited, elae  temperance  itself  may  become 
intemperate. 

Thiia  we  have  reached  not  only  the  inbihition 
of  Evil  Ihrotigb  Repcnttiiice,  but  the  inhibition 
of  this  inhibitory  procena,  whereby  the  mind 
attains  a  new  freedom.  It  is  the  maatery  of 
Kvil;  the  Ego  has  iiow  tiic  ability  or  inner  c^ 
pacity  to  raoet  temptation,  sin,  indeed  all  the 
negative  elements  of  life,  which  it  knows  itself 
able  to  negate.  Undoubtedly  the  man  can  drop 
back  oat  of  Repentance  into  tranegre^nion  agaiD, 
but  the  true  and  complolo  movement  of  his  Ego 
Is  to  advance  to  the  mastery  above  mentioaed, 
in  which  he  can  negate  not  only  Evil,  but  negato 
this  negation,  and  thu^  be  getting  free  of  the 
negative. 

Such  is  tho  moral  reaorve  of  energy,  the 
Btored-up  power  which  the  soul  is  to  ac(]urre  and 
lay  away  within  itself  by  pasMDg  through  the 
total  proceM  jutt  described.  A  mastery  of  the 
Ego  over  all  its  negative  elements  we  have 
named  it,  the  ability  l<>  inhibit  Ihu  ill  dispo«itioQ 
when  it  Ihrcittens  to  rite  and  to  ai«aert  ttd  su- 
premacy.  "  I  crown  and  mitre  thee  as  master," 
having  goiM  through  the  foregoing  purgatorial 
prooOM,  the  purification  of  the  ncgativo  in  Ibe 
fonn    of    appetite,   envy,     pride,    passion,    and 
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f  the  puriGc^itioii  from  thifi  DCgation  itself. 
a  it  haa  beeu  repeatedly  stated,  we  must 
J  the  inhlbitioD  of  Evil,  and  then  the  inhibi- 
lof  this  ioliihitida,  an  tbe  Ego  cannot  remaiit 
f  forever  in  its  own  inhibitory  act,  since  that 
■d  be  uiifreciloin. 

ftill  wo  are  to  @oo  that  even  tbia  last  mastery 
1  negative  mastery,  it  18  simply  a  negative 
ler  over  all  forms  of  the  negative,  even  its 
inhibiting  the  inhibition  tbo  Ego  is 
I  inhibitory.  The  latter  may  cancel  every 
of  vice,  and  then  cancel  even  its  own 
lelhition,  but  all  that  does  not  make  it 
virtuous.  So  we  are  to  pass  out  of 
c  mastery, 
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in  the  Iliad,  through  a  double  Wrftth  to  a 
double  Reconciliatiou ;  and  the  Odyaaey  has 
u  movement  of  tlio  same  sort  in  the  soul 
of  its  hero  Ulj'sses.  Such  ia  the  earliest 
European  poetry,  and  the  latest,  in  the 
ease  of  Faxiat,  its  greatest  cxamplo,  takes  explio- 
itl^  the  negative  soul,  "the  spirit  that  denies," 
as  its  leadiag  character.  But  the  bett  poet  of 
the  purificatory  process  aa  shown  in  Keponlance 
ia  Dante  in  hia  Purgatorio.  He  ia  himself  the 
aoul  of  his  own  song  and  its  hero,  who  pusses 
through  the  various  griides  of  the  Purgatorial 
Mountain  (the  se<M>nd  general  atagc  of  the  pro- 
cess) till  ho  rcHoh«s  the  Terrestriitl  Paradtae 
(third  general  stage  called  in  the  above  exposi- 
tioD  the  negative  mastery),  where  he  is  washed 
in  the  fountuins  of  Lethe  and  Euiioo,  and  is  made 
ready  for  the  ascent  to  Heaven  (the  abtxle  of 
Virtue  or  BIcssedDcss),  Herewith,  however,  wo 
have  come  to  the  fin:il  stage  in  the  present  expo- 
sition of  the  Moral  Will  unfolding  towarda  it« 
Idval  Knd. 

(The  author  may  be  permitted,  Ja  this  oon> 
DOction,  to  refer  to  hi<t  Commentary  on  Dante's 
lu/erno  and  Purgatorio  for  a  much  fuller  treat- 
mont  of  the  preceding  subjecU  than  ia  here 
posaiblo.  > 
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rtue  WB  mny  call  the  positive  mastery  of  evil, 
i  previous  process  of  repeotance  ends  in  the 
ive  mastery  thereof,  which  gives  the  ability 
virtuous,  tho  potentiality  but  not  the  reality. 
e   implies  Evil,  the   negative  of  Good,  yet 
the  inhibition  of  Evil,  the  power  over  it 
gh  the  Will. 

!  may  give   the   same   thought  a  somewhat 
ent  turn.     Virtue    is    Free  Will,  yet    Free 
overcoming  the  negative  of  Free  Will  which 
Free  Will.     Such  is  the  process  imtilicilly 
plicitly  taken  up  into  Virtue,  which  preeup- 
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from  Kvil  tu  GK>od  conatitutes  Virtue.  Such  a 
lltibiL  has  been  attained  through  the  oft'willed 
repetition  of  the  process  unto  Good ;  it  U,  nevei^ 
theless,  a  free  hubit.  the  only  possible  free 
habit,  eince  it  has  Free  Will  willing  Free  Will 
as  its  content  and  end.  Such  a.  habit,  therefore, 
does  sot  enslave, but  realty  lil>erHtcs,  making  the 
man  truly  a  froo  man  fur  the  first  time,  since  his 
Free  Will  is  now  absolutely  subject  to  nothing 
but  itself. 

U  is  an  intereii^ting  fact  tbat  one  of  the  oldest 
poems  of  the  world,  the  Odyssey,  calls  itself  a 
Return,  and  in  its  deepest  depth  inures  this  pro- 
cess of  virtue.  Ulysses  is  essentially  what  may 
be  called  a  Ketarncr,  seeking  in  his  long  wnn- 
dorin;^B  to  get  back  "  to  suany  Ithaca  and  pru- 
dent Penelope,"  to  country  and  family,  to  his 
iiutitulional  life,  from  which  ho  had  been  ex- 
ternally eeparatod  and  internally  alienated  by 
the  Trojan  War.  The  poet  casts  into  mythical 
shapes  the  many  experiences  of  that  BeturD, 
which  indeed  has  made  the  poem  one  of  the 
great  educational  lK>oks  of  the  nice,  eilucating 
every  reader  who  taket  tl  to  heart,  into  Virtue, 
specially  tbat  form  of  Virtue  which  we  ihatl 
oil  institutional. 

Tnlake  anntber  analogy  from  one  of  the  Liter- 
ary Biblea  of  our  Oi^ciJeiit,  the  Divine  Comedy  — 
Virtue  attained  is  lliu  Panidriio,  in  contrast 
with  tbe   Purgalorio  or  the   lofemo,  through 
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1  in  Bome  form  the   man  has  to  pass  with 
w  in   order  to   reach  the  great  fulfillment, 
ere  was  no  other  way,"  says    Dante   in  the 
alluded    to;    the    road    to    Paradise    lay 
gh  the  negative  or  infernal  and  the  purifi- 
y  or  purgatorial  realms.     Such  ia,  indeed, 
cimplete  movement  in   the    univerBul    man, 
iver  exceptions  there  may  be  in  the  case  of 
iduals.     But  markl  this  is  not  the  original 
lise  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  beginning  and 
nocence;  it  is  the  Paradise  attained  at  the 
by  going  through  all  the  firGs  of  negation  and 
gh  all  the  panga  of  repentance.     Dante  has 
formed  the  Mythus  of  Paradise  by  making 
t  the  starting-point  but  the  conclusion  "  of 

I 

■ 
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special  form  a  retura  to  Good,  il  is  Free  Will 
maatcring  tho  negative  to  Free  Will  willing  Free 
Willt  and  aaseriiDg  tho  latter  positively.  Wtien 
I  will  my  ncigli)>ur'a  frei^doni  ad  my  ovin,  it  is  it 
virtuouH  act,  but  this  is  to  bo  not  once,  but  con- 
tinaouttly,  it  is  to  be  my  hubii,  my  unconscious 
»uul-inovemrnt ;  I  caonut  do  uoytliing  else  wilb- 
out  n  reversal  of  my  nature.  Sucb  is  the  habit 
of  Virtue,  wbich  hitbit,  bowever,  is  freedom 
iteelf,  being  Free  Will  nbicb  is  willing  Free 
Will. 

This  is,  in  generHl,  tbe  outoome  of  the  moral 
Will  aa  Ideal  End  witb  ita  threefold  process  of 
Good.  Evil,  Virtue,  of  which  the  lu^t  baa  in  itaelf 
the  retuin  out  of  Evil  to  Good,  and  thus  is  tbe 
total  process. 

Many  have  been  tbe  attempts  to  define  Virtue 
by  tbe  dilleront  writers  on  Morals.  Sucb  defi- 
oitions  undoubtedly  bitve  tbvir  value,  aa  they 
lend  to  bring  into  relief  some  phase  or  side  of 
this  much-em  bracing  and  elusive  term.  Also 
tbe  relation  of  Virtue  to  Good  bus  eierciaed  tbe 
ingenuity  of  sublle  definera.  Dut  we  ilo  not  b^ 
lieTo  that  mere  dclInitioD  is  the  method  of  bring- 
ing clcarncsa  into  tbia  subject;  tho  living  imtoess 
of  tbe  thought  must  be  seized  aud  unfolded; 
tbe  movement  of  the  Ego  in  the  act  of  Virtue 
mnst  soniebow  be  set  forth,  so  that  Virtue  is 
Men  in  its  own  self-developiuenl.  lo  other 
wordn,  the  Psychosis  is  the  pulsc-bonl  of  Virtue 
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Yoti  can  realize  your  best  self  ooly  through 
the  sooiul  orgatiUoi  around  you,  whioh  hiia  made 
yitu  posRilile,  uail  mi  ynu  must  make  it  poaaible. 
You  will  develop  in  Virtue  accDrding  as  you 
tuke  up  and  develop  tho  iiirttitutioiinl  epiiit.  If 
you  rise  to  a.  new  insight,  you  must  trana- 
foriii  Dot  merely  yourseir,  but  your  institu- 
tions ftccording  to  your  new  kuowledge. 

Virtue,  then,  is  it  praittical  matter,  hnving  itiii 
life  in  the  eteroat  Now;  it  is  not  some  future 
Golden  Age,  or  far-iiwuy  realization;  [t  !«  made 
real  by  the  virtuooa  deed  willing  freedom  daily, 
hourly,  momeDtarily.  The  doing,  not  the  <Ione, 
hai  the  stress,  though  the  done  muxt  not  be 
omitted.  Virtue  or  Gruod  i«  not  stowed  away  in 
■otnelbing  which  ia  to  be,  but  lives  in  \\.»  own 
activity.  Nay,  it  is  to  descend  into  the  lower 
roaim  of  our  nature  aud  tranxfigure  that ;  it  ia  to 
become  inipulne,  devire,  motive,  and  therein 
make  over  our  whole  pnychical  life,  even  to  the 
dim  borderland  of  our  least  developed  instiiiotf. 

Virtue  btiiiig  supremely  Ibe  inner  develop- 
ment  of  the  Ego,  will  have  the  pMyi-hicil  process 
of  tbe  li^go,  and  will  pass  through  the  following 
main  phnsoe. 

I.  Conception  of  Virtue  —  which  is  Virtne 
conceived  in  its  essence,  revealing  itself  therein 
aa  the  hnbituiil  ovurooming  of  Kvil  or  of  Ihe 
negalion  of  Free  Will.  Tbua  it  is  tbe  positive 
Willing  of  tbe  Good  or  of  tbe  Belf-delermioed 
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ative  lo  Free  Will ;  il  \6  the  Ego  buving  itw  own 
t'ree-ni'ting  energy  as  content  of  the  deciJi  from 
the  lowest  impulitc  up  to  the  bi.^best  nitionnlity. 
Th«  Conception  »f  Virtue  is  the  eoul'a  primor- 
iliitl  creation  of  Virtuf,  llio  generative  act  of  the 
Ego  which  calls  forth  Virtue,  and  ia  the  originiil 
Bpirituitl  germ  out  of  which  all  virtuous  conduct 
grows.  Thin  Conrcption  is  the  creative  souroo, 
the  original  virtuou»  act  of  the  soul,  the  truly 
universal  Virtue,  mother  of  all  the  special  Vir- 
tues. (Nole  the  UHiige  of  the  word  concepfi'on 
hero,  not  the  muderQ  Etiglii^h  one,  hut  that  of 
Shakecpeare  and  the  Bihic.)  It  m«y  be  said 
onoe  more  that  this  oiigionl  germ  Ih  Inid  in  the 
Ego  by  the  inKlitutional  wurM,  while  the  Ego'a 
I  power  \a  shown  in  unfolding  it  iolo  th« 

tlity  of  Virtue. 

80  this  Conception  of  Virtue  will  have  ■  pro- 
cvM.  juH  the  process  of  the  Ego,  wbiob  now  we 
may  see  passing  through  its  three  etages. 

I.  There  U,  primiirily.  Virtue  in  its  most  im> 
mediate  furm.  its  an  instinct,  feeling,  sentimeot ; 
MS  yet  it  is  undevelopoil ;  it  hiiH  ncverlbi>Ie>«8  tbe 
Ideal  End  of  the  moral  Will,  though  wrapped  up 
in  the  bud.  This  is  the  undetermined  stage,  yet 
capable  of  dctt'rminiition  ;  man  Oun  aot  virtu> 
ously  from  inHtinrt  or  sentiment;  indeed  some 
writers  on  Morals  have  held  that  this  was  the 
original  source  of  moral  conduct . 

Aa  an  instance  of  this  stage  we  may  take   lbs 


I 
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stand.  Such  a  term  is  Virtue  often,  which  Ihe 
fnll-^rowD  mno  may  not  reaUse  adequately, 
though  ho  may  unconscioudly  net  from  it  through- 
out bin  lift!.  Tlie  child  and  the  man,  hearing 
words  comin<;  out  of  the  social  environment  and 
expressing  the  same,  are  trained  by  them  to  an 
institutional  order. 

But  this  inatiuctive,  ancoDscious  state,  in  which 
the  moral  Ego  is  one  with  ita  environing  society, 
must  change,  must  sepnnue  within  itself  and  be- 
come conscious  ;  it  niuot  not  only  bo  Virtue,  but 
also  must  know  Virtue  —  whereat  a  new  phase  of 
the  process  makes  its  Hpi>ORrance. 

2.  Virtue,  in  the  full  process  of  its  Conception, 
will  show  itself  as  self-knowing,  which  is  verily 
the  path  of  wisdom.  The  Ego  us  Virtue  must 
know  itself  aa  such,  in  order  to  mount  to  higher 
ways;  the  universal  Virtue  is  nut  tu  bo  limited 
to  instinctive  action,  else  it  were  indeed  not  uni- 
versal :  it  must  go  through  the  self-separation, 
which  is  the  condition  of  knowledge. 

Every  improvement  in  knowledge  ought  to 
bring  with  it,  does  bring  wilh  it  in  the  virtuous 
soul,  an  improvement  in  virtue.  Thereby  you 
realize  your  new  insight  in  conduct ;  but  you  also 
realize  your  limit-transcemling  spirit  which  is 
freedom,  this  boing  the  true  moral  realization. 
The  thing  attained  i«  just  the  attaining,  is  the 
moral  pnicensof  the  Free  Will  which  continually 
wills  Free-Will.     Virtue  is  the  realization  of  the 
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hosia  (aa  Free-Will)  in  action.     You  must 
r,  know  the  excellent,  then  transcend  it,  then 
this  transcending  piiwer  as  your  end,  as  the 
perfection  of  the  Self. 

was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  man,  the 
'  epoch  in  his  moral  history,  when  he  began 
parate  Virtue  from  its  immediate  instinctive 
'  in  conduct,  and  to  look  at  it  abstractly,  as 
ill    itself.     Specialiy  the  time   of  the  old 
k  philosophers  was  such  a  period,  of  which 
sulmiiiation  was  reached  in  Socrates,  through 
u  the  movement  passed  to  Pialo   and  Aris- 
.     For  all  Virtue  and  all  the  Virtues  are  an 
■action  from  the  concrete    inslitulional  life 
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arisen,  aad  with  it  ii  new  life,  sepiirutvcl  trnat  all 
jiarticularity,  a  truly  uriiveriial  life.  For  Virlue, 
liciiig  held  u|iiirt  from  iis  particular  mnnifeata- 
tion,  ia  imagolcsa,  iin  ub^ittruct  tvru);  tliea  il  is 
aUo  universal,  being  thus  elorated  out  of  tbe 
particular.  From  this  fool  it  cr)u)ea  tlmt  moral 
science  la  imagelcss,  abotrnct,  universal,  and  is  the 
cxpresaioii  of  an  inner  iinivrrital  life  of  tho  E^o. 

Still  the  Bflf-kuowing  Ego  us  Virtue,  having 
wiadotD,  citiiiiot  remain  within  its  own  iutor- 
nulily,  but  as  truly  universiil,  niu»t  go  forth  into 
the  world  and  again  do  tho  det>d,  which  is  not 
now  itH  instinctive  working,  as  in  the  tirxt  stage, 
but  is  its  self-conscious,  purponcd  activity. 

8.  Virtue  as  character  has  both  sides,  knowing 
and  doing,  the  inner  wisdom  and  tbe  outer 
roaliziition  in  conduct,  in  the  deed.  The  rirta- 
ous  character  1«  the  Ego  nut  only  witling  the 
Good  or  the  Ideal  End,  bat  also  aware  of  it- 
self having  such  an  End  and  so  beiog  rirtuotu. 
Still  in  such  a  churactor  wisdom  hkewioe  ))ecomo« 
a  habit,  a  kind  of  unconscious  activity,  which, 
however,  is  no  longer  a  merely  natural  instinct, 
but  a  habit  which  hn*  wt«iloni  in  it  dutcrmiDing 
the  total  man.  Such  is  the  wioe  mnii,  doing  and 
knowing,  uniting  tbe  prai'tical  and  theoreticat, 
action  and  knowledge,  lo  lb<t  conduct  of  life. 
In  a  character  of  ibe  |>rc»cnl  devotion,  there  is 
no  divorce  bctwrfii  Will  and  Intellect,  or  be- 
tween practice  and  theory. 
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■  now,  ae  such   a   chiiracter    knows    itself, 
1  what  constitutes  its  inmost  nature,  it  ciin 
hat  it  is,  it  can  impart  itself  to  others  nut 
)y  example   but  also  by  speech  ;  thus  it  be- 
\  an  expositor  and   promulg;itor  of  its  own 
le;  in  olber  words,  it  becomes  a  teacher  of 
B.    It  refuses  to  be  cooped  up  iti  speculation 
or  in  action  alone  ;  the  vlrtunus  character 
ihare  its  good,  and  help  transform  the  world 
,3  own  image ;  by  its  own  inner  necessity  it 
t  rest  till  it  makes  others  like  itself. 
1  virtuous  chiiracter  does  the  virtuous  thing 
hiiiks  the  virtuous  thought;    but  what   is 
greater,  it  imparts    itself   aa    universal,  as 
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actera  in  our  Occident  have  towered  over  all 
dlhere,  Socrates  nud  Chriet,  who  bnvu  been  the 
exemplura  and  Itio  Icacbers  of  tbe  moral  life,  ns 
well  as  nf  its  Hcieoce.  Each  baa  bad  his  special 
sphere  of  Virtue,  the  oiio  developing  that  of 
aeculnr  life,  tbe  other  that  of  religious  life. 
From  both  ifume  stroams  which  have  poured 
down  through  time  and  which  are  atill  fructify- 
ing our  own  moral  life  in  the  proseot. 

But  thia  sugji^Btion  briofis  us  to  a  new  fact : 
this  one  charni-tor  being  lliv  emlmdinient  sod 
realization  of  Virtue  aa  univoraal,  must  act  in  tbe 
world,  must  relate  itself  to  the  particular  affairs 
of  the  world,  that  is,  it  must  difTerontinte  itself 
inio  many  activities,  each  of  which  is  filled  with 
Virtue  and  imloed  is  a  Virtue.  Thus  tbe  stage 
of  8(>paratioo  enters  the  present  sphoro,  the 
univor^al  Virtuo  or  its  Conception  divides  itaelf 
up  into  many  Virtues,  uU  of  which,  however, 
have  in  them  aomething  of  the  common  principle. 
Thus  while  raying  out  in  every  direction  into 
the  practical  world,  thoy  can  be  orgaDiscd, 
having  this  principle  nf   order. 

II.  Thb  SrsTEM  OF  ViBTTRS.  We  h«ve  ac- 
cordingly come  to  thn  stage  nf  separation  10  the 
sphere  of  Virtue,  in  which  the  one  Virtue  dif- 
feroDtintCH  Itself  into  many  Virtues.  Tbia  is  a 
necessary  phase  in  Ibo  development  of  the  Ego; 
|>artioulnrly  d<M-H  it  spring  from  the  Rgo  as  Will, 
wbicb  biia  lo  act  in  all  the  div«rs«  relalioiM  of  life, 
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plicity  of  Virtues.  Odo  o(  tbo  leading  questions 
of  Elhios  is.  How  shall  they  be  ordered?  Or, 
antecedent  to  this,  caii  iht-y  bo  ordered?  Some 
writurti  maintaiD  that  they  caiiuot,  with  any 
degree  of  success.  Still  that  Wi>uld  be  a  very 
aerioua  surrender  of  a  most  important  portion  of 
(he  mence.  All  aystematic  schomea  hure  their 
difficultii'8,  but  they  alno  have,  in  general,  their 
merits,  which  more  than  count erbulaace  their 
drawbacks.  In  fuct,  no  science  of  Morab  can  be 
coniplute  without  some  kind  of  a  system  of 
Virtuea.  Undoubtedly  the  subjuct  is  very  com- 
plex, as  complex  as  human  activity,  still  it  must 
be  capable  of  an  urdur  if  mind,  of  which  it  isa 
product,  has  any  such  capability.  The  old 
Qreeha  graitpod  the  problem  aright  on  this  side, 
they  sought  to  find  the  order  uf  the  Virtues,  and 
to  embody  the  same  in  life.  We  moderns  can- 
not leave  out  of  ticcouut  their  work. 

Every  age,  as  is  well  known,  has  developed  its 
chomcteri-tic  Virtue  and  Virtues,  which,  onoo 
bom  and  realized  in  the  world,  have  not  been 
loat  to  man,  but  have  been  transmitted  as  the 
precious  moral  inheritance  of  the  spirit,  to  buc- 
ceeding  ages.  To  Ite  Huro,  every  such  Virtue, 
unfolded  iulo  its  primal  life  in  one  epoch,  takes 
a  different  form  in  anotbur  later  e|>och;  for  in- 
•t«nce,  Tempcranco  U  not  now  what  it  was  in 
tbo  ancient  Greek  world.  One  of  the  functions 
of  Ihc  science  nf  morals  is  to  trace  this  develop- 
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not   only   of  Virtue   but    of   each    single 
e;  all  have  goue  through   the    inevitable 
tinnary  process  and  have  been  transformed, 
iltimate  ground  of  auch  transformation  can 
lund   only  in  the   movement  of  the  Ego 

behoovoa  us,  therefore,  to  try   to    classify 
reat  rooral  process  of  the  ages,  which  has, 
>  apeak,  preci|)itate(l   in  its  passage  all  the 
es    now   possessed    by    man,  according   to 
storical    order.      This    nieau^j  not    merely 
luter  adjustment  to  Time,  but   the    inner 
raent  in  Thought,  of  the  Moral  Idea.     As 
,-    as   the   new    Deed    is   called    for  and   is 
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2.  The  Christian  System  of  Virtues. 

3.  The  Minleni  System  of  VirtueB, 

This  last  wo  Bball  not  attempt  to  develop  into 
anything  like  n  system,  innemucb  as  it  hashurdly 
yet  developed  itself.  Still  its  outlines  may  be 
noted  aa  well  n^  its  fuodamental  Virtue.  The 
Hetitheri  uod  Medieval  Christian  Systems,  od 
the  contrary,  have  crystallized  themselves  into 
definite  Bhapefl,  in  spite  of  numerous  diverge 
elaborations.  AccordiD<;ly  we  may  look  at  the 
development  of  the  world's  loading  Virtues  in 
their  historioni  order. 

1.  Tf'f  Ili-aOicn  Sijalem  of  Virtuaa.  This  was 
developed  in  ancient  Greece,  specially  in  Athens 
by  the  great  Atlio  philosophen<,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Anstdtle.  Before  them  a  beginning  had 
certainly  been  made  by  the  Sophists,  and  after 
tht-m  the  development  of  Moral  Science  was 
carried  on  by  the  various  Schools  of  Philoitophy, 
particulurly  by  the  Stoics  and  Hpicureans. 
There  wero  many  difToren,t  classigi-ations  of  the 
Virtues,  but  the  one  which  has  lasted  longest 
and  which  faiu  bad  the  most  important  iufla- 
ence  in  organizing  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is 
that  of  Plalo.  In  his  Republic  be  divides  the 
people  into  claMes;  in  like  manner  bo  makes 
a  division  of  Virtue  into  four  chief  Vir- 
tiiei*.  which  have  received  many  names,  and 
arc  still  culled  often  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 
Tbe^    are    Wisdom,     Coonige,     Tampenince, 
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tu  lie  n»  just  to  himself  as  to  his  Deighbor,  aaJ  ud 
just  to  hia  ouigbbor  us  to  bimself. 

JiiHtice  accordingly  implies  always  the  other 
Ego,  and  is  fouaded  upou  the  recognition  of  it  as 
Ego.  JuHtice  hus  primarily  this  process:  (1) 
thia  Ego,  mine;  (2)  the  other  Ego,  Dot  mine; 
(3)  the  identificAtioD  of  the  other  Ego  as  mine 
in  essence,  which  is  their  ideal  unity.  Its  sym- 
bol  from  timo  immeniorial  is  the  balance  with  the 
two  tallies  which  are  to  be  mude  equal  by  the  Ego 
weighing  or  balancing  iuternully.  8o  Zeus,  Iho 
world'H  Justiciary,  weighs  the  futes  of  Troy  and 
Hf-llas  in  the  Iliad.  Tho  Golden  Rule  is  based 
upon  thia  equality  of  Egos,  which  we  are  oom- 
Riaiide<l  to  rucognize  in  our  conduct. 

Justice,  therefore,  in  its  pure  form  is  quite 
identical  with  Virtue  itself,  is  indeed  the  univer- 
sal secular  Virtue,  something  of  which  manifests 
itself  in  every  particular  Virtue.  Jujtticc  niny 
bo  found  in  TemiHirance.  in  Wisdom,  in  Punctu- 
ality, in  the  Hcnse  of  Honor.  Still  it  must  have 
it»  own  special  manifestation,  and  *o  we  shall 
regard  it  ns  the  return  nf  the  Dovd  to  the  doer, 
Iho  treatment  of  the  E^o  according  to  it>t  desert, 
this  dcert  being  meuiiured  by  what  it  han  wiileil. 
I,  OS  ju>t,  invoke  the  equivalent  of  my  Deed 
njran  mvHelf;  in  like  manner,  I,  aa  just,  invoke 
ibo  same  equiTaloncy  upon  the  other  Ego,  tiius 
regarding  it  as  Identical  in  oeaenco  with  mine. 
Be  just  1  have  thi*  procoea  erer  prr  -  r:*    ■-  "tr 
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wbeii  thou  art  dealiag  with  ntbers  or  with 
af.     The  return  of  thy  Deed  is  thy  deepest 
,  and  thr.u  must  have  it,  whether  thou  de- 
:  it  or  not ;  it  ciinnot  be  refused  at  last  either 

within  or  from  without. 
slice  us  the  return  of  the  Deed  has  in  it  the 
!  procesa:   it  is,  first,  positive,  giving  to  the 

Will  the  reward  of  the  good;   it  is,   sec- 
,',  negative,  punitory,  giving  to  the  had  act 
itiirn  in  punishment ;  thirdly,  it  is  remedial, 
intended  to  be  so  in  the  long  run,  though  it 
not  be  so  in   pui-ticulur   cases,  for   that  de- 
s   on    the    individual    punished.     He    may 
Lie  to  take  the  just  penalty,  and  blaspheme 
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the  seal  of  tlio  slutc.  There  'a  ii  World's  Juoticfl 
which  tukesiii  huJid  iho  DBtioniSCOurgeiitaiiil  may 
destroy  it, in rotiiiii  for  its deedx — HOitailh History. 
Phito  in  his  Rfpvblic  (Book  IV.)  makes 
Justice  the  pervasive  Virtue,  the  fundiiiuental 
vleiiiuiit  of  all  the  otlier  Virtue--*.  Iti  a  similar 
Ihotighl  Aristolle  {E(h.  Xic.  Book  V.  1.  12) 
declares  Justice  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  the 
Virtues, "  perfect,  because  itn  poaaessor  is  able  to 
eiercise  it  toward  another  persoD,  and  not  only 
in  reference  to  himself."  In  the  Athenian 
Ji-mocntoy.  the  citizen,  who  was  a  kind  of  a 
gvnentl  judge  both  in  public  affairs  and  in  private 
litigation,  had  a  great  field  for  exercising  bid 
sense  of  Justice,  But  this  individual  Jut^tice  of 
Oreccn  wan  raised  out  of  its  subjective  capricious 
condition  and  made  universal  and  objective  lo 
Rome  through  Roman  Liiv*.  Yet  here  loo  » 
capricious  element  entered  in  the  Emperor,  who 
WM  above  the  Law.  Of  thi^  dualism  the  world 
haa  struggled  long  to  free  itNelf,  and  to  bring  the 
mler  also  under  the  law  as  well  ns  the  humblest 
individual,  which  final  act  of  Justice  Meema  to  be 
moat  C4>mpletcly  ■ccnmplishfd  in  the  Cunatitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Thus  there  has  bc«D 
A  groat  development  of  Justice  from  the  old 
Oreek  Republic  to  the  modern  American  Repub- 
lic, from  the  iileal  tbought  of  it  in  tho»u  Atbenina 
pbilnoophent  to  its  realization  in  the  mstituliona 
of  tboM  days. 
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(a.)  There  is,  first,  the  immodiiite  impiiltn  on 
the  |iiirt  of  the  E-;o  to  ru»h  forth  and  to  dufentl 
itself  a<;ain->t  a^^ault.  The  response  to  the  ex- 
ternal titiinulntiou  is  (Iitcct.  iuetin<'ltvo  lu  it 
were,  anil  giviii  rbe  to  that  phnse  of  Courage 
which  miiy  bo  called  Valor,  nbich,  however, 
being  uncontrolled  hy  wiBiioni,  IcniU  toitnexoeB^, 
to  re(;klcHane!<H.  which  inutit  be  put  down. 

(&.)  There  is,  soomlly,  the  inhibition  of  thia 
valorous  impuNe,  which  drives  oiilwardly  ;  th« 
blow,  Hceu  to  bo  unavoidable,  is  allowed  to  take 
ila  course.  This  is  the  Virtue  uf  Endurance,  the 
other  8iilo  to  Valor;  il  \»  the  Courage  of 
passivity,  of  mifforancc,  and  is  often  greater 
than  (he  explosive  courage  of  impuUe.  In  an 
army  the  soldier  must  have  both,  be  uiiiat  beable 
to  make  ibe  ehargo  with  impetuonity  or  to  stand 
the  charge  without  fear  or  panic. 

(c)  This  demaniU  the  complete  poasetsion  of 
both  Valor  and  EnUurancfl  united  in  a  higher 
Virtue,  which  wu  may  call  Fortitude.  Such  is 
the  supreme  Counigo,  which  accepts  pain,  mis- 
fortune, Ruffering,  but  will  not  let  theio  deter- 
mine ibe  ooul  inlernally;  this  still  ai»«rts  lla 
fealty  to  the  moral  order,  and  dovs  not  drop 
down  to  pet«aimi*ni  or  to  dcitpair  or  even  lit  in* 
differencH).  Nur  is  this  Cuumpio  mere  Endur- 
ance or  Stoictam,  it  is  active  and  works  over 
miefortune  into  a   now   life.      Old  piotum  of 
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tiitie  are  Eutuseus  in  the  Odyssey,  and  al  his 
lie  Ptalmiat. 

IS   we    note    the   iiever-ceasiog   process   of 
e  in  Coiinig^,  which  la  itaelf  a  specialized 
e,  hut,  heing   the  Pi^ychosis,  still    fiirlhei' 
ilizea    itself  into  Valor.  Endurance.  F-)rti- 
In  such  fashion   Virtue  is  self-defined  - 
eparating  yet  self-unifying. 
nperance.     Connected   with   this  Virtue  is 
otion   of  &n    iiihibition,    more    or  less  ex- 
,  which  pertains  not  so  much  to  an  external, 
an  internal  determinant.     With    Temper- 
therefore,  the  moriil  world  starts  in  a  pro- 
;ed    manner,    inhibiting    Impulse,    Desire, 
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terpart  aD()  ciirrective  of  the  sia  of  (leterniinisiin, 
which  hiis  been  previously  considered.  Here, 
too,  we  sbHll  fini]  a  process,  which  indicates,  tike 
that  of  Ciiurnge,  the  Piiycbosiii. 

(a.)  There  is  the  immediate  inhibition  of  the 
deteiminant  in  the  form  of  appetite,  pnsaioD, 
pleneurc.  Such  is  the  phn:»e  of  Self-<)enial,  at 
least  in  its  Srst  crude  manifestation,  which  vio- 
lently suppresses  all  gratitication.  Asceticism, 
monusticism.  imd  other  similar  doctrines  take 
this  view  of  Temperance,  in  which  the  inhibition 
U  prohiliition,  and  ko  Self-denial  in  its  cxceaa 
roaches  out  toward  self-negation.  But  such  con- 
dncl  i«  seen  to  be  really  intemperate,  nod  de- 
stroys what  it  seekt  to  further  ;  hence  it  in  turn 
must  be  negated,  inhibite<). 

(6.)  Then  Temperance  arrives  at  the  itibibi- 
tion  of  the  inhibition,  whereby  the  Ego  pos- 
Msses  the  ability  to  indulge  or  to  stop  indul- 
gence. This  it  not  yet  the  posiiivo,  but  only  the 
negative  maNtery  of  Temperance,  the  power  of 
permitting  or  vetoing  the  determinant.  This  we 
may  call  Self  •possession. 

(o.)  But  the  positive  mastery  niuat  be  direct- 
ive, is  Self-control,  which  ha»  the  power  of  choos- 
ing its  determinant  in  view  of  tlie  supreme  end 
of  freedom.  Temperance  also  must  have  and 
must  manifest  the  ideal  purpose  of  all  Virtue, 
which  is  the  realization  of  Free  Will,  and  thia  H 
does  in  Self-control,  which  Bwerta  itself  over  all 
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Wi»dom.  The  meaning  or  tho  lerm  tiaa  oot 
only  11  priioticul  bill  uUo  ii  ttienretioul  side ;  not 
without  a  profound  BUggeativcneaa  does  liVisdom 
inijily  tile  union  of  Will  and  Intellect  in  their 
highvat  luitnifeatntioii.  You  think  tlie  l>ext  nnd 
you  do  iho  beat ;  your  best  thought  and  your 
best  deed  are  one  in  Wiatlom  at  ita  beat.  The 
wise  man  is  active  as  in  Counigo,  is  self-ooutrol- 
ling  aa  in  Temperance,  and,  at  the  Bame  he 
acei  the  Ideal  Kiid  fur  which  ho  ia  uviive  and  for 
which  ho  ctiDtrola  himself.  Knowing  \»  doing, 
and  doing  in  knowing,  each  having  aa  its  content 
ihu  Good,  or  at  the  highvat,  tho  ultimate  Good, 
which  ia  freedom. 

Tho  wiao  mini,  however,  in  not  complete  in 
Wiitdum  if  hu  alop^  wiih  bimsfclf ;  ho  inunt  impart 
what  he  has.  he  nmst  shiire  hia  treasure,  making 
bim>^eir  n  mi'dnilor  for  othent.  Of  Wisdom  it 
muy  be  said  more  than  of  any  other  Bjiiritual 
thing,  thiit  lie  alone  poaneaaes  it  who  given  it 
away.  Thu>t  he  uiay  ajiproiich  lhvdivinaeinbi>d- 
imeot  of  Virtue,  be  Iracomes  tho  creative  source 
of  it,  creating  a  virtuous  world  by  bia  own  flat. 
Plato  and  Ari»1otle  wore  virtuous  itica,  taught 
by  the  diaclpiino  of  life  ami  nf  ihou^fht  to  bo 
wii>«;  but  I'lalo  and  Arii«tolle  as  makers  and  ex- 
poundura  of  the  Sy«tcm  of  Virtuo*,  imparting 
the  B4ime  to  their  own  a^e  and  to  fiilDro  ages, 
have  n  new  iiuprome  Virtue,  that  of  WimIodj,  for 
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pereODa  ore  often  culk-d  nod  llieir  Virtue  may 
alao  be  tiamctl  Prudcace,  iin  inferior  Wisdom, 
though  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  without 
it  even  the  phitosoiihor,  gifted  with  his  higher 
Wisdom,  is  apt  to  get  nruclcfld. 

Manifestly  Prudence  (or  wordly  Wisdom), 
both  in  ilA  po->itivo  and  in  its  iahibitory  forms 
shows  Wisdom  divided,  cut  up,  applied  to  a 
multiplicity  of  ends  and  means,  and  of  finite  re- 
lations generally.  It  calculates,  weighs,  judges, 
and  then  acts,  thou;;h  sometimes  it  also  works  in 
the  manner  of  an  instinct.  Such  is  the  separa- 
tive stage  of  Wisdom,  which,  however,  is  ulti- 
mately one  and  has  one  end. 

( c, )  The  third  stage  is  the  Wisdom  which  may 
b«  called  philosophic ;  it  hu^  insight  into  the 
ultimate  end  and  acta  from  the  highest  point  of 
view,  in  contntxt  with  worldly  Witidom,  and  also 
in  contrast  with  native  Wisdom,  which  nctit  un> 
contciouHly  in  harmony  wilh  the  ultimate  end. 
Still  the  unc<iu»(Tious  and  the  conscious  Wisdona 
have  in  common  the  one  idt'al  purpose  or  con- 
tent, which  in  the  realisation  of  Free  Will.  But 
you  do  not  realise  your  best  Self  in  the  best  way 
till  you  have  imparted  your  best  to  othen  and 
made  them  be»t  too;  thus  they  bocome  wise  men 
imparling  Wisdom. 

Such  is  the  P^ycbostK  of  Wiftdom  at  n  Virtoe, 
in  which  thought  r<.'inforcos  action,  in  which 
reason  olariBes  oonduol.     I-^ch   Htogo   by    lt«clf 
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)e  regarded  as  a  Virtue;  thus  we  have  an- 
garlaiid  of  three  VirtTies  —  uutive  Wisdom 
ediate   Visionj,    worklly    Wisdom    (Prud- 
,     philosophic      Wisdom     (Insight),     all 
licb,    however,    constitute    one    process  of 
3m. 

)  It  IB  manifest  that  the  three  Virtoes  abOTe 
jrlh — Courage,    Temperance,    Wisdom  — 
a  Psychosis  iu  themselves,  thej  belong  to- 
r  in  one  process,  they  intermingle  and  flow 
ler.     Hence  comes  the   frequent  statement 
hey  have  no  hard-and-fast  bonnda   against 
another;  each  is  a  part  of   the  other,  yet 
If,  also.     This  finds  its  ground  in  the  fact 
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We  may  indicate  in  brief  outline  tlio  fut-t  that 
the  three  tnentionoil  Virtues  form  a  Pdychoais. 
Courage  ia  more  the  imuietlialo,  pouitive  stage, 
corresponOing  to  iho  direct  fiat  of  the  Will. 
Temperance  on  I  be  other  band  suggests  more  the 
inhiltitory  clement,  tbu^  inilicntin;^  the  Hecond  or 
reparative,  nogative  sUgo.  Wisdom  hoId«  ia 
itself  the  mastery  over  the  immediato  and  the 
inhibitory,  or  the  positive  mid  the  negative 
ntages  through  ita  intvllectual  element,  which, 
however,  utters  iUelt'  in  Hclion,  thus  abowiug  a 
return  to  the  ponitivu  fiict  of  Courage.  Still 
each  of  Ibeue  f>>rms  plays  into  the  other,  not 
being  crystallized  into  bard  line:',  liut  being  itself  a 
full  process  of  the  Ego  and  tliiis  a  ut-w  Psychosis. 

Justice,  which  returns  to  the  doer  the  equiva- 
lent of  his  Deed,  bocoiites  a  cotiKoiotis  principle 
in  Wisdom,  and  thereby  completes  its  movement. 
The  doer  can  now  hnve  within  himxelf  the  total 
process  of  Juelico,  he  know*  his  own  inaileqiiato 
act,  punishes  it  (repentance),  and  is  reotored 
out  uf  liP4  negative  oonditioD  to  baruiooy  with 
the  moral  order. 

3.  7'/«-  CAnVtax  Syitlem  of  Virtue*.  The  Ego 
now  has  its  own  inner  iirocesit  of  JuMice,  being 
culprit,  jndgo,  puoisber.ur  rownrdor, 'relaniing 
hia  own  deed  on  himself.  Thus  be  internally 
oatlsdes  the  Law  and  the  LHWgiver,wbo  grante  to 
him  pardon,  furgivenoos,  freedom,  whoea  priool- 
ple  ia,  tbereforo,   merciful,  welting    penitenoe 
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ronde  tbe  fundamental  attribute  of  divinity. 
God  is  Love,  ■*  be  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gnv^hi8  0nIy-begott«D  son  ;  "  that  boh,  Cbrist,  U 
Love,  revoaliog  its  entire  procctu  in  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection;  to  the  Father's  and  tbo 
Son's  Love,  must  bo  added  the  Mother's  Love 
in  Mary.  From  this  divine  source  is  manifested 
Love,  nhich  man  is  to  appropriate  and  make  the 
basis  of  a  new  order  of  tbiofirs,  named  after  its 
founder  and  prototype,  Christendom.  Jutttice 
in  Heathendom  smote  the  transgressor  and  smites 
bim  still ;  but  nnw,  if  within  himself  be  can  per- 
form tbe  total  process  of  Justice,  and  thereby 
vindicate  bis  own  infinite  nature,  he  can  be  re- 
ceived and  restored  by  Love,  having  made  btm> 
self  one  with  God.  Love  is,  therefore,  the  ful- 
fillment of  Justice,  tbe  real  end  and  purpose  of 
ihe  Law,  wliioh  witboul  Love  is  negative,  and 
becomes,  or  ma;  become,  the  destroyer. 

The  Christian  Virtues,  like  Ihe  Heathen 
Virtues,  are  an  abstraction  from  concrole  life. 
There  wus,  first,  the  living  embodiment  in  the 
act,  then  came  the  separation  of  the  Virtue 
from  its  outward  manifestation  whereby  it  could 
t>«  known  in  itself  and  was  made  nniversa).  As 
the  Greek  philosophers  elaborated  their  Syatem 
of  Virtues,  nbstracting  the  same  from  its  oncon- 
Hcious  realization  in  tbe  Ilentben  world,  ao  the 
Christ  inn  theologitknt  elnhoratnd  the  moral  System 
of  Christendom  from  the  existent  reality. 
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The  rdigiom  medieval  Virtues.    These 
weil-knowii  three  — Faith.  Hope.  Charity 
ve) — often  called  the  theolt^ca!  Virtues, 
iag    been  specially   worked  out  by   tbe 

10  Theologians,   or  as   expressing  man's 
1   to   the  Divine,   to   the   unseen    world. 
U    spring   out  of  the  universal  Christian 

Love,  and  are  various  a|)plication3  of  it; 
have  the  process  of  self-eacrifice  and  self- 

■y- 

'  are    first  manifested  in   the    iudividual 
tnd  sayings  of  Christ  as  reported  in  the 
i   of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain 

11  their  implicit,  unseparatcd  form.     Then 
e  theologized,  or  wrought  over  into  their 
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Faith.  'VhiA  VirLiie  in  the  Christian  sense  is  an 
act  oftbe  Intellect  accepting  God  and  the  Divine 
Process  in  llic  Trinity,  ami  submitting  the  Self  to 
His  Will.  There  are  many  kinds  of  finite  faith 
or  beliefs  in  the  world,  hut  divine  Fuith  has  juat 
the  Divine  for  Ma  Coateat.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  Godhood.it  beholds,  has  the  celestial  vUioD, 
and  '*  sees  God." 

Fuilh  as  a  moral  doctrine  regards  the  ethical 
order  of  the  world  and  rests  upon  its  eupremacy. 
It  feels  UDil  finally  sees  the  great  uUimute  to  be 
freedom;  it  holds  that  the  universal  Ego  as  Free 
Will  is  forever  realizing  Free-Will.  Such  is 
moral  Faith,  the  grasping  of  the  Divine  Spirit  aa 
ethical,  as  willing  Frec-Will. 

Faith  has  also  its  process  within  itaelf*  it  is 
ftubject  to  the  Payohosis  which  reveals  its  deep- 
est nature. 

(a. }  There  is,  first,  the  implicit  Faith,  which 
faaH  no  question,  no  doubt,  oo  separation.  Image 
and  dof;ma  are  one,  undivided;  the  E^o  U  not 
troubled  with  their   conflict. 

(A.)  Fiiith  explicit,  divided,  dogmatic;  it  hat 
become  a  formula  whoso  content,  however,  is 
still  iho  image,  the  nenituous  fact,  in  which  W6 
mu»l  believo. 

(c. )  Faith  moralized  banishes  the  imsg«  ud 
pata  in  its  stead  no  abstract  oontont ;  thereby  it 
becomes  the  conscioua  reliance  on  the  ronrnl 
order  which  is  to  realize  to  man  hla  Froe>Will. 
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•OH  na  its  cnntont  or  object.  If  we  love  God 
who  li'Tes  man,  we  are  let!  through  hnu  to  lovs 
htiiiiHDily,  indeed  to  realize  in  ourselvett  the  Di- 
vine PntccxK  of  Love,  whioii  iti  the  supreme  scnee 
of  the  word  is  Charity.  Thus  Charity  traa«- 
formri  its  follower  into  the  image  of  Ood,  aod 
makes  thiit  follower  a  second  Proviileace  in  his 
sphere,  manifesting  love  and  providential  care 
Tor  hiii  felliiw-mun.  This  Virtnc  like  the  others 
baa  itH  proceaH. 

(a. )  There  i«  the  immediate  stage  of  Charity, 
which  springs  fiom  the  direct  imitation  of  the 
Divine  Person  in  ht»  earthly  career.  His  actions 
are  followed  with  more  or  less  litendDi-iis,  nnd  »o 
the  believers  in  him  become  churitable  through 
imitation. 

(&.)  Charity  must  be  theologized,  that  is, 
sepamtcd  from  itx  embodiment,  and  held  up  by 
itself  as  a  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  grasped  ab- 
stractly, yet  as  haviog  its  sanction  from  the 
Divine  Exemplar. 

(e. )  Charity  will  aim  be  moralised,  whereby 
tJie  individual  is  to  make  bim»<>lf  into  a  kind  of 
moral  onler  for  the  world  around  him,  doing 
works  of  benevolence  nnd  especially  willing  and 
Mlablishiaif  Free  Will  for  bis  felluw^mau  as  the 
greatest  gift  possible. 

It  baa  ulway*  been  felt  that  these  three  re> 
ligious  Virtues — Faith,  Hope,  Charity  —  slaoil 
in  deep    kioahip  wiib   one  another,   so  that   all 
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are  oftcD  spoken  of  together,  as  if  making 
ne  ^anil  cycle  of  CbriatJan  Virtue.     They 
jstionably  show  that  process  which  we  have 
Kiuently  called  the  Psychosis.     Faith  la  the 
idiate  stage,  showing  the  direct  acceptance 
e  Divine  Person  by  the  Ego  as  a  fact,  the 
idered   seeing   of  Him   by  the   soul  in  the 
lit.     Hope  implies  the  separation  between 
go  and  the  Divine  into  the  Preseut  and  the 
re,  yet  it  also  aspires  for  the  unity  between 
vo  i  and  hence  is  "  the  future  expect.it ion 
isaediiesa."     Charity  is  this  unity  realized 
and  now,  on  earth  ;  I  beconio  odd  with  God 
gh  Charity  ;  I,  loving  God  who  loves  man. 
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sprung  of  the  Ego,  muat  show  the  latter'H  rnm- 
|>lete  movonient  ;lhus  oach  iuHll,  though  it  be  a 
pstrt  likewise.  Linos  absolutely  Gxtd,  dclinitioDH 
rigidly  laid  down,  cannnt  lie  impoiied  upon  the 
free  spirit,  which  h  al  homo  only  in  its  own 
process.  The  Ego  must  generate  its  Virtues  in 
moral  ocience  bs  well  an  in  moral  lifi-. 

(2.)  The  arcular  inettievat  Virtues.  The  great 
dualism  of  the  Mi<ldlt!  Agoa  was  the  i-cparatinn 
into  the  religious  and  itocular  worlds,  of  which 
the  latter  was  at  fir^it  subordinate  to  the  former, 
then  an  equal  dufljoling  antagonist,  then  trium- 
phant. The  Ego,  being  separated  from  tba 
Church,  that  \»,  from  ibo  ri>tigi<ius  mediatioo 
with  the  Divine,  falls  bauk  up<^)n  itself,  and  d»- 
t«rminei(  itself  quite  apart  from  its  institutional 
relations.  For  the  ruiilm  of  aocular  inslilutiune 
bad  declined  from  \l«  ancient  and  had  not  yet 
riHen  to  its  modern  validity;  the  ccclesinsticul 
overshadowed  the  secular  organism;  Stale  and 
Family  were  indeed  tolerated,  hut  the  true  life 
was  the  religious  life.  This  great  historical 
movement  of  u  thousand  years  produced  its  own 
)>eeuliar  cla-^s  of  Virtues,  derived  from  the  Ego, 
which  when  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Church,  was 
left  to  itself,  having  no  other  content  hut  itwlfi 
if  dopiivcd  of  il'f  religiou"  tvr>rld.  The  result  is, 
we  witness  on  intens'-ly  subjective  priQciple  the 
uioiaenl  we  paas  uulaide  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Charcb. 
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■  Kni*rbt  i<  tbxo  qoite  tbe  opposite  ft  lh« 
.  ![(«  Uu»r  yWlda  op  atKolatelv  bU  Elgo  to 
rric*  90']  tb«  gloTT  of  God.  tbe  former  per- 

bi«  service  frooi  n  proffMiot)   seoae  of  his 
>elfb4»ij  aod  itK  infinite  worth. 

■  Knight  takes  hi«  8taning:-|H>iDt  from  his 
ami  act*  from  an  overwhelming  ant)  some- 
di<tr>^<ful  reverence  for  hiin-«lf,  whiirh  he 
lii-  perwoftl  H'inor.     Now   Ibis  self-rever- 
H  H  ;;rtod  quality  within  it^  limits,  but  it  hns 
y  »fime  dingers.     Being  bo  purely  siihjec- 
it   i-  ex|>o-ed  t-i   all  ihe  rapriee*,    nntions, 
milattic  turo^  of  the  Eg'i,  aa<l  therein  dis- 
'  in  iU  own  unreality.     <See  Don  Quixote, 
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and  ever  to  remain  so,  which  pliice  their  atress 
upno  the  infinite  worth  of  the  Penoo. 

Of  these  Virtues  of  Chivalry  we  can  distin- 
guish three  leading  ooea,  which  are  the  pareota 
of  many  others,  yet  they  form  one  cycle  of 
ohivslrous  Virtue.  These  are  Honor,  Loyalty, 
Love  (romantic). 

Honor.  This  is  the  moat  immediate  Virtue  of 
Chivalry,  expressing  the  reference  and  the  euti- 
jectiun  of  all  external  relations  whatevor  to  the 
inner  Self.  Everything  in  the  world  in  the  way 
of  action  the  Ego  is  to  determine  asconoistenlor 
inconsistent  with  its  conception  of  Honor,  that 
is,  of  iuelf.  The  Knight  is  n  warrior  and  fights 
for  hia  religion  or  his  country;  still  back  of  thoM 
be  is  lighting  for  bia  Honor,  and  in  all  that  be 
doe>)  thvro  is  this  reference  to  his  own  subject- 
ivity, this  intimate  internal  relation  to  himaolf. 
TbuM  hu  aaacrts  the  primal  indcpcndenoe  of  the 
Ego,  and  mskea  it  the  inner  secret  tribunal  of  all 
biit  conduct.  It  is  bis  true  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
sanctuary  of  bis  spirit,  which  lie  deems  his  Srat 
duty  to  keep  inviolable.  To  it  he  makea  tJlfl 
sacritice  of  tho  wliolii  outer  existence  of  himself, 
for  the  vaku  of  its  sanctity  ho  may  defend  tbe 
sanctity  of  tbe  Cburcb  or  of  the  Slato,  or  may 
not.  Ho  is  in  love  with  his  own  Ego  as  be  lnves 
Ood;  be  venerates  himself  aa  be  might  veaerat« 
a  deity.  Thus  bis  aeoolsrily  turns  about  and  yet 
retains  his  religiosity. 
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3or  is  rooted  bj  many  d-ffer«at  ohj«cte,  or 
1  msoifold    fltimalflats   which  cso^e    it  to 
e  direne  fomu.     Hereto  we  iiMjot>*«rTe 

oceM. 

)tu  world,  or  also  wilh  ite  secal»r  in^tila- 
life.     The  Knight  goes  on  a  crusade  for 
ike  of  hU  Charcb.  deeming  it  a  point  of 
to  do  »o;  be  will  sl»o  battle  for  hia  SUte 
is  Familj  for  the  same  reason.     There  is  as 
o   separation    between  bis  sahjeclive  Self 
ts  injanotion,  and  the  behest  of  the    rellg- 
T  political  institution.     Still  ihis  separation 
s  to  come,  as  it  lies  in  the  very  nuture  of 
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LoyaUy.  This  Virtue  iDvolveo  ibe  Will  of  an- 
other, the  lord  or  the  Bovorcign,  to  which  the 
Kgo  n»w  suhordiniites  itself  and  thus  gives  u[> 
il9  own  Will  in  appearance.  Yet  this  snrrcnder 
of  Self  ia  simply  to  annther  einiilnr  Self,  which 
nsserts  its  own  subjoctivily  in  like  fashion,  whoso 
Virtue  is  Honor,  and  will  recognize  and  protect 
th«!  Honor  of  thevnsenl.  Thus  the  mutual  per- 
sonal service  of  feudalism  comes  to  light,  the 
Knight  duvotes  himself  to  his  lord  persoimlly, 
not  to  tlio  Slate  or  lo  some  great  cause  which  the 
lutter.  represents.  Thus  e»ch  finds  the  reflection 
of  bimsolf  iu  the  other,  which  fuct  constitutes 
Ibe  reciprocal  bond.  In  this  Virtue  wo  may  note 
the  following  movement:  — 

{a.)  There  is  (ho  immcdisto  unity  between  the 
two  E;!Os,  tho  vassal  and  tho  lord,  each  respect* 
ing  and  defending  the  other's  Honor  as  biB  own. 
If  that  Honor  is  a>t»nilcd  in  tho  one,  it  U  la  the 
other,  and  personal  Loyalty  is  called  upon  to 
make  defense. 

(6.)  Still  Ihn  breach  between  the  two  Egot  is 
boiind  to  make  il»clf  felt  in  time,  since  each  is 
the  dclermiiinnt  of  its  own  Honor.  The  lord  or 
the  vassal  may  do  a  wicked  act,  thereby  religion 
may  conflict  with  Ixtynlty.  Which  h  the  toyal 
vaam)  to  obey,  the  Church  or  the  Sovereign,  in 
cnic  of  a  oollisiun  l>etwcen  the  two  authorities? 
Such  A  question  often  arose  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  tho  wars    in  consequence  form    no   small 
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70  of  medierai  history.     The  Loyalty,  bow- 
which  cliagd  to  the  penon  who  is  in  deep 
or  is  goilty  of  poeitive  wrong,  be^os  to 
itself. 

)  Loyally,  therefore,  most  go  back  to  the 
of  the  two  Egos,  and  base  itself  apon  their 
g  a   worthy  end  as  their  content,  and  not 
y    Dpon    a    common    empty   sabjectivity. 
I  can  be  loyal  to  the  man  who  has  a  noble 
>ee  is  life,  and  he  can  return  Loyalty  to  me 
I  knight  or  vassal,  who  will  serve  him  faith- 
in  the  fiilfillment  of  hia  purpose.     Loyalty 
be  fully  momlized  by  putting   into  it  the 
end  of  freedom,  which  thus  becomes  the 
ndJDKloyaUoul^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tbo  man  and  Ibo  woman,  the  lord  ao<l  lad^,  who 
aurreodcr  &o*l  recover  each  other  tbrougb  ucfa 
Olbor  witliout  p»s»ing  Ibrougb  the  breacb,  po»- 
sibly  at  first  eight. 

(f>.)  But  many  things  ocrar  to  hnak  dp  this 
honnony  ami  lo  8r|tarato  the  two  Egoa.  TbMe 
arc  known  in  the  drnma  and  novel  and  in  other 
kind^  of  literature  which  dcnl  with  this  themo  as 
the  collisions  of  Love.  "Tbo  course  of  tme 
love  Dflver  did  run  smooth,*'  says  Shakespeare; 
tbe  other  rulationa  of  life  a»sert  themselves 
stroni^ly  against  this  cmntiun,  which  may  coo&iot 
with  it4  own  tnatitution.  the  Faiuily. 

( c. )  Lore,  evoD  romantic  Love,  can  only  pre- 
serre  itself  by  realixinj(  lis  true  end  in  the  insU- 
tutioD.  The  lord  must  have  jui>t  this  lady  and 
uone  other,  and  she  must  have  just  this  lord  and 
DOQQ  other;  thus  each  Ego  a«8erta  it«  abeoluto 
right;  still  this  emotion  must  find  its  true  oat- 
oomo  not  merely  in  its  enjoyment  of  itself  tiut  ia 
tb«  Family.  I  am  not  to  love  anotlivr  man** 
wife,  for  thus  I  assail  the  very  purpose  of  Love* 
which  \»  to  help  realize  the  moral  life  of  man. 

From  what  haa  been  said  it  i>t  mnnirvtst  that 
tbcM  three  aocuhir  Vittun — Honor,  Loyalty, 
Lore  —  of  the  metlieval  period  form  a  PaycboMi 
which  may  be  aeen  in  tbo  follnwing  way  of  con- 
uectitig  theiB  in  thought.  Honor  ia  tbo  Ego 
tamioff  bark  upon  itaelf  and  making  itacif  the 
determiner  of  conduct  and  therein  aaMrtiag  H» 
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religious  and  secular  form  —  Charity  and  Roman- 
tic Love.  Just  as  the  Christian  medieval  world 
was  dualized  into  Church  and  Laity,  so  its  fund- 
amental Virtuo  divided  itself  into  the  two  lead- 
ing Virtues,  which  still  further  reproduced  them- 
selves in  many  other  special  Virtues  according  to 
the  relations  of  life. 

Love  as  Charity  was  the  sacriOce  of  Self  to 
the  Divine  Ideal  and  to  its  institutional  organism, 
culminating  in  the  individual  making  himself  the 
dispenser  of  Love  to  others,  as  God  does.  So 
the  lover  unites  himself  with  the  deity,  and  l>e- 
comes  the  latter's  embodiment  and  providential 
agent. 

Love  as  secular  (  romantic )  was  also  the  sacri- 
fice of  Self,  but  to  another  person  of  the  opposite 
sex,  who  now  takes  the  place  of  Go<]  and  Church, 
in  reflecting  Love  back  to  the  one  who  loves. 
Thus  romantic  Love  fills  the  woman  with  the 
Divine  Ideal,  of  which  .^he  is  the  representative 
or  substitute.  Each  side,  the  lover  and  the  lady- 
love, becomes  the  Divine  Ideal  to  each  other, 
which  is  thus  divide<I  and  incor|>orated  in  two 
living  persons. 

Love  as  institutional  breaks  up  the  medieval 
idea  at  last,  since  it  ha^  as  its  end  the  Family 
which  it  realizes  and  sanctifies.  Love  finds  its 
oorres|)onding  institution  and  so  turns  away 
from  the  Church  with  its  monasticism  and  celib- 
acy.    So  it  returns  to  institutional  life,  but  to  a 
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if  one,  yet  Ja  such  return  keeps  JU  religion 
'^  ronuiDtivUm,  marria^   beiDg   sealed    by 
Jhurch  on  the  one  hand  and  by  tbe  matiul 
ion  of  the  indiTiduaU  on  the  order. 
e  dualism  between  romantic  Love  and  the 
ulional  bond  is  what  fnrnisbes  perhaps  the 

strange  and  enigmatic  fact  in  the  life  of 
i.     His    romantic   Lore    was    for  Beatrice 
Dari  whom  be  almost  deifies,  placmg  her  in 
en  and  making   ber  his  guide  through  the 
liso.     But  his  wife  wa^  Gemmii  Donuti,  the 
er  of  his  sis  childreu;  yet  he  nevue  men- 

ber  in   any  of  his  works.     This  uppareut 
udlction    in    his    life    has    always    puzzled 

I 
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ters  some  kind  of  obstacle,  get  married,  nod  thus 
realize  their  Liove,  which  niay  have  been  and  may 
coDtinufl  (o  bo  very  roniimlic.  Moreover,  Sbake- 
ppeare  throws  the  chief  burden  of  Love's  cod- 
flict  upua  the  woniaa,  who  has  to  mediate  th« 
oonfiiot  in  some  wfty,  aud  vindicala  the  right  of 
Love  «s  institutional,  ijbo  willa  the  borne,  the 
Family,  as  her  world,  aud  hence  is  the  chosen 
mediatrix  of  ita  collisions. 

But  with  Love,  the  central  Virtue  of  medieval 
Cbmlcndom,  taking  a  secular  lantilutiouul  coo- 
tent  and  b(H.-oDiing  the  mcaoa  for  that,  we  have 
receded  out  of  the  religious  and  secular  world 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  Love  finds  its  true 
and  aapremu  end  in  the  Family,  and  eubordi- 
nateB  itit  devotion  to  that  institution,  the  age  of 
eoclestastlci^m  and  of  chivalry  and  of  mooasti- 
cism  is  passing  away.  A  new  time  begins  whioh 
will  call  to  life  new  Virtues  and  transform  the 
eld  ones  into  ita  spirit. 

3.  Th«  Modem  Sj/aUm  of  Virtve*.  This  baa 
by  no  means  rounded  itself  off  as  yet  to  the 
fullnesa  and  complateitess  of  the  two  preceding 
Systems  (Hoatbeo  and  Medieval  Christian),  llto 
modern  Theory  of  Ethics  ahowa  a  vast  uncertain 
groping,  with  struggling  panga,  not  unlike  birth 
ibroes;  but  the  science  will  not  get  Itself  born 
•omehow,  aud  settle  duwn  to  an  ordered  organic 
life.  Dtiublloi^  such  a  condition  '\*  a  phase  of 
the  moral  process  now  going  on,  shuwiog  a  de- 
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Red  coHtrast  with  the  circumscribed,  but  com- 
Ited,  Systems  of  former  epochs. 
ptill  we  may  dmw  with  becoming  modesty  a 
V  outlines  in  thia  formeating  mass  of  old  Vir- 
tninsforming  themselves  and  of  now  VirtueB 
iiiiog  to  be. 

lut  which  we  call  the  modern  spirit  gets  ilu 
liu  character  from  the  great  movement  known 
Renascence,  which  was  a  return  to  on- 
luity  with  its  culturp,  a  revival  of  the  Heathen 
Yet  it  was  Christendom  which  made  this 
fturn  to  Heathendom;  it  was  theChristiiin  spirit 
pich  went  back  and  communed  fniternally 
e  Clussic  spirit.  In  art,  science,  literature, 
s  n  wonilerful  rejuveneyccnci? ;  in  Morals 
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wa  bavo  io  knowleOgo  mid  clYilizalioii,  we  must 
miiko  him  a  re^pnnsible  being-before  punishing 
liiiii  fur  violuliiig  bis  r<-8pon3ibilit.v.  Huniniiity 
is  tbu8  uaderlyiiig  and  coDtinuully  moilifyiug 
Justice,  yvl  not  dtiiiig  uwny  with  it  l>y  any  lui-'ans. 
Ilvneot  too,  arises  on  tb«  other  bund  iiiudern 
KentiQieDLality,  wbnee  teudency  U,  not  to  de«)>eD 
and  trunofigure  tlie  cimcvptioa  of  Justice,  but  to 
dcolroy  it  ultoily,  auii  to  lot  tbe  guilty  go  free. 

X.  Thti  Supronie  Cbiistian  Virtue  of  Love  will 
undurgo  a  cbnage,  tranwcDdinglla  narrow  medie- 
val boundary  and  waking  itself  universal.  When 
iba  ChriHtina  no  longer  cotifiiica  biit  Love  to  the 
good  Cbriatian  brother,  but  can  also  tove  ifae  good 
Ueatbon  aa  a  lirothcr,  Ibn  brotherhood  of  maa 
has  dawnotl  in  hia  aoul,  the  ideal  of  a  common 
humanity  hnn  begun  to  work,  iitid  tbe  conception 
of  a  univi-rsid  good  ban  started  to  trunsfigure  ibe 
moral  character. 

Here,  too,  undoubtedly  a  negative  f lenient 
may  enter.  The  return  to  lleatbeudou,  which 
is  all  right,  may  bccomo  a  relap>«e  to  Heathon- 
dom,  which  i*  all  wrong.  Tlio  narrow  Christian, 
dropping  backtvavdi,  runs  the  dangi-r  of  laming 
toa  narrow  lU-aihcn  ;  tlina  there  i«  no  rvg<>ner- 
■tion,  but  degeneration.  In  the  actual  Rooas- 
ceoce,  many  were  heutbenizcd,  oven  Poj>e#  ftnd 
Canltnala  ;  Ibe  Renascence  called  forth  ilc  angrUe 
Virlue,  but  iIm*  it  begat  lis  devil  ( Mephi*- 
tupbelca).  Tb«  Heatbeu  world  pvrubed  tliruugb 
Sfi 
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reponding  industritil  Virtue,  wbich  rcalizca  tho 
hifrlicat  Self  in  labor.  Wb«n  you  perform  ao 
uct  or  tniiku  a  thing,  tboro  ie  to  be  do  sligbt,  do 
skimping;  you  munt  not  ttiti  a  falseboud  in  ynur 
prnOufrl,  wliicli  you  euaiiy  oan  ;  you  niu^t  tihow 
ju«tico  iu  your  daily  task,  justice  lo  tbc  pur- 
cbaser  who  is  your  feUow-man;  you  uuHt  mani- 
fvst  lovo  in  your  work,  lovo  of  niankiud,  realiz- 
ing your  best  Self  in  whatever  you  do.  Every 
tbruMt  of  the  lid>orcr's  Himdo,  every  prick  of  the 
tailor's  uooille  may  have  iu  It  a  lie  or  tho  truth 
and  tbe  whole  truth. 

Thus  in  nioderiilifo  iheChrUtiao  Virtues hnvo 
had  to  undergo  a  proce^,  as  well  ott  the  Heathen 
Virtue-t ;  tbey  are  becoming  Rcculiirized  worv  and 
wore,  or  humithized  into  new  forms  of  Virtue, 
whii'h  have,  however,  their  roolit  in  tho  old. 

But  Humanitarian  ism  will  develop  limitutiODS 
quite  like  tbo»e  which  we  noticed  iu  Benevoleooe. 
The  Love  of  HuRiaoity  can  bcoonie  »o  broad 
that  it  flattens  out  tho  Love  of  ibo  Individoat. 
Tho  exc«ed)Dgly  bumaoe  p«rsoo  has  been  kuowD 
to  Degtcct  family,  aoolety,  and  eouatr)',  in  the 
ardent  purHuit  of  philnDthropy.  This  in  not 
iDcidental,  but  inbcroDt.  1'be  purely  philao- 
thropio  man  ur  woman  baa  a  tendency  to  become 
anti-institutional  —  if  not  hostile  to,  at  least 
neglectful  of,  inttilutioni  wbich  Mwuro  Frco 
Will.  Tho  Ideal  Kn<l,  tho  Supreme  Good  of 
loan  i.->  frecdum,  ami  true  UumaDitarianUm  must 
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wniiM  hiive  been  a  greater  work,  great  aa  it  now 
ia.  It  nixy  Ii«  here  added  thftt  GrecD  has  brought 
into  currvncy  that  lofty  ethical  category  per/ro- 
lion,  or  per/ect  self-realisation,  which  i*  the 
ultimate  morul  Etid.  S<>iii«time»Iiu:i]moHt  inter* 
pr«t8  this  word  as  meaning  the  Will  willing  Preo 
Will,  thufl  giving  to  it  n  d^finitn  content ;  but  for 
the  most  part  ho  kevps  the  simple  category, 
whiob  in  it^^elf  ik  indefinite  and  vague,  as  fae 
himself  elates.  As  to  the  mvdirval  secular 
Virtues,  Hegel  in  his  Aralhctic,  Band  11,  has  a 
very  suggestive  acoomit,  which  bus  furnished  UK 
with  im|>ortant  bints.) 

III.  iNSTirrTioxAi.  ViRTtn:.  We  bow  past 
out  of  the  multiplicity  of  Virtues  to  their  resto- 
ration to  unity,  to  that  Virtue  which  is  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  Virtue,  which  we  fihull  call  institu- 
tional. If  Virtue,  as  alrantly  defined,  is  tho 
hahit  of  willing  Free  Will  in  general,  Itiwtitu- 
(lonal  Virtue  i>t  the  habit  of  willing  that  aclualiEed 
world  which  in  to  return  and  to  will  Free  Witt. 

Every  Individual  is  bom  not  only  into  a  pbysical, 
visible  world,  but  tolo  an  invisible  world  of 
InHtitutions  which  from  biji  very  infancy  he  takes 
up  into  his  action.  There  U  a  suctrtary  system 
around  uacb  human  being,  it  is  tho  body  of  cus- 
toms domestio,  socUl,  (loUtical,  religious,  reach- 
ing down  evoa  to  external  etiqticUe,  which  be  Is 
to  aastmiUta  lata  bis  spiritual  organism,  thus 
noartsfaing  tho  uiwoeo  body  of  bis  aooial  Ufa. 
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tioDH  may  ho  snid  to  suckle  tho  burn  child  wiLb 
its  mottier-milb  of  the  social  life ;  its  image 
might  be  thut  of  DiaDn  genetrix  with  her  million 
brcusta  giviag  ber  own  ?ital  forces  to  earth's 
rhiltlreo. 

The  individuiil  of  Good  Will,  therefore,  is  to 
will  thia  intttitutioiml  ordpr  at  which  he  has  becD 
HU(.'ktoi.l  iolii  freedom,  and  whose  object  is  to 
suckle  the  ri-*iDf;  generation  as  be  has  been 
suckled,  giving  him  his  eilucntioii,  the  opportunity 
for  hia  career,  M^curily  for  hia  wurk  ;  ovta  truth 
for  bis  brain  and  rcligioD  fnr  bis  heart  are  fiir- 
iiiHbvd  bina  hy  thia  order,  and  be  must  givotbcm 
all  back  again  through  his  Free  Will.  Thus  be 
bus  Iiitttitutioiial  Virtue  —  RightoouHnesa.  He 
must  nut  only  will  tbo  Right,  but  mu»t  will  what 
wills  iJio  Right.  If  bo  wills  simply  the  Right, 
hia  neighbor  can  will  tlio  same,  and  yet  bolb 
may  be  wholly  different  in  their  seta ;  yea,  may 
fait  into  bitter  conflict.  Both  indeed  wilt  the 
Rigbi,  but  tbpy  must  wtU  what  wills  the  Right 
for  both,  which  is  jiut  the  sphere  of  In^ttlu- 
tiont).  The  destiny  of  the  virtuous  man  is  not 
only  to  be  right  (subjoctivoty),  but  be  right- 
eous (objectively). 

To  be  cure,  the  Ego  at  Free  Will  can  ignore  or 
■Mail  this  institutional  orrler.  Thus  the  man  be- 
comes negative,  be  i*  like  the  Infnnt  thai  falts 
out  with  and  scralchofl  or  smites  the  breast  which 
suckles  it :  be  may  even  try  to   ilay    bis   own 
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;  goiltr,   like  another  Sero,  of  ipiritosl 
de.     Oft«n  people  of  gnod  iatefitioiw  are 
iititatioiul  is  oondoct ;  they  maj  have  hoo- 
■jnscieDtioaraeas,  devotioo  to  a  good  caose, 
my  other  Virta(«,  still  they  may  not  bare 
^titotional  Virtue,   which  responds  with 
xni  will  to  the  lostitutioD  when  it  makes 
Sach  persons  may  have  a  strong  sense 
tneee  bat  not  of  righteousness ;  thus  they 

juEt  thing  individually,  not  aniversallj; 
;rely  through  their  personal  Will  willing 
it  but  also  through  the  institutional  Will 

the  Juat,  do  they  reach  up  to  the  Justice 
1. 
<e'l  at  from  this  poiot  of  view,  no  man  can 

traiii<K3  tn  Inslilulional  Virtue.  Tbe  aohool  U  in 
Ihc  iruo  ei-ns«  of  Iho  word  an  institution,  notl  is 
tbo  ;;rcat«8t  of  all  txainera  to  iiti  InstitutionDl  life. 
Tlio  child  coming  into  tbo  school  foeU  the  order 
urnl  iidju»t«  himself  to  it,  Iio  liruathtts  its  atmoe- 
phero,  and  it  bccnmos  ingrown  into  bis  being. 
Ho  i*  to  become  a  Free  Will  which  wills  Free 
Will,  and  he  is  to  niiike  it  Bturt  for  that  goal 
diiwn  in  the  priiiiary  grade.  Tbo  t«achcr  is  the 
ttn|)r<.-tnomun  In  I1I14  calling  who  can  make  the  pupil 
realize  in  spirit  and  in  conduct  that  tbe  school 
or<:iiniHm  with  all  t\*  roguliitionit  is  to  givo  frve- 
ilom.  Tbua  when  the  ptipil  obeys  the  bobcat  of 
tbo  school,  be  in  to  feel  that  such  obedieooe 
comes  buck  to  himself  and  tteoures  bis  liberty, 
and  without  it  ho  cotild  tint  bnvu  liberty.  In  this 
way,  too,  he  U  trained  to  bo  the  free  citizen  of  a 
free  ooimtry,  that  is,  a  country  whoiie  ln«titu- 
tionH  liave  us  their  cxpreitsed  object  the  safe- 
guarding anil  asacrting  of  Free  Will.  Such  tin 
Institutional  Virtue  be  must  acquire  at  first  un- 
C(>f»ciou*ly,  but  tbo  tcdchur  is  to  |w*sc»s  (bis 
Virtue  cooscioualy,  aa  a  rundnmonlul  priuoiple  of 
bis|H'dagtigio.4,  and  U  to  apply  tbe  same  in  hia 
instruction  with  kn'twledge. 
Ah  Institutional  Virtue  is  tbe  third  stage  iotbe 
leral  PaychoMls  of  Virtue,  wo  bave  to  eee  In  it 
rvlnni  to  tbo  fir*t  stage,  while  remaining 
slf.  It  will  manifest  ita  own  prooMa,  which 
^irill  bo  seen  to  b«  similar  to  that  enfolded  pro- 
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sly    under  the    head    of   the  Conception   of 

There    is,    first,   the     immediate    form    of 
tutional     Virtue,     when     the    Ego     is    one 

the  ethical  life  of  the  community.     Such  a 
on  wills   the  jiubiio    momlity  of  his   people 
naciously,  be  lives  in  instinctive  unity  with 
order  around  hira;   he  is  in  this  respect  the 
it    drawing    his   nourishment  from  iuvisible 
rnaterniil  fountains,  whose  milk-drops  seem 
ill  from  Heaven. 

e  hava  often  noticed  this  immediate  stage  in 
ourse  of  the  present  work,  and  it  is  never  to 
;ft  out,  if  we  would  grasp  tlie  tola!  process. 
as    noticed    iu    Natural    Goodness,    it    was 
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ling,  mnrit  oonii'   lo   an    end,  an  the  habr  bu  kt 
last  tn  be  weaned  from  and  by  ita  owa  motbcr. 

Thus  we  can  have  a  cnntinuoiia  developiuent 
in  this  form  of  Virtue.  Through  knowledge  and 
specially  Sol f •knowledge,  the  Ego  is  perpetually 
limit-lritn»canding :  when  it  know»  Ms  bounds, 
it  is  already  beyond  them,  in  knowing  if  not  in 
doing.  Then  LliJa  inijiroved  knowludgo  is  not 
dimply  to  stay  locked  up  in  tbo  lotelloct,  but  is 
to  pasA  over  into  tbe  Will  and  beoome  imprnvod 
conduct.  TtiuH  Virtue  ia  or  ought  to  be  always 
advancing  itself  through  insight.  Every  little 
piece  of  knowledge  you  acquire  renders  you 
more  roapoiiHible  before  God  and  man.  You  ar« 
DOW  (it  may  bo  aupjKMwd)  getting  an  inoretsod 
acquaintance  with  tbo  Institutional  World  %  sucb 
an  acquaintance  means  little,  unless  you  are  also 
getting  a  pro |H)rtio Date  increase  in  Institutional 
Virtue,  which  comes  only  through  yoorown  per- 
sonal resolution  and  effort. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ego  may,  on  good  grouada, 
fall  out  with  tbo  morality  of  '\\»  lime  and  country. 
Here,  too,  it  must  show  itself  limit-trnnscendlng, 
aeeking  to  elevate  (he  moral  Atanilnrd  of  tbe  agd 
and  liolplog  to  trumiform  the  InvtilutioD  in  ao*  i 
eordanoe  with  that  slnndard.  Ag*iD  we  aay  that 
knowledge  must  reulizo  itself  in  ooDduct,  and 
Ibua  roai-h  Ita  true  fruition  in  charvoter  —  where- 
with we  bave  roacbe>l  the  Dczt  stage. 

3.  The  institutional  cbantcter  Is  tbe  grand  ob- 
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'«tliicaf  attainment,  the  ^al  toward  which 
>ral  process  has  been  inceasimllj-  moving. 
L  character  has  not  only  the  insight  into  the 
of  institutions,  but  also  the  never-failing 
y  which  realizes  this  insight  in  life.     The 
s  Free    Will    is    now  consciously   to    will 
z<<]  Free  Will  (the  Institutional  World)  and 
ever  creating  it  anew  in  accord  with  the 
ver-developing,   limit-transcending   spirit. 
B  the  Wisest  Man,  the  Philosopher  of  all 
ciphers,  building  not  merely  a    free  inner 
for  himself,  but  a  free  outer  world  for  him- 
id  his  people. 
much  as  he  knows  the  excellent,  ho  can 
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Virtue,  embracing  as  it  doea  all  institutions;  not 
8inip)y  hiilinuss  or  the  Holy  Life,  wliioh  M  apt  to 
coti6nu  itself  to  tbo  reUj^ioua  institution,  ibu 
Cburch.  Tbe  Holy  Life  ia  a  very  lofty  and 
wortby  ideal,  still  wo  liave  to  think  of  it  with  ita 
medieval, ecclcdiastiuiil connotation,  which  makes 
it  QGglectful  of  and  even  antagonist io  to  secular 
institutiouul  life,  th«t  of  the  Fuiuily,  State,  So- 
ciety. Tbe  bnly  man  is  supposed  to  retire  from 
tbe  necular  world  and  to  devote  bitnself  to  the 
cultivation  of  ruligious  Virtue,  But  sucb  an  ex- 
istence is  DOW  felt  to  be  narrowing;  tbe  very 
object  of  religion  is  to  go  fortb  and  to  tranafurm 
what  is  not  religious.  Institutional  Virtue 
is  tbe  underlying  soul  of  every  Virtue,  both 
secular  and  religious,  tbe  universal  Virtue,  which 
is  tbe  generative  energy  of  all  particubir  Vir- 
tues. 

If  wu  glance  backwards  and  consider  tbe 
inovemout  hitherto  unfolded,  we  find  tbat  tb« 
Ego  has  now  eoilKHlied  or  realised  in  itself  — 
ID  ita  tbought  and  conduct  —  tbe  self-deter* 
mined  Free  Will.  It  bas  completely  medU 
at«d  its  own  individual  Frev  Will  through  the 
actual  Free  Will  ntijoclified  in  instilulioosj  it 
wills  its  own  Free  Will,  ont  subjectively  and 
capricioualy  through  itnelf,  but  Ibrough  a  world 
whose  object  ts  to  secure  all  Free  Will,  in  which, 
tbenfore,  all  mo  b«  free.     Aotiog  in  aueh  a  way 
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th  Buch  a  light,  the  Ego  po^isesses  lostito- 
Virtue. 

•,  realm  of  ia.stitutioDS  embraces  Dot  merely 
:ate,  but  also  Family,  Society,  Cbarch  — 
,  both  tbe  secular  and  the  religious  last!- 
>l  World.     And  this  is  not  all,  it  likewise 
c«a  Art,   Science,  and  Philosophy,  which 
und  together  in  thought  and  form  a  part 
se  of  the  great  institutional  movenient  of 

Henco  the  State  often  assists  Art,  Science, 
B,   these   being   tbo    institutional   elcmeut 
is  to  reflect  iustitulions,  aad  ao  demanding 
tion. 

Moral  Will,  seeking  to  realize  the  Ideal 
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next  to  become  explicit,  and  to  reveal  itself 
objectively  in  its  own  forms,  whose  grand  object 
is  to  secure  Free  Will. 

Moral  Science,  tborefore,  ends  in  a  strong 
aspiration  which  seems  to  utter  itself  in  a  loud 
call  for  a  new  Science,  namely  the  Science  of 
Institutions. 
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